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were others that >ou retained because >ou \alued them as resources to 
be used and pn2ed VVe called these books ' keepers " I still have a few 
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VIUMICATTON IN ACTION qualifies as a ' keeper " 

Harold G Shane 
University of Education 
Indiana University, Bloomington 
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pivotal place of oral communication both in language learning and idea 
development 

Obviously there is a place forindependent study in language arts pro- 
grams The open classroom movement has willed a legacy of creative 
approaches through which to personalize learning In designing 
classrooms for CTeati%e teaching-learning, teachers must think in terms 
of learning stations and centers where a child works on purpose-filled 
tasks that are geared to meet personal language needs and through which 
a child " creates himself without reference to w hat his 'average' chrono- 
logical age-mates may be accomplishing " The language center where 
se\ eral interrelated tasks have been gathered is a flexible tool for build- 
ing personalized and integrated expenences into the curriculum A 
youngster who has thought, listened, talked, written as part of a class 
group can move into independent reading, wnting, listening, speaking, 
and thirdcing activities set up in specially designated classroom areas 
Ideas and products that germinate in language centers feed back into 
group sessions where they are shared and where they flower 

Qassrooms in which group communication flows into independent 
and personalized activities are dynamic places to teach and learn Rela- 
tionships among activities and among ideas are constantly being devel- 
oped Children have the opportunity to make choices from among 
learning center options They makccontact with diverse learning maten- 
als and are involved in a vanety of oral and wntien language activities A 
dynamic classroom is one charactenzed by high levels of involvement 
and energy, of what the physicists call effecltve action Forces are not m 
equilibrium in dynamic classrooms, for each experience generates new 
ideas, products, directions for further explorations, and "away we go" 
again' 

Literature occupies a pnmary place m a dynamic language arts, espe- 
aally since a ma)or goal of language teaching is to bring children and 
books together Children can listen to, react to, talk about, write from, 
dramatizeand pantomime out of, aswellas read books For this purpose, 
the best of story, poem, and nonfiction should fill the classroom so that 
children can read for the sheer pleasure of it and so that books can 
become stepping stones into further curricular expenences Other vehi- 
cles for developing dynamic language expenences are television shows, 
films, live performances, tapes, discs, newspapers, magazines, and 
pamphlets, as well as the commercials and advertisements that are part of 
the message communicated through these media The nonpnnt media 
have special importance in today's classrooms, particularly in a worid 
where they are gaming prominence over pnnl Tlie fine literature avail- 
able and the numerous resources of filmed and taped matenals, newslet- 
ters, and magazines designed espeaally for children leave btlle excuse 
for restncting learning in classrooms to textbooks and accompanying 
workbooks The new future will provide even more compact technology 
so that vast amounts of information wnll be at children s fingertips via 
computers, v.hich are becoming so dieap that one could conceivably be 
connected to each classroom learning center and drawn upon when 
needed 

Available to the language arts teacher loo is a growing body of infor- 
mation about the nature of language language learning and language 
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FIGURE 0*1 Theme Components of a Dynarrwc Language Arts Program 



are ideasfordesigning small group activities and forstructunng learning 
station activity Where necessary, speafic directions and practical sug 
gestions for producing learning station task cards are given These serve 
as models for those readers wishing to expenment with vmting onginal 
learning station direction cards 

THEME IV a stress on hteratureas language arts content to be used in 
both developing a love of reading and designing literature-based lan- 
guage expenences In COMMUNICATION IN ACTION, chapler3 intro- 
duces the literature resources that should be available to children in 
elementary schools Since many examples aled are Caldecott or New- 
bery Award winners of honor books, through this section you will meet 
some of the best-known titles In addition, within all the chapters, books 
are there, providing a springboard into language happenings This 
scheme can be termed a hterature-language experience approach 
THEME V a stress on using the body of information developed by 
the linguists as a guide for designing language acitivity Chapter 2 
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presents an overview of some of the understandings baste to language 
arts teaching In later chapters as you think about ways to teach 
dren to write skillfully and ways to bnng them 

lancuaee system you will find detailed explanations of how these 
understandings about the nature of language detemuno the structure 
of activities you develop with children 
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you are reading it independently as a way to make your languap 
teaching more dynamic, you may want to experiment with some of the 
ideas in your own classroom Certainly in designing and carrying out 
language arts sequences with particular groups of children, you will 
have to modify the suggested ideas, for no group is exactly the same, 
each requires sequences structured to meet its unique personality, 
levels, and interests Indeed, unless you adapt the ideas to your 
classroom situation, your degree of success will not be so high as that 
in the classrooms described 


Appreaations As you read COMMUNICATION IN ACTION, you 
will quickly perceive the author's indebtedness to the hundreds of ele- 
mentary teachers who have shared ideas with her Teachers like Jac- 
queline Shemanski m chapter 1 and Barbara Woods in chapter 4 are 
real people who modified ideas they originally encountered \vith the 
author in a graduate seminar in language arts, later reshanng the 
results Other teachers you will meet are composites of several the 
author has observed during school visits From real teachers in action, 
the author has created people like Henry Dag and Eileen Moms, who 
have their counterparts m a number of teachers who are attempting 
dynamic language arts leaching Then there are all the teachers who 
have conlnbuted samples of duldren's work incorporated into this 
book Particularly appreciated are the contributions of Lois Nichols, 
Emilia MugUa, Ursula DeRosa, Judy Bradshaw, Rosylyn Falduti, 
Theresa Quinn, Sally Kowalski, Cheryl Zampano, Elyce Baumwoll, 
Manlyn Ccntnarski, Deborah BaUiato, Pat Zbranak, Libby Thall, Mary 
Jaye, Natabe Knetzmann, Karen Donavan, Anita Toth, Pat Stakiwicz, 
Josephine Soncuya Rosanna Whatman, Virginia Shedd, Kay 
Amoroso, Maty Brennan, and the contribution of Mr Heinz, pnnapa! 
of the Campbell School in Metuchen, New Jersey A thank-you is also 
extended to colleagues who have shared ideas Lillian Lemke was 
most generous in this respect, contributing ideas on the teaching of 
manuscript writing, as well as ideas for stor^’lelling and for converting 
spelling instruction into games 


The author sends sincere thanks to Dr Harold Shane, University 
Professor of Education, Indiana University, to Dr Leo Schell, Profes- 
sor of Education, Kansas Stale University, and to Maxine Vaught, 
Assistant Professor, University of Arkansas All commented in detail 
St! 3 first draft of the manuscnpt and provided invaluable suggestions 
pie author appre^tes too the encouragement given this proiect by 
Joel Deutser and Charles Heinle of Rand McNally College Pubbshing 
Company II was ‘tar encouragemcnl that prompted the author to 
e^n wn mg MUNICATION IN ACTION In a bke vein, the 
thP appreaation the editonal guidance given 
the pro^ b> Holly Heim of Rand McNally Special, speaal thanks go 
IprSv Professor of Biology, Kean College of New 

drafts, edited copy and checked proofs 

ACnON, you wiU note also 

Wonderland and T7m!f Carroll s Alice's Adventures in 

wonderland and Through the looking Glass are children s classics that 
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have endured through the decades, CarroU has mudi to say to the 
adult reader as well Ahce reminds you of the importance of wonder- 
land for children, the importance of 


Dreaming as (he days go by, 
Dreaming as the summers die 
Ever drifting down the stream — 
Lingering tn the golden gleam 


Alice reminds you of the wonderland of words that surrounds chil- 
dren, a wonderland where Alice could ash, "IVhy did you call him 
Tortoise, if he wasn't one’ and The Mock Turtle could reply, 'We 
called him Tortoise because he taught us ' The sounds, shapes, and 
meanings of words dance through Alice and across Tire Looking Class 
Lewis Carroll knew all about word magic He played with onomato- 
poeia, portmanteaus, the structure of language, puns, and sound 
plays, making the adult reader smile deeply m realization of the mar 
velously creative vehicle for communication language is 
A particularly beguiling part of AUce is the lobster quadrille given at 
the start of this section In Lewis Carroll s lobster quadrille, dancers 
form a line along the seashore, set to, retire, change partners, throw, 
turn somersaults As teachers design integrated language arts experi- 
ences, their job is really to create language quadnlles -- communica- 
tion sequences in which children join as actively and fully as the 
lobsters, seals, turtles, and salmon joined Carrolls fantastic lobster 
quadrille Through active, imolved partiopation in the communica- 
tion process, children grow m ability to use and interpret language 
Dorothy G Hennings 
Warren, New Jersey 
January 1977 
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Sinking Ibe drum placed on the floor before her chair, Eileen Moms 
kepi & steady beal as she repealed 

Pease pomdgo hot 
Pease pomdge cold 
Pease pomdge m the pot 
Nine days old 

Some like jt hot 
Some like it cold 
Some like it in the pot 
Nine days old 

Afler )ust one speaking by the teacher the fourth graders joined the ^ 
voice chorus and simultaneously maintained the beat by striking or getting a feeing to/ ihc 

shaking the rhythm instruments previously dislnbuted rhythms of language 

Upon completion, the teacher turned to the youngsters on her left 
"Will you be the ones who like pease pomdge very hof^ As we repeat 
the rhyme, you keep chanting very hot very hot very hot At (hat 
point the hot team discussed what body action could be added in pan 
tomime fashion to communicate some meaning of the poem The 
youngsters decided that stimng would be appropnate, and so as the 
remainder of the class spoke the lines of (he rhyme and maintained 
the beat with the rhythm instruments those in the smaller hot team 
chanted "very hot ' while making stimng motions with their arms 
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Drawing on the words in the order pnnted on the Story Building 
Tower, the fourth graders orally composed a story m which each ^n* 
tence "sal directly on the one that came below it in the tower One 
youngster named Donna served as scnbe to write on the chalkboard 
the sentences that the class cooperatively composed Prompted by the 
teacher's questions, the youngsters created a story and ‘hen 
to "jazz It up " They added some adjectnes to make the story more 
interesting, substituted forceful words for less deleted 

unnecessary words, and even added a phrase or two ‘o 
aclton flow more smoothly Thoy mad the stoiy 

plLuy'th^/sogVs” ed J^sltblc^ voted on one they 

they all approved Here is that draft with its rev isions 

TIMfD 

THE DRAGON 

One day there waaWgon whose name 

s =« At the drsgonvoK^ddhe dtep. datk cavt, 

^venture ana«^a ^ 

hetawaa«pysp,d=rhan.ngdowlX,n<wtt»do>ph,c,.p.h^^ 

and Utctptdatlandad on hn note Thad, agon wataM^Rudotph.,*^ 

team, whacked .hasp, da, offh.tnot=.andnnal. the way hontt 

THE END 

One yonnsstar volun.aarad to "'•*= “ Ck'ol' Cooperahva 
so mat ,h? story conld ha ■"''“‘“'f J,„ 'hreh stones ware wndan 
Stones, a continuing Cass P™^ j\,„|u„|eered to take the Big Bo^ to 
out on large sized ^ to read the stoiy to the little 

the kindergarten the nest ^„ve|„pes to aU the foudh gradem 

Ms Moms distributed myCe^ befiltrf a mystery Ms Morns 

I^.a.rdt'’afearcoma'S^ 

adventure story bated stones 

pas,eda,ongs.de.hef.na.ve.s.ons 

she proposed The youngsters 

Teaea.no wrlawaa""® 
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pnnted a sentence on charting paper posted on a nearby case) A 

horse ran The children recalled 

that any word that would fit in the first slot between the determiner 
and the noun was an adjective and on construction paper they listed 
words that sensibly could fit in the slot After only a minute of rapid 
writing — and those youngsters wrote quickly because they had played 
this game before with a different test sentence and knew they needed 
many man) words — they placed their cue card papers on the floor 
right in front of them Then the game began 

One child started a nonstop rhythm achieved by slapping the left 
hand on the left leg then the right hand on the nght leg then snap- 
ping the left fingers and finally snapping the right fingers At the 
snap of the left fingers a pla)er had to say an adjective to fit in the 
slot, then at the snap of the nght the word horse, without breaking 
the rhythm In the order in which they sat each youngster took a turn 
as the rhythm of slapping and snapping got faster and faster The 
rule was You can t repeat a word already given, and you must 
maintain the rh)thm — or you re out When the rhythm had passed 
around the Communication Circle several limes with only a few 
misses the group turned to adverb play Now they prepared cue cards 
containing words that could fit into the adverb slot of the sentence and 
played the game by saying the word ran on the snap of the left fingers 
0^ the snap of the nght Once more the game action got 
tast and funous as youngsters added a multitude of adverbs ran 
slowly ran here, ran wttdly ran away and so forth 

sequencod-in a bnef quieter 
students turned to independent and small group 
in the class volunteered as News 
and w^Hd ftporting |ob consisted of keeping abreast of local 

NewrReooT„ r happenings wilh*^ the class Now the 

bneflv nf^n spots on the Communication Circle told 

pie who hri ' disaster Other young peo- 

fnfo^atm' f ■''"deni on the evening news Idded 

ters Finaliv one ^ ^ comments about the causes of these disas- 

smd*They°work™m'lmMl"^^ d'sperse for personahzed 

task, with thp toarh groups on a forthcoming dramatization 

the bnga d 'h/„T =„8?“P “"centrating on wirds containing 
Tower Stones and spelled eigfi, and individually on their onginal 

guage activitv dunne ihL^ *° Suide their individual Ian 

teacher revimed thf on^ "ech Before the youngsters dispersed the 
had listed on the 'studv'^ml'd pursue and the items they 

different from any oftlH's^^Utoulh'J, slightly 
mon to all as shown <n ml . ^ “IS," specific activities were com 
designed to incrpac f„ ^ ^ sample The common items were ones 
different Items were a ♦" ®^dls and understandings while the 

em Items were activities geared to meet individual deferences 
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FIGURE M- An Individual Study Guide 




In Eileen Moms s fourth grade classroom, independent learning 
tasks typically flow out of penods of intensive oral language activity 
On some afternoons, similar to the one descnbcd, the initial oral lan- 
guage expenence is a potpoum of diverse activities designed to 
achieve a wide range of fundamental communication skills and lan- 
guage understandings On others the session activities are more 
focused revolving around a central theme or topic from natural or 
social science investigations under way, ansing out of a shared expen- 
ence with story or poem, or approaching a single language goal from 
several directions But, regardless of how diverse or focused the activi 
tics may be, initial emphasis is on speaking and listening to one 
another 


Building Classroom Experiences on an Oral Language Base 
Language specialists recognize the primacy of oral language, contend 
mg that^olren language \sianguage in the true sense of the term, with 
wn mg being the symbolic representation of speech sounds They 
explain that people communicate most of the time through speaking 
Tho. 2 nd very little of the time through reading and writing 

‘‘siening and speaking are the channels through 
tan<»iiao V encounter language and learn to use and interpret 

ere® 1970) * For these reasons, teach- 

Moms structure oral language activity as the keystone 
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matics, soaal that expenence be with mathe- 

sequcnces they stnictu're^we"'^®, '‘'stature Most of the learning 

■5 a natural outcome ' (w!n, language production 

hstenmg-speakine time ‘ ^ 970 ), situations that begin with a 

reading and wntfne ™"'Poncnt Independent 

nitcnt.mes result ,n further cralTangu'a^e a”w "t?®”®" beg.nn.ng and 

on l3nguageacouisnir!^I!S**^^^’'I’‘^*^^"'^^®*n^assroams. Research 

or four and a?alf years BOnorally by age three and a half 

ways of handlme ihe^'u" ™ Sained control of fundamenla 
utterances in all thcbasiee Most youngsters can produce oral 
cnlence paltems and ones m which the basic 
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patterns have been transformed in a variety of ways (Menyuk. 1964) 
Early the child acquires rapid control over language structures through 
listening to patterns and creating original utterances with those patterns 
as he/she speaks In this respect, language development requires contm 
ued oral language involvement 


From Oral Lan^agc into Reading and Wrthng Listening and reading are 
inlerrelalcd processes — so closely related, in fact, that oral 
activity paves the way toward eventual reading Summanrins 

the wLk of psycholinguists such as Kenneth Goodman and Fr^k 
Smith, Robert Shafer (1974) enplains that the task of the s'™ 

lar to that of the listener both must go beneath the surface 
munication to interpret underling stenefard the 

Stemng 

on the pnnted page meaning tn combinations 

Learning language, the child gradu y ... .peech sounds like 
of language sounds ‘•■"f of phon 
Ihl phonemes In speaking . ...j.-e ihe child interprets 

em« to communicate ■F«'';"S“XeK^ sounds 

the written representation of ihos p summarizes the 

and assigns mean.ngs /hato 
"child learning to re'-d is an actwe 
munication situations The same is irue 

listener , t,rt<rua«»e skills and reading has been 

The relationship °/l‘Sdmal study m which he traced 

investigated extensively In i^ndercartners for numbers of years, 
the language development of 338 Jun ^ speaking, hs- 

Walter Loban (1963) found « ~ who had litUe oral 

tening, reading, and "'"“'S |,„{j ,biUty m reading and wnt 

language "bllity tended also to ha language growth of 

ing Ruth Slnckland s classic study t j,,, „„ ,he impact of 

575 elementary school 7““'’^''” ^ k,|| areas She found that oral 

oral ‘ungu/SU Ltfve relationship to overaU aca 
language faality bears a strong pw n u 

demic achievement „ , ^ntten expression Russe 

This relationship “ ™‘‘f,|74,”„a,ituled an instructional program 
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passenger, salad, shelter were representative of those included in oral 
expression Some sentences dictated were 

Fall IS here I like fall Squirrels arc galhenng nuts The leaves are falling 
and turning reel and other colors 

Later the children s stones were analyzed "Significant improvement 
was found along all dimensions of oral language usage evaluated ' — 
number of words to the sentence, number of sentences, number of dif- 
ferent words, number of different prepositions, number of different 
pronouns, and so forth 

Richard Ammon (1974) clanfies the relationship bebveen oral lan- 
guage and wnting By listening and by generating oral responses, the 
child ' will gam a storehouse of words and sentence structures In 
addition, the practice of generation also enables the learner to select 
the precise word or phrase needed for clear, concise expression Oral 
training in generation directly improves speaking and \srnting " 
Because oral language development is a significant factor in chil- 
dren's ability to interpret and produce written language, oral activity 
should have a fundamental place in the elementary child s schooldaj 
Listening and speaking m a vanety of contexts about a variety of sub- 
)ects should occupy many classroom hours By stressing oral language, 
schools are building a foundation for all other cumcular expen- 
ences building a base for word power, reading, writing, spelling, 
stud) of grammar and usage patterns, as well as for study of the con 
tent areas like saence and social studies 


Thinking unth Language Oassroom time spent m oral language activity, 
youngsters opportunity to think out loud Vygotsky 
11962) has analyzed the relationship between thought and speech 
analysis, " thought and speech have dif- 
Ijp *o 3 certain point in child development, thought and 
speech tollow different lines and are essentially independent But at a 
"foment about age two, the fines of development meet The 
c^hild makes the greatest discovery of his life " that "each thing 
has Its name As Vygotsky explains 

to serve inleUect and thoughts 

(11 the rh.lH^ indicated by two unmistakable objective symptoms 

«e^v his question about 

.ncie,sesmhLiloaS5,'' 

''"baUanguage and thought are hnhed "thought 

becomes verbal and speech rational' fVyeotskv 1962 dd 43-44) 

guaw °">y does thfidung affet lan- 

Ss^tZaM may affect thtLng And 

oral laneuafp frt.v. u parts of the same whole, classroom 

SpecificSy,^as child^en^ll^ii language and thinking abilities 
hypothesize invent a recall, relate, desenbe, summarize, 

, |udge, they are refining their ability to think logi- 
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cally, simultaneously they arc acquinng the language patterns and 
vocabulary to communicate facts generaUzations, dcscnptions, 
hrpothesS, judgments, and creative ideas In this respect, enll Ian- 
guage time is time 

iXa°s";iXsbuddaLndationforindependen.«ntingand reading 
activity. Four categories of expencnces arc 

: Sf^pTalmt rnS'mTS oral interpreting of a variety of 
rhythmic and nonrhythmic 

2 Oral composilion end ‘*"'‘'''“’'',3“ „s „,th or without recording, 

: rr:irK^br"OT^ « » 

. “ns in smalt groups as one student records the thoughts, 

• editing in groups or in pairs 

3 Disnissmnandin/ormallalf.spccifi y Oat pictures, tele- 

. React, ng orally to “ “Ij’^azme arucles and advert.se- 

vised material, -jassroom and so forth, 

^ i“;ra;Sg'mgX'tuy with the sounds meanings, shapes, sp ■ 
ines, functions of words. . .Gusein wnfmg. 

• brainslonning words expanding. shnnJcing, transform 

• rrasKS-t— ” „„ - 

These oral language e^n'"0“J7J;.„„ tom pre^^^ 

belong a, all levels of elementary „„.<,„o,ed 

From Oral Activity info "S ■" ’"L'^By $ 

article written in 1970, And w ^ ,L past much Sea "9””'“'?'^°" 

„al makes a plea lor S«9'" '"f ,,a,en and speak In the pas ,^,Co „p, ol Oia=y 

mput omursod ">“* “ " ,, ,«hniqnes contribute to the 
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some classrooms as early as first grade, children spend most of the day 
completing a senes of mimeographed or dittoed pages from an exer- 
ase book Each morning, the teacher explains the sheets to be com- 
pleted dunng the day, and then, while the youngsters go to work 
quietlj at their seats on the assigned tasks, the teacher attends to read- 
ing spelling and/or anthmetic groups to develop particular compe- 
tencies Although the children may work for about 20 to 30 minutes 
with other youngsters and the teacher in a reading group, since many 
of those minutes are occupied with silent reading, little time is actu- 
ally spent in oral language activity 

Newer techniques inherent m completely individualized programs 
may also lead to neglect of oracy In a program of completely individu- 
alized instruction, children work by themselves at tasks geared to their 
own learning problems and interests In one school, for instance, chil- 
dren go throughout the day to an immense bookcase where there are 
stacks of tapes booklets, and activity cards — all color-coded and 
labeled Each youngster selects the booklet, tape, or card at the skill 
level at which he/she is functioning A booklet may contain reading 
selections followed by questions to be answered, a tape may contain a 
listening selection with questions to be answered on an accompanying 
sheet, a card may contain a motivational paragraph to tngger creative 
\Nnting or several activities with a senes of related spelling words 
iVhatever the format or the content, oftentimes the tasks are solitary 
ones rcquinng little group interaction and providing little opportunity 
for oral give-and-take r d rr 

Learning activity geared to the interests and abilities of pupils 
Should certainly be encouraged, but need not contnbule to the neglect 
orac) Indeed, group oral language expenences provide a fine base 
upon which personabzed activity can be constructed From a time of 
m T children can move in different directions deter- 

r acquire more time to master 

dirLtion^ «fi! already met m a group session can move m that 
oninv ni-,' ^ quickly mastered the pattern but who 

?oem^ m"" u speaal sound effect 

hSve Zr encountered recurs Still others who 

mformahon n IT*!!® reporting skills work together preparing 

information and ideas for eventual presentation to the total cllss 

' ork learning station is an instructional frame 

actjvitv A leamin*^**^! relate personalized study to oral language 
own oMn smro^ '^here children study on their 

located in the activity outlined on a task card 

of the task and m « ^ materials necessary for completion 

-ho h^ve finished r". gu.dZso that children 

further attention immediately identify areas rcquinng 

corners, perhaos tn ai,- beaming stations are set up in classroom 
shcKes perpendicular to^ib* created b> setting file cabinets or book- 
bulletin boT^l or chalkboLd'^ri students face a 

crally remain functional fn ^ ^ u because learning stations gen- 

n lunctional for numbers of days tasks can include work 

A tj a GfTir^ lariQuagn a'*s 



wilh a vancty of malenals and equipment silent Blmstnps and film- 
smp vieners, silent lilmloops with protectors, audio-tapes “"d “P' 
recorders, flat pictures, rcalia, scissors, paste, 1”“*' ^ 
instances several children can work together on a '“'"‘"f 

tasks are assembled a /faniiu^ fCH^cr 

iniijuuse Cmtrm To "“^^iXdmled 

ex^enrores'Se^ can Tsta&ish language centers at which youn^^ 
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here, for example, several youngsters can work together on wnling 
and illustrating a literary magazine or a picture storybook, using 
the production faalities available at the center In one Scotch 
Plains, Nci% Jersey, classroom, these faalities include not only the 
typical collection of sassors, crayons, paper, brushes, and ink, but 
also a laminating machine and a small printing press 

4 A Language Skills Center where tasks focus on the refinement of 
spelling, handvvnting, reading, listening, and language usage 
skills Materials such as word and sentence cards manipulated dur- 
ing group Yellow Ball times are placed in this center to be remani- 
pulaled by individuals to provide further practice on the skills 
Spelling and reading games, speaal handwnting practice materials, 
and tapes and tape recorders for use m focused listening are also 
located here 

5 A Language Activity Center where tasks relate to the structure of 
language and help young people develop understanding of the way 
their language works This kind of language center gains in signifi- 
cance about grade four, when youngsters study grammar in a more 
systematic way 

As noted earlier, these language center expenences generally are out- 
growths of group activity Through group activity children are pre- 
pared to pursue the tasks on their own They acquire necessary 
background skills and understandings, and, espeaally in the lower 
grades, they learn what it is they wiU be doing at speafic stations and 
wen how to manipulate the hardware, the viewers and projectors, 
that are part of the activities they will try 


From Independent Activity into Oral Activity. The tasks pur- 
^3rmng centers can feed back into times spent in oral Ian 
^age activity Youngsters who have written, illustrated, or read 
poems can read their pieces during class shanng times 
i prepared dramatizalions or oral interpretations 

classpn^Tii classmates or even youngsters from other 

laninuvp r, *" P'^enting, children will work to share wntten 

to expressiveness, using voice and body 

l°or^S OOP have wntten into their 

the ■Jhese oral shanng limes wiU be 

"?"ng and reading activity 

work with wnUpn^*™”'” !f"Svage cycles of expenences in which 
leads into furih builds upon work with oral language and 

skdU am >" ‘h-s way wntten^^anguBSe 

ther skill area ne^ected ' '^''Suage skills, ivith nei 
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branch Literalure m which fine wnters haie handled words skillfully 
to lell stones and paint word pictures is a marvelous content for st^ 

ing and composing together nrnvide words as well as story 

written composition Atones, moreover p d 

ir un"h iSuS learn .he detieh. of w„..en words 

Leaping from Lilerature inlo 

design many different language P , ^ encourage children to 

tentng to or reading >= and 

leap into active language P'"‘‘“"'‘°," J,heinirpretau of feelings and 

plays, children eanbecomcinvolvcdintn ^^j_^^^^^_^^j,„ 5, 

mohves Readingselectionsm choras,^h y^^ improvising 

meanings eun'"™'""''^ f pantomim?, and retell parts of se ec- 
after listening they can dtam^t . p happenings onto a 

lions heard Thinking out '“f *'^<.„,andins of story development 
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composing within a predetermined form It is popular today as 
teachers involve children in composing fables, myths, haikus, cin- 
quains, limericks, and so forth 

2 Focused loritmg is based on given topics and language usage pat- 
terns Focused wnting assignments include writing on a predeter- 
mined topic or on one selected from many supplied. Topics may be 
titles, first lines, ending lines, as well as broad areas to be investi- 
gated through search in reference materials Focused wnting 
assignments are frequently geared to the development of particular 
skills and include wnting that incorporates specific words, such as 
those heard in a story, specific sounds, such as a particular rhyming 
or alliteration, specific phrases, such as a recurring phrase that a 
poem or story will incorporate, specific kinds of words, such as 
powerful descnplors or action words 


figure 1-2 
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expressively in story ,s 3 cl.™ «».aa.«e aas 


nupe nopcuesasa 

cue to sloy development 


¥ 

1 5 en fig to deta and 
develop ng a lee to story 
sequence 


^ t ng together story 
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Extendi tg the Expenence tn Spots and Nooks Ms Shemanski had eslab 
Iished a number of learning stations in the classroom Several were 
temporary ones containing an activity that related directly to the 
shared Androcles experience and the skills the teacher wanted to stress 
in conjunction with that experience One station for individual study 
was captioned ' Can You Solve This Story^ Here children interpreted 
four story pictures and wrote or audio-taped the story they thought 
the pictures were telling A second station was captioned ' Look and 
Listen There students individually or in pairs listened to a senes of 
sound filmslnps of stones similar in style to "Androcles " At a third 
station Ms Shemanski gathered sentence slnps that she had made by 
cutting up the summary story chart that the children had cooperatively 
conceived Students learning at the station had to reorder the stnps 
and reset the punctuation and capitalization markers, which the 
teacher had previously cut apart from the sentences 
In addition, Jackie had established four permanent classroom study 
centers that would be available throughout the two week, literature 
anguage cycle a rccording/listening studio a book nook, an ink spot, 
and an artists comer During the first week children visited the 
recor ing/Iislening studio to tape their group and individual oral com- 
posilions, Ihe^pes becoming the content for further listening activit> 
of faw*"? Children visited the book nook to read from collections 
rUc stones that also have a moral in the manner of ' Andro- 

hnich ''‘Sited the artists comer to interpret with pen and ink, 

and crayon or flo pen the stones they were composing 

cooDerahv,?o^^r spot to record on paper either their 

ilar^eahiw* n endeavors or individual pieces with sim 

with Dicturp« of”"® covered 

Uhke^sion^ ‘he characters of fab 

could be emnlo^ Compose there, powerful words that 

were plastered higgledy 

PSS y " ‘he tn boards that formed the backdrop for the ink spot 

the third^erad^”*^**”*^I**L After several afternoons dunng which 
individuallv nr *he independent language activities either 

tSerS annih Shemanski brought her students 

from a^etenen^ mterfcl.on outflowing 

"The Lion and ih^ m ^ second related story This time she shared 
of the stoiy similar'^ril!. y®""Ssters listened to identify features 
youngsters comoarpH ih ^ encountered in 'Androcles The 

moral being taueht in qualities of the lions m the two stones the 
kindness and tS cond!?' ^ style They talked about 

kindness to others Tbpv under which they themselves extend 
ing merged into oral bought too of how the stones differed Talk 
an original talc about "^^'h ‘he third graders mapping out 

be taught In Ms Shpman hon and a different lesson to 

brainstormed the dialoe and children set the scene and 

version, they went back ac a As they completed an oral 

‘cnee stnps Children took • revise it and record it on sen 

P i-n.ldren look turns wntmg down a story sentence on a 
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long strip of oaktag, strips were lairl out on 'j;' 

ii’o7A'^rpvo“:s::drprS^^^^^^^ 

Sion and to take the story , toh the vounaer boy 


tion A group volunteered to prariice ™u.^g me s»q 

grd/cllfesm*eLSgms^ 

rpfe’Xrr"es fr^Jp^ers’l'^tul in^shanng the stoiy with the 
httle ones 

^ Dram. The class oral 

dramatic activity conflict situations, the third 

suggested characters, feeling, ,_ ^i.„rh they resolved the conflict 

graders improvised drarnatizat.ons m wh ^ 

fhrough a s^uence of actions and some diM^^^^ p 

SarspreSn^Td^rm^.lSvars^^^^^ 

;L'pt;:;.irySrerwrc;»^ 

AiiotfirrSKnyAiiumhoe |^°'[[>'^'^r‘’Tlt'i’s'tIme's^gave 

way she interpreted story meanmgs p^ , p^„„n 

changes in vocal ,‘" ming to interprel vocal signal - 

groups read excerpts from the V^fanings expressivel) Fellow 

“cTSol^eCa^ 

f-SralSrSled^entstor^e^^^^^^^^^^ 

iLV^ruttn-Lirowo 

..wdvaisrary™;-, Uaping^hom-^^^^^^ 

some dialog ^“"“lo^'teading and ■'®''"^®n,Jg offire by propping 
„„ a three-sided box along 
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learn ng to use Iho vo ce 
loin’erpretv.o d and 
punctual on frea’imgs 
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acqunng abiltylo 
inierprel word ard 
punctuation ncanings 
vocally 


de-/efopingasiyyon 

paper 
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afforded the students the tola! immersion necessary to encourage the 
spin-off of ideas 

When all the students had completed drafts, the teacher scheduled a 
writing workshop, a lime during which students edit their stones in 
small groups aided by diclionanes, a thesaurus, and charts on wntten 
usage they have developed Editors in teams note problems in each 
other's punctuation, capitalization, and spelling, identify spots where 
more powerful words arc needed, and eliminate unnecessary words 
During the workshop Ms Shemanski confers with students, serving 
as general editor and solving problems that tax the skill of team 
members Finally, young wnlers return to the privacy of their offices 
to prepare revised drafts In the case of the stones wntten as part of 
the literature-language cycle founded on "Belling the Cat," "The Lion 
and the Mouse,' and "Androcles," the youngsters' final drafts were 
bound m a class-designed cover constructed from bits of cloth and 
wallpaper Later youngsters went individually to the artist's comer to 
lUi^trate the page or pages they had conlnbuled 
One production from Ms Shemanski's class book is shown below 
YOU can see how the story is a creative spin-off from "Belling the Cat " 

Trapping the Rat 


^ haled rats When this man saw rats he would 

.u P Fortunately the rats always got away 

again ^ ^ 8®' caught m the trap and never set traps for the rats 

MORAL Don t set traps for others or you might get caught in one yourself 


Alex 


4 

en 0{ ng s^iaftfNg g 

or g nal wr f 

«arrnngtou*eavar€/o( 

qjps in shartfig 


wntmc^mtrf^r^T* Ms Shemanski jumped from individual 

through which to swTh youngster selected the means 
culmination of fh.« his/her story The shanng time served as the 
completed the rv i hterature and language experiences It 

^Tge ac^ ^ ^ 8«de?s back into oral Ian- 


Shemanski's ht- 

experiences thev^ ,taci which teachers can model similar 

elementary daMrooms day-to-day activity of their 

There are four major components of a cycle 

and the formTiw rh”w heard provide the stimulation 

vocabuW^aS W?"* outpouring, as well as ideas, 

productions ® patterns to incorporate in onginal 

out, Ulking com^PMmE^a *» ^ '^^hination of brainstorming, acting 
lure reading and hleramm p^^^clmn ^ 
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talked out their ideas are generally eager 

eralive producHons and lo cxpcrimcnl on their o^vn with produc 

lions modeled after those discussed nf mrlividua! 

4 A sliantis: campone.il Oral sharing flows ' 

has much to offer here 


figure 1 3 Model ol a UeratureUnguaga Cycle 


Ihinking and 
talking about - 


>ral roseRing ot 
lunctualion markers - 

choral speaking — . 

act ng out — - 

pantomiming out - 


eipressive 
oral retelling 


^^sslble Outcomes 

• vocabulary growth • 

.giovntilnat.a.lytofao**""*’ 
language patterns 
. oeeeral oral language 'a“'V 
sneaking expressing meaning 
S and physically 

• nstening skfls 

• (ove of books 

,si,ilUnfe3dng 

.„„„„at»ut«a«yoinand«nln,, 

in final dralts / 

• writing skiBs 

• growth in thinking 


choral speaking 
« et original pieces 

dramatinng 
ergnal pieces 

shar'ng engmal 

wntten work through 
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oral compositiwi 

structured writing / 


rewnling editing 
. and revising 


-.openwnting 



Up instruction, 
itribulion to the total cycle 
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Full class instruction in ivhich almost all students interact serves as 
the unifying experience within a literature-language cycle Activities 
earned out in the large group framework include listening to stones 
shared, talking out ideas encountered through listening and reading 
composing and improvising together, refining basic skills 
Small group instruction is denved from full class instruction 
Youngsters in two- to six-person teams are involved in both oral and 
wntten composition tasks including rewnting; preparation of literary 
selections for telling, dramatizing, or taping, preparation of discussion 
sessions they will lead with the total class, illustrating verbal material, 
and so forth Some teaming stations are designed for group activity, 
for example, several youngsters may go to the recording station to tape 
a playlet, to an artist's comer to prepare visuals important in shanng, 
or to a listening cubicle to hear, view, and talk about a sound 
filmstnp 

Individual activity is an outgrowth of both full class and small group 
interaction Working either at desk or learning station, the individual 
IS occupied with thinking, wnting down, reading, taping, viewing, 
listening to tapes, produang related art malenals Not all youngsters 
pursue identical tasks, so that through individual activity speaal 
interests can be explored and particular skills important to the individ- 
ual can be developed 


Planning When designing original language-literature cycles, teach- 
** necessary' to plan in advance how small group interaction 
will now out of periods of total class oral involvement and to plan per* 
sonaltzed tasks to meet individual needs and interests Even more 
important, they need to identify the kinds of skills and understand 
mgs children will acquire and the literary selections that form the base 
ot the experiences Teachers are finding that a flow chart is a practical 
lormal for planning learning cycles It graphically depicts the relation- 
, activities and the way one acli% ity builds on another On 

me adjoining page appears a flow chart designed by Ms Shemanski as 

her third graders H 
experiences as they actually transpired, since the 
charted nu ° '^ent along Rarely in teaching can pre 

tionl and ‘mplemenled exactly Children contnbute sugges- 

classroom vitif si'ticipated Unscheduled assemblies, 

ers interrnm dnils, changes in the schedule of speaal teach- 

does nnt sequences Audiovisual equipment 

plannine mi«r^ malfunctions Activities that appear ideal in pre- 
aU the Modifications are to be expected, given 

me variables functioning m elementaiy classrooms 

guag^ cycle, Shema ” V- designing a literature lan- 
' Book Nook children designated an area of her room as a 

denily stones that S^mg to the Nook to read indepen- 

encounfenng throueh Im**”'* fables they were 

galore to tease lhe^spn«p^”**^§ Additionally in the Nook were books 
and tantalize the imagination Without a 
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doubt, books and more books belong in elementary classrooms, not 
just basal readers and text books but the wealth of nonfiction, stones, 
poems, and dramas that is our literary hentage 


Putting Texts and Basals w Their Place The fantastic number of books 
found upon library shelves leaves little reason to restncl reading to the 
graded reader, through which children in many classes acquire basic 
skills, and to the language arts text, through which some children 
encounter literature and language Basal readers and texts are simply 
one leaching tool far beyond which we must )ump if we want young- 
sters to en)oy literature and language Those teachers who are required 
by school distnct mandates to work from a basal reading senes must 
remember that the reading book can be adapted to stimulate language 
outpounng Students can compose together, talk together, listen, and 
wnle, breaking away from the story and poetry matenal they meet in 
the basal They can leap into other books, so that they quickly see that 
reading is not ' all work and no play ' From the moment they begin to 
read, children should be given opportunity to crawl away into some 
quiet nook to enjoy a book adventure Young readere begin with 
books already enjoyed when shared orally by the teacher, some of the 
wordless picture books that contain such delight, or some of the very 
simple stones in which pictures dominate words 
Language arts text senes play a remforang role in the total language 
arts program They ser\e pnmanly to back up understandings gleaned 
through oral class encounters with languaging, youngsters who 
together have played with some component of language go to the text 
to read about concepts of language with which they have been actively 
involved In contrast, to use the text as the introduction to language or 
literature study can be disastrous Imagine the effect of an introduc- 
tion like this Everyone turn to page 8 Sally, will you read the open 
ing paragraph’ Very good Mark, lake the next paragraph Do you 
ave any questions’ Okay, complete the ten sentences beneath the 
'/o paragraphs The textbook used in this way is a dead end result- 
ing in minimal language production 

h Jt' o numbers of creative ways to use the language arts text- 
oooK unc 15 as a source of word and sentence matenal If children are 
8 ence stnps to cut up into sentence subject and predicate 
7*® longer sentences, to reorder, or to transform into 
of provides clear matenal A youngster m need 

use «;ofT.r practice can copy sentences designated for classroom 
selections ikLi senes, m addition, offer poetry and story 

"" prepare for choral speaking and individual 
cins of *on Some also provide colorful maps showing the on- 

lionshms an*!? language trees depicting language rela- 

^ese Tlatc Old.^ Middle and Modem English 

base for classroom'^H by young people, can be the 

focused exerases and language change Some provide 

hzed leaminc hv »K ctivities that can serve as content for persona 
ccptsdevelop^cdorallvTnem^"*^ practice with con 

arts texts play a supnJrtinl T in these ways language 

F y supporting role m language arts programs 
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Designing Language Explorations Into 

The Elementary Unguage Arts , ,u 

In Eileen Moms's Yellow Ball Afternoon described earlier in the cliapten 
children were involved actively and oraUy m eaplonng Iheir language 
together The fourth graders were playing rviththeso^ds 
of "Pease Pomdge Hot," and with generating adjectnM and adverbs 

Our c^^plex language sVslern presents ondteavenu^ 

guage explorations such as these, through which f *" 

™ed understanding of the way the Enghsh n av S he 

elementary language arts programs children can actively play with 

way 

: r^tarhtihrom^c^"a';X 

• words change with use, 

• words are pul together in sentence 

• sentences are expanded and 

• language sounds are used to delig 

All these aspects of “^j^^K'carpla^with language dunng 

potential to intrigue children. -s nart of larger cycles of language 

S;:nence,®?ni d§rJn|ta« sesstons s'^eci/ically designed .0 focus on 

one aspect of language usage^ 


jf language usage contention that children can 

Evidence is emerging to men! with elements of la^^ 

acquire writing skills through d reported considerable 

Bulge production lames "/Burt'S and fifth gradeis 

Irowth m the sentence """"S =“X,andtng of senlence fealuies 

through a program that making and dial involved chd- 

reflected in children s own „ inductive, 'S 

dren in learning activities ^5 Children in the Marlin sludy 

that children in the expend" children in Wdd ona 


'sentence-sense' - ^ 

and non-sentence units Arts Jack Shore, a 

Unguaging Togedier 'V",>'1JSC® 

fourth grade ‘"f-raj language explorations 

ion, deOTbcdhisuscol^^^^^ '°''rcS'lW6) A maior part ot 

earlier had expressed . capabilities (Shore, j -Parading hasic 

performing far ^‘^'fVnmeram mcludcd slaving oraUy with 

Shore's experimental program plajing 


Shore's expenmenw. 
sentence patterns, expanding 



word order in senlenccs, especially with prepositional phrases and 
adverbs that can be moved about in the sentence, inventing ton^^ 
tw isting sentences and alliterative telegrams, listening to speakers of dif- 
ferent dialects 

Children in Shores class, for example, spent time in disassembling 
lengthy sentences to get at their core meaning Presented orally with a 
jam packed sentence such as. On a cold afternoon in March, the strong, 
biting wind whipped through the swaging swirling branches of the towering 
oak trees groioing on the far side of the open farm field, students took 
deleting words and phrases untillcft with only two words, wind whipped, 
which can stand alone as an English sentence On other occasions, 
stopped down sentences were reassembled by adding prepositional 
phrases, adjectives, and adverbs Later youngsters wrote out jam-packed 
sentences for feltov^ students to disassemble orally in groups Youngsters 
spent 40 minutes each day in this kind of active oral language 
exploration 

In addition they spent 50 minutes in silent reading of books drawn 
from a classroom library collection, 45 minutes in listening followed by 
oral and'or wntten responses, and 35 minutes in word building, spell 

ing and handwnting activity BetweenSeplemberandtheendofFebru 
ar}. Shore found that his intensive language involvement approach 
produced gams in every category measured on the Durrell Sullivan 
Achievement Test word meaning, paragraph meaning, spelling, wnl 
ten recall, and produced a complete reversal of children's attitude toward 
language learning 

Shore's word building spelhng-handwrilingpenod warrants particu- 
lar attention It was a time when youngsters were drenched with a van- 
activities for making individuals love language anagrams, 
hink> -pinkies, paicndromes, spelling with a beat, expanding words, 
reducing words, coding words, spider-webbary, mnemonics and the 
outlaws, spellinganth, and rhyming dictionary ' These \vord plays have 
f if make language exploration meaning- and pleasur^ 

i ed Consider just a few simple word plays that lend themselves easily 

o active oral involvement dunng languagmg-fogether times 
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1 Beheadmgs A word like Maw can be '■beheaded” to become law, flwt 
can become lick scan can become can Teams of children who have 
“irepl of beheading words can race m an 
■f iv,» ‘'"I.' *'> bohead with the aid of a dictionary. 

of wmT^’t St"P'oy >s the one responsible for caUing this kind 

worfs ° His book IS a goldmine of plays ivith 

^ fattened up by adding affixes Supply a 

diffpreni^w^*^ scnsc Children in groups race to see how many 
less sensai It possibilities include sensible sense 

As follow msensiWe Again, use of dictionary aids is acceptable 
all the needs handwriting practice wntes on 

cuts aoart th a" ^i construction paper The child 

dassmatei m >"<>tv<I“al word pieces to form a ,.gsaw piizle for fello" 
Classmates to reconstruct as a learning station act.vit? 
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3 nc-TwnCame Can you give the lioiithaltellswhalitcdowhenwe 
tad *e sum? What detectives conduct^ 00^5 

stomach IS upset’ Children studying Pf the Da"“m 
their own affix nddles to share with classmates “Jo"' "8 Pf 
of those above Variations of the -Ttoi. Game are the -Less ' 

Dis Game, the Mini- and Man- Games, the Super- Game, the A„c 

piggMn, tick-tack " Stilhis way Words 

fof other echo words that repeat ‘‘■V/.rmom oi cIrfs upL which 
found can be shared and strung “X-anship by a youngster needing 

they have been written in clear penmanship oy y 

5 Esrcoiicochoas Cb.W- can — me 

names they have concocted by abiding by Eng ^ 

and about which they have cooper^ vj'V adJerbs Concocted 
tions using mind-stretching J drawn at random 

names and dcscnptions “'f P'’“f'" ’ L,„„s on the descnptions 
Class pantomimists base their improvisations 
wntlen on the cards 

. I .. /Krf«»n used to desenpe tne 
Playing with Language. "“^j^tudy The activity has literaUy 
neiver approach to children = ® gLelike operations guess 

become a game with children pantomiming leading 

mg, searching, figunng out. setting too is generally a Sjoup 

inventing, and, of course, | j^ra^ting orally with a res g 

one in which language 

gam in listening and speaking ski“s teachers have is lo 
® Perhaps one of the most difficult tasks .^ai 

gamehke quality of of pleasure m 

cated by children s traditional P need noi wnimue^it 

tions Most surely. ^°'^f' ,yav as an oral activity and sear 

teachers think of l^nguag . j^jJ^ 5 j„denls can m depth 

ative approaches through explore these appro 

mlangu^play Chapters Sandve p 



repertoire to transmit messages to others And throughout, youngsters 
will be actively invoKed in thinking — thinking about ideas they are 
receiving and producing The result will be integrated language expen 
ences in whi<i reading listening, speaking, writi ng, and thinking are 
part of a larger process COMMUNnCATION IN ACTION 

As !>. e have seen earlienn the chapter, one way of integrating language 
arts experiences is through ora! languaging, a second is through litera 
ture-language cjdes that involve children actively in aH the language 
areas But there are many othervva} s in which to adueve a blending that 
is meaningful — more meamnghil than treating each of the arts as dis 
Crete entities to be taught through distinct lessons These ways indude 
integration through themes and topics having natural appeal for children 
of a particular age group For example, upper graders can expenence 
language in all its ramificabons as they thu^, talk, and wnte about love, 
hate, sorrov/, loneliness, fear Topics from soaaland natural saences can 
also provide the unifying thread for language expenences Teachers in 
presAool and primary grades have successfully used topics such as 
arcus, 200, animals, plants, friends, transportabon as a springboard mto 
language activ ity In upper grades teachers have built language acbvitv 
around a country being studied, a soao-polibcal happening, and an his- 
torical period A dass tnp is an appropriate inlegrabng topic at any grade 
level as youngsters plan for the excursion, enjoy it, and then talk and 
wnte about things seen, heard, and done 
Of course not all language acbvity will take place within integrated 
Im^age expenences In any program there is need for times in which 
children and teacher focus on a parbcular language learning This is 
esp^aUy true in the area of handwnbng, as children begin to develop 
skill in foimmg letters, and m the area of spelling, as children search for 
generaliaabons to explain the relabonships among groups of words But 
handv/nhng and spelling, such focused acbvit) 
qui y fiov s into more integrated expenences with language Spelling 
words are displayed around the room where they stand ready for use m 
composibon, children perfect their handwnbne by preparing word and 

sentence cards as v/eU as classroom charts ^ ^ 

charactensbc of language leanung is active 
a-iH r^ajor responsibility in teaching is to design, organize, 

crofi*«e involve children fully in the asmmunicabon 

ar^d ‘ respond to the world of events and language aH 

arts expenences can lead to this acbve 

vvhen expenences begin wuth oral interacbon 
^ into contact with books To d«ign integrated expcn- 
achieved nf th ® understanding of the goals to be 

power and !hp«f treasures that abound for duldren and of the 
language In the next two chapters 
agement of ^ the books that make possible conbnued encour 

sidered In cominuiucabon in elementary classrooms will be con 
of laneuaee ^apters, considerafaon will be given to objecbves 

about^l^ee ®T’*'“sing and understanding 

S ^ *ireaSe ways these objecbves can be achieved 
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Building and Refining Vour Teaching Skills 

. To design a hleralure language e) Je lhal ™ 

ss;k="3:==^ 

Ihc basis for your choice, giving Ihe speaHc rcMonslups you 
. U ^ou SlTcrenily sen, King as a »'X^”"SsSn°for 

^rC:SpSy“nn1Tb" ?“o“umus. n...,ey^^ 

.ttA7poerry7S;J.ionsyoufce|^^ 

£^ge LX™ Agam be ?ra“dyio fxplam ,be reianonship you 
a You are a sixlh grade leacher “("^eia "amvdies wilh 

. You aSTfin” grade°«ch£ ‘‘"''“Ku' ideM'ifr'^vfXSn's' 
enccs around Ihe topic circus . _b„|^of the circus topic 

it\t7,^rn“p?gf3itfg"u';di^^^ 

. grade level of injeres. 'o you J-en '.Cis" CiSf K 

school library three ‘‘''fr'jLor^ffflsupFUUt hnguaging logelhar 

LwmSdwXpin^ orally 
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» » ell. then." the Cat v/ent on, "you see 
a dog s'cr/Hs when it's ang"/, and wags >ts tail v/hen ifs p'eased Now I grcr/A v/hen I’m 
pleated and wag my tel when I'm angry Therefore I'm mad." 

"/ C2 1 It p'jrr.rvg. not growling." sad Alee 
' Ca’i it v/hat i kb." sa-d the Cat 
Through the Locking Glass 


Gertrude Lapare displayed a large and colorful poster. 'Think of a sen- 
tence that describes what the girls in this picture are doing." she told 
the 34 third graders in her bilingual-bicuUural class. 

One student whose native language was English announced, Thi 
girls are standing at the bus stop. Ms. Lapare wrote the sentence on the 
board and went on to display two more pictures. For each a chiM 
whose first language was Spanish offered a descriptive English sen- 
tence patterning much like the one initially given. The teacher added 
these to the board: The dog is sleeping on the sidewalk, and The boys are 
paying in the park. After the three sentences had been written on the 
board, the children reviewed each by reading it orally several times^ to 
achieve the intonation pattern typically used to express a sentence like 
that in English. / r 

We re going to do something different with our sentences today, 
oys and girls," Ms. Lapare continued, "something with colored 
paper. At this point she paused to distribute sheets of colored con- 
struction paper; each pupil received five different colored sheets and 
CTayons. green, yellow, red, orange, and blue. Following a model that 
me teacher had prepared, the students stapled the five sheets into a 
criical stnp with the green sheet at the top and the blue at the hot* 
tom, as shown m the opposite diagram. On her model's green sheet, 
W with green crayon. She left the yej- 

inv anH wrote girfe; on the orange, are stand- 

Whpn ^ students did the same, 

words !n^*k ^ ^ddren had fastened their sheets and printed th^ 

sec if wp blocks, Ms. Lapare began again. "Now lets 

more abmlt"l^ *" yellow- block with descriptive words that tell^ 
^udent voT.?T of girls they are." The 

5 ^ short, lazy, tired, excited. 

dents wroip tf J ?u^' word was announced, teacher and stu 

the j?ir/s block ^ yellow block stapled between the The block and 
blocks '^ofds Until their yello'V 

word called b^^clSiaV “ meaning of ^ 

y classmate, he^she raised a hand. At that point. M*- 
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Stapled into their buildings, she pnnted the word adjective Indivi- 
dually the youngsters explained to Ms Lapare the ' favonte position 
of adjectives in sentences The youngsters were already familiar with 
the terms determiner and noun so — from their sentence buildings 
p could quickly generalize that a favonte adjective position m 
English IS between a determiner and a noun For the English speakers 
in the group, the purpose here was to gam a belter understanding of 
the stmeture of their own language and to develop the vocabulary to 
desenbe that structure 

IVhen all had completed the task and the teacher had spoken mdivi 
oa ) to the native English speakers, the students went on to share 
orally sentences read from their sentence buildings, attaching their 
d'™, I!"!!'"? buildings to the sides of their desks During indepen 
u y times later in the day, the students wrote sentences on 
‘he words from their sentence buildings The 

theyhad*|e“emed° ”“‘'“‘ 

w^nn^nih"*"'"'. ch'Wren used their buildings as models for 
‘he same sentence pattern They 
the d^rmino*^ buildings in which the block between 

adjectives ^ noun was filled to overflowing with descriptive 

tence buiWml^ passed children who had mastered the use of sen 
struct other ®tippljing descnptive adjectives went on to con 

English structure rleuionstrated different characteristics of 

painng of singular verbs, verb tenses, and the 

in one child and see with appropnate determiners as 

remained “he the color code 

With nouns written on red blocks verbs on 
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drew both words and sentences to include m their uni i, 
speaking 

The Channels of Communicallon , „ before ihc noun m 

The fart that the favonle position of a^'JJ laneuace is not Immul- 
Engbsh and after it in Span's'’ m‘'‘“’“^ bitraty language s) stems 
able Rather, the human mind has Revised arbitm^^ 
as vehicles for communication, as "n . are actuallj sym 

hon, and ultimately as vehicles (e’f '"^“’8 "Xlvcs People have 

bols for things without n’aa'VnS '" =™, Articulated sounds of which 

attached meanings to the 'J’'"h"’aho ' ment of these words m 

words are comprised and h> *he ^ meanings to the inlona 
phrases and sentences They ha ,rtno — and to the hincsic 

lions of voice — changes to P'^h * '“v', accompany speech Oser 
bchavtors - the physical n’d«ments thrt^a ,aaa 

the years, combinations of c ^ 'ansaas” 'hrmigh 

lions, and kinesic '’^haviots have g ^ the mes 

which people send messages lo one anoiner 
sages of othere „_minlv as a vehicle for 

Because language '“"‘''“''aP"™ae^5 fundamentally 1"''",?'“,^”.';; 
lion among people, to know a la g receive mesMge* To 

o“se thafi^stL of sounds •“/'"^’AtTn^^nunicalc using all 'he 
language is to develop children s ab^ty^w ^ r!".,?nfnd 

channels through which peop children know how to ’ , . , „ 

of elementary educal.on, then ts *''*1710 csrv "" 
speak, read and wnte, and use langu g 
processes 



inlnnsic nghtness of one s own language code is relatively common, 
especially among monolingual people who take their own language so 
much for granted that they sometimes come to view other languages 
as inferior to their own In this respect, the native English speakers in 
Ms Lapare’s class enjoy an advantage they are not only learning 
something about the structure of their own language but — in contact 
with Spanish speakers — they are learning there is not just one right 
way of expressing human thoughts 
In the following section is an explanation of the communication 
channels people use to convey meaning words, sentence structure, 
intonation pattern and kinesic behavior These are the channels that 
children in elementary schools must learn to handle with ease if they 
are to operate maximally in a world where communication is central 


Words as Channels of Communication. Words are the bedrock of com- 
munication Though arbitrary, mere symbols to which people assign 
meaning words are really wonderful creations They are the repositories 
of humankind s collective and individual experience With words 
humans think with a degree of clanly and precision superior to orga 
nisms not blessed v. ilh the gift of verbal speech The ability to use words 
to express thoughts has been called the single, most distinctive feature of 
Homo sapiens It is this feature that has made possible thekind of aviliza 
tionand control oxer the environment evidenced in the very short penod 
dunng which speaking human beings have existed on the planet 
Kellogg and Kellogg's (1933) classic study of the child and infant 
chimpanzee reared in the same home for a year attests to the primary 
role of verbal language in human thinking The Kelloggs found that 
the ^himp kept up with the child in its intellectual development until 

chimp dropped behind, lim- 
ited by Its inability to communicate with words and use words for 
thinking Donald Cohen (1976) of the Yale Child Study Center com- 
ment* importance of verbal language to the developing child. 


of penreptual and intellectual discnmi 
dreams Tti/ o'^lunng of memory, humor, imagtnahon empathy, and 
terms of Ihl developments can be described m 
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dictine eval^i contrasting and comparing, generabzing, 
“■uplex proS Ouu only to ricall talking out a 

problem solving °”csclf lo realize how fundamental words are in 

'vith word^^'com^^^ perceived as a distinctly human quality work 
comes paramount in teaching and learning This vvork 
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includes endless opportunity to listen and speak •» 

“rm^^d moJ;S™eV"the t 

printed form attempts to «P'“' ,™bols, txgraphmis for each of 
mg provides one or more graphic y . . * ^ there is no one-to 

the sounds that make up word ^V^bols Aimougn 
one correspondence between *^0 ^ enough to form a 

graphic s A°>=- ‘h”' ‘= = 

Lse tor students learning to read and wn 

IVord Bmldms Blocks Morph, me, ^"'^!‘'”'^^croTthoLmcs that 
bearing un.f of language, a 'X moao'fS *0 o"" 

cannot be subdivided without "an •>= 

Consider the word boys Its A „,ihoul losing that n’O’"'"® 

"young man" and cannot be s , ^ are morpbe » 

Z in this case, means "more jeted syslcmatically with 

true building blocks, for words are ^ni.smVrlv’O.give, 

^ ° tetand alone at 


samples can proviot appreciaiion 0‘ _r ,he wa\s words an. 
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operates Children with tnes can unlock and hs- 

buiU from free and hound idling and reading 

bnncinc their understand!!^ urouchltobcarinsp b .p jl 

l^Tn^nTunderstanding can he hrough 
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world of difference in the message sent by each sentence in the following 
pair, a difference achieved by changing the position of just two words 
As dusk began to fall, John saw the tiger 
As dusk began to fall, the tiger saw John 

All languages share certain common syntactic features, even though 
they differ in vocabulary and rely on different means to achieve simi- 
lar ends These fundamental features are 


• Languages have rules for converting statements into questions, 
negatives, and imperatives 

• Languages rely on noun and verb phrases as the basis for sentence 
construction 

• Languages have words used to modify nouns and verbs 

• Languages have tn-built ways to transform one kind of phrase form 
into other phrase forms the bird flew off into that the bird flew off, or 
into the bird that flew off 


In addition languages have ways to combine equivalent grammatical 
units through some form of coordination John saw me -f Jack saw me * 
John and Jack saw me 

Transformational-generative grammarians emphasize similarities in 
syntax among the languages of the world, postulating that languages, 
though diffenng in surface characteristics, are similar in deep, or 
underlying structure Ability to use and interpret this deep structure is 
what children learn as they acquire language faality TTiey learn to 
speak in the noun phrase/verb phrase pattern that trifles language, 
ey team to handle the ' rules ' for question making, command mak- 
^^S^tion, and modification by actually trying out language pat- 
Language learning, m this respect, is neither a process of 

In lDu of stnet imitation. It is a creative process 

^ speakers begin to sense the underlying structure and to pro- 
vpar Utterances that adhere to the recurring patterns Two 

300 400 L l^rce word phrases with their 

are formni By three to three and a half years, children 

the sentpn Brammalical sentences that adhere in most respects to 

grown to moreThanfoS words'^'"’' their vocabulary has 

that *o the sentence-making rules of language 

rules in a relafivp^^^^ |udged Most speakers apply the essential 
youne children ^ ^^urisistent way Two researdiers have studied how 

Roser Broum \,r,A rr oannot verbalize what they are doing 

parental statem » Bellugi (1966) discovered that imitation of 

the essential elpfn»«» 3 parent, m the process reduang it to 

word order- * while at the same time retaining the original 

parental utterance xu j f_ t 

child s reduction barking 

Dog barking 
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A, .he same ..me, .he ch.Id .s ”S’!.rv™me 'tl.h a 

reduce. oas of .yp.cal English sen.ences 4,„. and 

positions to the basic words 

Mommy passes 

child s utterance Yes Mommy has her glasses 

Ss“o“mf an'ft^ gramma..calness of .he.r o.n 

"rL“;rarolsyn.a..ha.cha«^^^^^^ 

vide a basis for s.udy of '“"6“’S ^ | |, seems logical lhal if 

framework for language sludy i" ^ „( ^ynM .hose aspecls 

schools ore lo in.roducc shildrcn *“ P ^ ,hai characlenze Ian 
should be ones lhal generally ’"'.f “ "^„^e conslruclions .lie con 
guages in general noun phrase P ^peeanecs modlficalio 
slrullion of queslions "'8a»v« ^ E are .he fundamemal 

transformalions of eombining sentences a P 

ways of constructing, fP^"-*'"® "auTo ma.ically as 
esses that native speakers P'^. , the marvelous and sys 

e^rgloElermslike^J^^^^^^^ 

between morphology and y I eat,dity in *1 ^ ..pajpe and 

de.erm.nem, these ve ,s general Ef new 

language arts programs ■' 'P' ^ern 8 and 9 discuss compW 

appreaation of language P suggesting specif* 

approaches to Ihe study of syntax, gg 
Vocal Intonation as a 

integral part of any languag J -j^ilcm theo^cra ^^{cK 

ody of speech, t. plays ? pEkcnandmadomlly oruhima 

Wsdcli^V^ -furesof fnm^^^^^ 

’ ^re.imU'lird^srnf 55rrc- scienn- uce the 

3 ;»nc{»re. or the pause that sop 


& 

SOe'ChV crOh/rrva. 
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garten pnmarv instruction to acting and artistic interpretation of 
poetry The applications extend to translating speech into written 
form and interpretation of the wnllen word 

Stress Through changes in stress a speaker alters the meaning of his 
% ords Take, for example the parallel sentences 

Have > ou ever seen a house fly’ 

Ha\e >ou c\er seen a houseflj’ 


ch i 

•vW’y « 
s.a"’ a 


Orall) the difference m meaning is communicated through differences 
in stress In the first, the speaker puts stress on fly, in the second, on 
fiowse By creating similar sets of sentences, children can begin to see 
hov; accent affects meaning Word pairs to start the play are match 
boxrrralchbox short caVeshortcaVe. board walkioardwalk A related oral 
activity IS to generate pairs of sentences based on phrases like porch 
sfiiop, kitchen smk short ait diamond nng, wind chime In each case, 
students must use the phrase first with the typical stress pattern that 
shows the second word of the pair to be a noun, then they use it in a 
sentence changing the stress to produce humorous meanings based on 
me ^ond ivord being a verb Since many nddles and jokes are 
founded on this pnnaple, the activity lends itself readily to joke 
maVmg 


A difference in stress is also used to differentiate words that are olh 
erv/ise ^ost indisMnguishable because they contain the same 
sounds Tne word presen/ can be pronounced two ways depending on 
hov/ It is functioning m a sentence WTien used as a verb — 1 wtU pres 
ent him to you — the accent is on the second syllable When used as a 
~ ^ a present — the accent is on the first syllable Again 

imiv for which there are multiple pronunaa 

r^r,s,„ ^ feachcr can start the action by supplying words like contest, 

word ' contract, orally players form sentences m which each 

Str#>«c two different v/ays, ways reflected in pronunaation 

me ® IS important Read the follow 

ces s^eral times, each time emphasizing a different word 


hungry men must wait 
^ ridiculous cameb roared down 
t he ship leaves tomorrow 
f ly Siafnrse cat is unhappy 


the street 


S'ifting''TOrnmrihf‘'".,'" '*'® reading senlences and 

passages of nrof vaned stress patterns Later they can read 

'”*erpretations of one selection 

and tall Ahh™^ „ “ lov/ness of the voice or its nse 

^‘gh extra hieh m cv femr pitch levels low normal 

S'‘lves to low normM^”? people tend to restrict them- 

n high Pilch changes can convert utterances 
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from declarauve m.o mierrogaUve “t^TdtiTarrsrea JS 

.here .s a rebl.orrah.p 

intent to slate question or ^xclairn ly pattern you will be 

one like T7.r u fltcr is By sh.flmg he p tch 

able to convert the statement into a q e j,elps the wnter 

Being able to identify pitch pa the sound of an 

record Ideas on paper ^h? ^S^ng it The writer 
exclamation needs little other assis of declarative and interroga 

who recognizes differences in the sou ^ sentence with a 

live sentences will be able to deci Inadenlally m helping 

period and when to end with a language 

children relate pitch patterns with p . . . ^ many questions end 

one must beware of ovcrgcneralizing g 

rMth an upward nsc of the vo.ce gfnerally end w..h 

M u/,rre how >“'V “ bnguag^w 
a fall This IS a generalization >h“< 1^"“ 8 generate many 

discover for themselves Simply ® rfcord on the board or on sen 
many questions which several s™ ( eiassmom floor Pe'““ 

tend cards lo be displayed on an <>P'" j„,sed and study he. 

pants orally interpret Ihe questions they h 
productions to discover differences m me p 
renditions , describes a gamelike a y 

Words Sounds end Thoughts sounds of sentence The 

through which ct"W«"';’°''^cwdsorthe floor Declarative 'mp™ 
teacher places four big labeling c he/she divides 

ttve Interrogative 'e Tme a team member draws 

tour teams To play the class Sentence devoid of P“"' 

one from a deck of cards b'enj'S «P''Tfbrrnpm 

tuation The player reads the card beneath the app 

through pitch pattern and ^ j-an either draw a new 

pnate labehng card Successive play^ « 3 ^head/ 

mad and categorize or reread « eecategonze he/she must 

floor game bSard if a player chooses 

show the change vocally children vary and „ can 

Another activity ofuSlature selections Chddje^^ 

patterns is 
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Exsmpeslo ncuCeon 

payifiBcads 
room gang to 
The house sonf^e ine 

etampstOoksHoesme 
looiate LeiJanedot 


patterns is oral interprelati ,^10 tape clearly 

read passages of prose P, are iheirowncom 

their own renditions to can also read alo punctua 

through thetr ®‘“fle"cted pitch pat'ems m P 


posSsm^^^^ 

tion patterns which speakers ter 

/uocturc Juncture P““'carfSwrf (1^1 ‘‘'„^p^Uch'°“n 

minate their sp=«h flow of stress a^ „ oruaUy 


= thirspeech now <;f “eS of flow umaUy 

lunclures and relates these P in the sp „„ am 

schema open «P'«":‘’"'LSr sets of expressions 


Uema open janefnres are qmcjr dar sets oTexpressions •» 

made to distinguish "lay with similar s« pjalong 

Lefevre suggests ‘hat of clear articulau 

develop awareness of tn® r 


Languag® 
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He provides examples like an ape'a nape, ice creamll scream, an tee 
truckla nice truck, flight racklfly track, lUegaViU eagle to share with stu- 
dents in order to start them looking for other sets in which juncture 
switches change meaning 

A second kind of juncture is fade-level Fade-level junctures follow 
the commas m utterances like Margaret, my friend, is at Thomas Jeffer- 
son School Pausing at the comma stops in a sentence of this type or 
ones containing parenthetical expressions or senes constructions, the 
\oice doesn t go up or down, it stays level Fade-level junctures are 
represented by a comma in a compound sentence like Our^wss needs 
cutting, but our lawn mover is broken, and by a semicolon in a sentence 
like The star performer arrived, then the program began In some 
instances however, no comma or semicolon is used to represent the 
pause The student who had perfect attendance received a plaque 
Slightly longer junctures occur at the ends of sentences and gener 
ally are accompanied by upward or downward movements of the 
voice Fade-fall juncture is typically used at the end of a statement as 
the flow of speech fades and falls off before the speaker begins another 
utterance In contrast, fade-nse juncture typically is found at the ends 
of some questions as the flow of speech fades and the voice rises to the 
high level, as in 


Do you i/ant to teach m the elementary school’ 

Is Dr Seuss the author of The Cat tr the Hat’ 

Ha% e ) ou v^slted ihe children s section of \ our local 
library’ 


Qearl) these junctures in speech bear a relationship to punctuation 
in i^tten communication A speaker without consaous thought or 
e ort relies on fade-fall and fade-nse junctures to divide speech into 
^ meaning is sharpened for listeners That 
ftnW 3de-oul at the ends of sentences communicates "I m asking' » 
ThL sentences that begin with question-signaling words like how, 
ounrtiit? ^ If ‘S the Upward nse unnecessary In wntmg, terminal 
atp «iiir identical purpose, but for the wnter to punctu 

tencr/,^ ‘o distinguish the sounds of a sen- 

oenL. 1 sentence signalers - commas, 

of a cpni^T, n^arks, exclamation marks Robert Frost s definition 

itself on i ‘his relationship "A sentence is a sound m 

stnng be strung You may 

as vou mav t Without a sentence sound to string them on, just 

out^a doth« *°Sether by the sleeves and stretch them with 

clothes Ime between l^^o trees, but - ,t is bad for the clothes " 


people are aware that the w ay they speak 
SSSISs maL a ^ bored, exaled happy, 

expfisiveness between these emotional aspects of vocal 

juncture which ar asj?ects such as pitch, stress, and 

EmoLon's «pSss5t’Suv ^ structure of the language system 
Story, ' placed on ^ speakers or oral readers are an over 

P of the Sentence structure of the utterance, m no 
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way however does this fact downgrade the significance of tone of 
voice in the communication process rhildren to 

All manner of oral interpretation is relevant 
perceive the import of tone in commirmcaMg 
lively in sending messages to others Jif„‘ 5 e,ssry pre 

and shanng activities -.5 the impact of tone 

asely because they lead to heighlcne message 

of voice and to mcmased sk.ll m usmg ® 

The reader is referred to chapters 4 and 5 for specific dcla 


Klnesic Bchavtoras a Channel Commumcation Joknow alang^^^^^^^ 
is to know how to use and interpret ® ^ P I accompany speech 

the more subtle posturings and eye bv body movements as 

Albert Scheflen (1972) notes ‘he purposes 5 ^ w y speakers frame and 
an -idjunct to verbal language Some „ maysay I am fin sh 
puncluateverbahnteraclion ^ kmesic expression ^ 

mg my statement or 1 am m charge here 

^^';’f^®■n^t"h!ranrKH^S 

Some communicate feelings of f«r P''«“7e"n loward the lislencrs 
hking toward the topic being addiMM ”' 3 , ^mg opening a 

Some like shaking hands tiking Scheflen the latter 

door are part of the nluals of soc ely Ace^" order agreeable 
movements maintain the social o ,,n,cate meanings without any 

People use k.nes.c behaviors to 5ho is n«t to 

accompanying speech listeners s focusing attention on the P 
speak they do this by turning ..ndersimding by a shg 
chosen Usteners indicate lack f fo^ard 

agreement by nodding ^ verbally b} a vanety ® 8 

indicate their own desire to sp ,g of who is to p ij g 

Such cues make verbal pronouncement 

unnecessary these cues also tell P ,oo rapidly P 

the message across whether 

whether he/she is boring a hs ^ g^pjoyed ’^hen the ^ 

Sometimes kinesic behavio Message® such 

sensitive for expression ‘hro«S j jon t have ‘‘trough expen 

you Would you P^'^^^S^j.aos^people have if they a^ 

through silent language ^vith less animosity 

ence that these messages ar F ^ single or 

expressed wordlessly i„„pe;tc behavior does j 5 g sign of 

As with verbal behavior a smile ^nerally^ 

universal meaning To Engh bn^es EngUsh sp ^,ihin a par 

|oy excitement gjiause smihng « «P Moreover peoP>' 

because they are happy bu embarrassmen 

ticular social context or to cover 


nvest ga a Ju t, 
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from diverse culluraJ backgrounds do not draw upon an identical non 
verbal ’ ocabuhr> Persons from some cultural groups for example 
use touch much more often than do persons of other cultures to com 
mumcate they ma) stand more closely together in communicating 
and in general may use more gestures In this respect silent languages 
are as numerous as the languages differentiated by the linguists 


Instructional Implications In this section we have considered four 
channels through vhich English speakers communicate with one 

another From the ideas presented four possible generalizations about 

tne content and methodology of language instruction m schools 
emerge 

1 Communication should be at the heart of the language arts program 
and should be central in all of elementary education 

2 In a language arts program that has as its ultimate goal children s 
abibty to communicate effectively students should be actively 
involved in refining their ability to use and interpret words sen 
tencs and intonation patterns and kinesic behaviors learning to 
handle the intncacics of language students will simuUaneouslj 
gam in ability to think 

3 Since language is speech and wnting is the representation of speech 
sounds through symbols based on sounds students should have 
endless opportunities to participate in oral language activity and to 
work x/ith the relationships between speech sounds and graphic 
symbols and betvseen intonation patterns and punctuation signals 

A Since verbal language is essentially an arbitrary system of symbols 
created by humankind students should be involved in artivitie* 
that develop appreaation and awareness of the fundamental charac 
tenstics of language Children should be particularly active m 
word and s<*nlence building expenences 

Activities that further children s appreaation of the symbobc and 
arbitrar> naMreof language can be fasanaling Here are a few wa) s to 
ian^Vge^* intimately with this fundamental charactensbc of 


1 Around Us Children make a collection of the visual s>’m 

Dois that surround them — s>mbols such as those for peace 
the astrological signs the signs used to rep- 
Pro‘«s»onal groups the logos adopted bv industnes to rer 
symbols Young language investigators analyze the 

and^? * ^ »f they perceive a relationship between the symbol 
and *e m«nmg being communicated 

narf people who have studied visual svmibols that are 

aa\ creating onginal symbols for a commer 

own'fSdv Children enjoy creating thed 

3 a ^oollogo or a class symbol 

miinicalinn "> upper grades study other com 

S'gn laneuaee "oise code braille smoke signals and 

S" language They attempt to identify the meaning assigned to 
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form* they might have d™'™ t. tee to m«an ty 

creteg sfories'tn wh.7h certam worda easy to repre^ot through 

pictures recur - words like eye »« 

luoath ^ ■" final drafts of theirstones writers 

stitute the pictures for these words ^.^My „y„eed 

5 Hieroglyphics Upper graders can siooy r 

pictures as recorded by the ancient water In the 

was the stylized picture '""“^ft^ficulMo determine te *= 
case of a hieroglyph it is '*''''7 “^d so the picture is called an 
picture what is being represented an^^ ongi 

jrfeo^rflplt rather than a pic og P ^ ^„t,ng 

nalTdeographsthatthey.ntrodu«rntol „o, all am 

6 CItmese Choraclers Some Chm«e f'lTo *m 

compound ideographs a desired meaning 

takers a whole ccmmun.ca e h^ 
ple a represents the 0 

symbol for dawn combines ^^suTmw" ■* 

suns^ represent the tdea cated through 

sented ^ wMe the notion o^ 

this symbol Q ^en yo examples m the pre 

books that provide inhrmat.on Swad^h s Wr^S"ch" 

ceding paragraph came l^i,,e is a pag ^ „,a(Icrs cm In' 

Diuersi/iciiliciii of unguugc ^^d Xey^find m books 

acters clearly ‘>eP'"‘=iemg Orinese charac'e^ Veir sketches can 
their hands at reproducing *>”'lTn,d to communicate 

and encyclopedia articles abou ^„bined 

perhaps explain how ideograp 

complex meanings contain chart* 

7 Mphabcl Soup Some "flhe Komm *"‘'^],d"mo°unling In 

depicting the metamorphosis 

Students can reproduce hes wnlten sy ^^_,j,ed user the 

so doing they may beg jydibols wenvcen alph^e 

of the hlman mmd and ^^'Jve the ddfcmn^f.^d picture based 
centuries They may *7"? symbol am reWcu 
systems m which sound an^y ^^, related 
sj stems m which mean S 
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Communication as a Social Phenomenon 

The word commuHicufioii is a modification of the I^tin word 
commuMicofus, "to share " The word sharing suggests that communica 
lion IS essentially a social process that has as its ultimate purpose a 
common understanding, a unity of thought within the social group 
■pie soaal function of language determines its nature To serve as a 
vehicle for communication, language must have a common meaning 
based on people s experiences There must be some agreement within 
the soaal group as to the general meanings assigned specific words, 
sentence ordenngs. mlonalions, and kinesic behaviors On the other 
hand, because individuals within the group bring unique perceptions 
to the interpretation of language symbols, differences in interpretation 
exist as well No two people have had identical expenences with their 
world, and so their perceptions of language meanings may be 


V/ofd3 ha^’ng consid“f 
able va lev m neaTr-ig to 

pon azh 
O'ass ca>e dnnk boar 


Differences in Unguage Meaning The fad that language mean 
p are constantly changing ac«)unls to some extent for differences m 
in 3tion Robert Hall (1960) explains continued language change 
immense range covered by situations with respect to 
desenbes, for instance, the enormous 
— ,,,a j ^ things named pte, a word which can refer to a two 

S n/f vanety For that reason, the sen 

com^r.n^ ^ “"u” interpreted m terms of the wider 

comext in ivhich it is spoken 

persons^in»°^^^ feeling attached to words accounts loo for different 
U ‘ Fo*- individuals or smaU groups 

meanine a word may carry a positive or negative 

"leaning For example, the words snake, communism or even ptcntc 


iraroductioo to basic concepts about language and literature 


maj c,rtyncsal»o»ssoc,at,c.n. LrlM^y orn.„lss,vm 

miy arrj P°5"'« ,„vc connontion for many per 

Among the «ord 5 that carry ’ "'I . i,odil) processes 

sons iMthin a social group arc accounts for the tendency 

and lo unplcismt phenomcm rerh P for ones wilh respect 

to create more acceptable \^orfs orj AIffr(tm« for example 

to which T ncgatiNC connolition h sanifan/ (oTS^^rbase 

has become the politer term ror midt rtalrr samMry s 
collector and domestic engmee r lor , c other forms of 

Stm.lar teol.ngs ca.st about clearly yettaa 

expression One hVc I ain I got necaliw connotation The 

gc^d number of people the usage carnes » and him is 

same is true of expressions for recfii'e and of the 

going , of nonconforming spellings c-Dressions spellings and 

pronunciation pitcher for . numbers of people have been 
pronunciations socially other hand refers to forms that 

termed noHSlflmfflrd Sfaridard on « teachers may be inclmcd t 

arc soaall> acceptable Some readers ^ nonstandard to 

apply the Wk incorrect o'; day linguists however 

foms that arc not fully ■‘ 0 "P‘^blc,^SXro is nothing ^herently 
reject this terminolog> pointing eommunicaie as clearly > 
wrong with the forms Actually simply a matter of 

more dearly than do standard ones U ts s t , 
acceptability , , . levels of language KOt>e 

Linguists talk too of ‘Las and expressions arc mo 

(I960) explains thit some "tmllcu coroiuunicsHons for 

often used in conversation than formal m th 

pic contmctions Wnlcrs tend to be 9 bu to™'' ^.f^erc 

of words than are speakers pc P structure sente 
opportunity to rework their iheit “tyndioning 

carefully In addition most P® For ,>,,5 when 

depending on their location speak difforen y 

with famdy members at or synagog after ^ 

talking to acquaintances outsi . jjiuations as m language 

wntml and speaking m '"f more coraplcx^ 
large audience ° e® numerous coniacU ( yaneties 

patterns They do this beca „tuations demand d ^pgU 

books have taught that j|y to care to articulate 

,xf Th.« floohes equally plater care w ,^,, 1 , - 


mg Inmoreformilsiluatioi^ a ^ ^^unications a y^hereas » 
clearly in really important assure conform‘ty 

checks spelling of difficult w careful Spea s,iu 

wntmg personal notes a they 

make distinctions like these . -ggsjon and that ^ ygntioos man 

Chous svarrcnl certain ways "f obtdes by the conven 
on whether their language pro numbers of 

dated by the situation compnsou laneuage is 

DiHerences m Dialect M”!! iouW expect J|[J , ihmss 1° 
vanant forms or dialects This „s mean d.lte 

always changing and words and exp 
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differenl people Dialects differ m three ma|or respects vocabulary, 
struclure, and pronunaalion 

Regtonal Dialects One kind of dialect has regional ongins, for example, 
Bntish English and Amencan English are dialectal varieties In Bntisn 
English drey means ' nest' , bft, ' elevator", perambulator, "baby car 
nage , call box, telephone booth " The extent of these vocabulary dif- 
ferences IS indicated by the fact that entire dictionaries have been 
developed that catalog word and meaning distinctions within the two 
dialects Bntish and Amencan English differ as well in elcmen^ ^ 
structure Bntishers say, "He was taken to hospital " In standara 
Amencan Engbsh, the expression v/ou!d be, "He was taken to the 
hospital " And then there are pronunaalion differences so evident 
that they need not be described 

So far discussion has centered on regional dialectal difference 
found in separate and large geographical areas Bntain and the United 
States Dialectal vanations exist as well within the United States Con- 
trast the vanet^ of spoken English in New England, the Midwest, the 
Southeast, and the West Coast words hke grease, root, car, creek, metal 
may have deadedly different pronunciations Tome and soda, hogpj 
and submarine may not convey the same meaning Syntactic dif- 
ferences exist, too In the Southeast a typical question-making 
hire IS "Y all comm' to dinnuh’" with the question shown through 
vocal intonation In other parts of the country the more likely structure 
may be "Are you coming to dirmer^' The appropriate form is, rather 
dearly, a matter of geographic location 
Linguists hasten to remind us that no language or dialect ts 
mherentl) supenor or inferior, that none is dcfiaenl Languages and 
dialectal vanations of languages are simply different because they 
have groiv-n up and changed in response to the needs of the people 
using them and the language development influences affecting them 
Again in discussing dialects, the v/ords right and wrong, correct and 
incorrect are inappropnate The appropnate question is whether the 
vanet) of language being empIo>ed in a situation is communicating 
^ y an acceptably to members of the listening group 

>5 bue of dialects based on s^' 
Dnited Slates some groups have developed dialects 
I, nr, ' j" vocabulary, syntactic structure, and pronunaa- 

Fnel Ca|“"- Appalachian, and Hawaiian 

orderea ('969) these dialects are "weU 

J?'®*' •"Sh'y dweloped language systems" "■* 

Sopatpr* and consistent rules for sentence mabing 

vuSman dialects apply sentence-making rules )ust « 

juw ch Id >5 do speakers of othi? dialects Of 

rvTn'd^r'’ *“ “"'’“O' having assimilated the vocabu 

alltv ‘'■alect wiU probably test lower in verbal 

^■ty, for their ability is being measured m a dialect other than then 

children who speak a nonstandard 
Hovr do yon deal with dialectaUy different children m a 





classroom where .here rs more f C-a’iS"' 
there are three possible nonstandard dia 

The erodicnlion appmch , c JJj,e recion As they sprak 

led and replace it with the one ® i,ne with Ihe stan 

students are "corrected to *’""8 “ 8 ^ numerous Children 

dard The problems inherent m this app „rons or even 

corrected at every turn, made to JJjf , stopped orally shanng in 
interior with their speech, have in the P ^jsss discussion 

schools They have become n^ed language develop 

something that is “unter-produdiye to c nti^^^ ^ 

ment Then too, language is a social P*;'" , Lit of children s 

requiring a complete dialect change schools destroy p 
culture ^ ,.. 1 , According lo this view 

The keep approach takes an ., 0 ^ potential and is prt of 

since every dialed has fT^al communicalionjo ^ , 

culture, children should not be ,L„ their social group or 

olher than the one they have J^Luld be accepted as a 

region The dialect children bring folly capable of cany 

slmdurally consistent means of y be ““d os Ihe medium of 

mg messages to others This dialect “Lh, children should be 

inslruclion, say advocates of j'’® '‘“fhcfr'own dialed and ullimalcly 
encouraged to express themselye standard one -b 

to perceive ns structure rather than * *h the W™ „ 

Again, there are m nonstandard syntax and yo abu 

First, few books have been . „s°„eiy must know how •" "L 

'^I'^t' voSbdaiy m lh=,»'“"<‘.?l,L«olbusincs; 


books nave oeen , |„ must know '‘u-- •• 

ikers who wish to read ex Lndard form ocss 


prei me syiuax ; oseU in a vw 

nonstandard dialects are not tyP .Lasers are less hkSW w ‘’"“g ' 
and social situations NP"=™!‘"^sUmpr<.ymen> ■" level 

paying managerial P'°'"Sent'delemmes Ihe econom 

Ihe way one speaks to some ex .avocalcs urge 

can achieve ... -c .ug load position school 

The aid approach is f “'fjJ variety ohiW'™ sharing 
the full acceptance of the la S ^ —municate m that i^,U,noraI 
children should be encourage others and j,e unfuf 

Ideas, enioying verbal suggest 'h»> ‘Vri! a nonpres 

communication Advocates who P pcononuc 

not to introduce the standard <’PP° „recd to pn>' 

tigious dialect, since this ^ Larhers arc futther^ second dn 
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ideas, enjoying verbal ^ ^^ever suggest that 

communication Advocates wh 

not to introduce the standard „recd to pn>' 

tigious dialect, since niighM^^ 

achievement For that reas standard Enghs stan 

opportunities lor children lo learn y. „,„o,ions .ha a. 

'eel sothatlheycanle.arnto i«^^,p5peak^^^^ 

dard Meanwhile they may ^ ^ f'Jfi-ome bidiah-ct il hj* 

home and in social situati i^gjps the child b ^t>!cms with 
In effect, the add ‘'‘PP^.^f ^er, there am ,onquc ^ 

as with the other melho p of children joqnlted 

bidialcctal view First one g ^ pn^cthmg . than It 

double language 'cs"'"? Jfc „ more ddneu^,, ^ 

learners Second this learning ^^^^Ugation 
Baratz (1969) found through res 
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of a dialect learned m infancy attempt to acquire a second dialect, 
interference from the first dialect occurs 

Although the discussion of problems inherent in all three position 
suggests that no one solution is totally acceptable, the most popular 
position today is the bidialcctal approach A few definitive conclu- 
sions emerge, however Anyone who teaches or is preparing to Q3C 
should be familiar with the nature of dialectal differences and 
stand that no dialect is better than others Teachers especially 
be aware of any tendency they may have to |udge forms of speech an 
to react to the form, rather than to the substance, of messages children 
are shanng If an approach cuts down on children's willingness to 
speak in classrooms and on their enjoyment of oral interaction, some- 
thing IS wrong with that approach Also, all teachers need to take care 
not to interrupt children to correct sentence or word structure 
as true of teachers working with children who are refining their skill 
m speaking their native dialect as it is of teachers helping children 
acquire a second dialect Constant interruption and correction can eas- 
ily turn a pleasurable shanng-togelher time into a penod of discomfort 
that children will soon learn to dread rather than anticipate Commun- 
ication, after all means shanng and successful shanng of meanings 
should be the first goal of classroom oral interaction 
Another goal is that all youngsters comprehend the nature of dialec- 
tal differences and language change so that they overcome the miscon- 
ception that one dialect is inherently supenor to any other 
The social ramifications of language make exciting content for 
classroom study Young people can conduct first hand studies to deter 
mine 1 \ocabulary distinctions among members of their own genera 
tion, parents, grandparents, great-grandparents, 2 the positive and 
Mgative reactions of people to particular word and usage patterns, 3 
the way people change their own language depending on the soaal 
situation Youngsters in bidialeclal classrooms can look upon their 
ov/n language patterns as firsthand data from which they can build 
dial^ companson charts and diclionanes that include examples of 
vocabula^ as well as syntactic differences Students can listen to a 
dialects on tape or disc and try’ out some of these varieties as 
they dramatize situations m which particular dialects — either 
regional or soaal — would be appropnate They can ivnte stones m 
change their form of expression depending on the situa 
use their people who are language wise, who 
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Child Many classrooms contarn chrldren whose 
s3.h whose nalrve, or first language rs 

to nahC; Chinese, Japanese, Vietnamese sit nwt 

ers In thic speakers and are instructed by monolingual leach- 

CaSre,^ speaking teacher to do’ 

arts leaSs S n'*’* ‘I®”’ dtsunbes fhree fleets of the language 
stars who are == 'Pe«h model for young- 

ing In home hihngual Often these youngsters are convers 

8 home and commun.ty rn then first lan^age then rnab.hty te 
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communicate easily m Eng^h English is at 

English-speaking children Their majOT M «« p„ 

school, and their beginning patterns heard at school 

nunnation, intonation patterns, and sente r language 

Second, the teacher must be awf^ phonemes and 

differs from Enghsh not only basic sentence pallerns. 

morphemes of which words are “ P. ^ behavior — m short 
in intonation patterns, and even discussed earlier m Ih 

aspects of the channels of “"amumcaliOT ^ „ho 

chapter As Eisenhardt points ®E "nounce the vowels as (ah) 
have already learned their To they wiU Ea'" „ 

(ey) (ee) (5) (oo), not as (a) (e (!) (o (B). =» ^hey aie used o 

distinguishing among words like , ps a word like ioa< V 

pronouncing all vowels, so that on heir bps a slnirtuml d'< 

become a two rather than a o"”)'”*'' ad|ective usually W h'" 
ferences loo As noted earlier, the ^'“^P , differences , a nes 

the noun in Spanish Other Ea=m s'jujtm^j „se of the auiol.an« 

use of s on the third P®^®°\®\,oition of the verb ra be to 
do, docs, did, and will, 3 subs . of English may c JJ^pomeis 
have In addition, the Spanish p accenting Cnghs . ^ ^ay 
typical stress pattern of Spanish Spanish 

prepositions, conjunctions, a differs 

have difficulty ='*1“®''/'® a “aling questions f'dircct quolalicms 
English The manner of indicating q dicatmS dime 
in the two languages, the manner 


differs as well 



first language In this way native English speakers gain ^ P'J 
sence ofdiverse languages and cultures m their classroorn, and ne 
comers feel that the language and culture they bring are valuable 
contnbutions 


Unguage Teaching — A Summary Thought or Two 

Language is pnmanly an oral system devised by the human min 
vehicle for communication Because it is spoken, oral activity m 

occupy a considerable portion of elementary students time in sc oo , 

through oral activity children learn to handle words, sentence pat ems 
intonation patterns andkinesicbehaviors Through oral activity ^ung 

sters come to know about their language, they learn how f ^ 
talk about it This is true of monolingual speakers as weU as ot tnose 

developing skill as bilingual and bidialectal speakers 

Language also is a social phenomenon Associated with languag 
feelings about what is appropriate language to be used in diff^ent si 

tions and feebngs about the goodness of the way one speaks Teacne 

children who come to school speaking a variety of dialects and language 
must be aware of the students feelings about language and understan 
that no language or dialect is inherently superior as a vehicle for express 
ing thought 


Building and Refining Your Teaching Skills 

• Think about and construct a list of expressions and words that bear 
very negative connotation for you Consider why these forms aiieci 
you so strongly 

• Observe yourself as you function m leaching or social situations 

Do you have a tendency to want to correct usage patterns you nn 
objectionable’ 

• Take time during a penod of social interaction to observe how dtf 
ferent people use Vincsic behavior and intonation to communist® 
What variations do you perceive in individual usage’ Do you fin 
pwple who need help in expressing themselves more effective y 
through these communication channels’ 


* segments of your own language produdion 


real classroom situation, if possible Study the tape to see how v 
you are using kinesic behavior and intonation as part of your 
munication and to determine how clearly you are using words an 
sentence patterns to express the meanings you had m mind 

you speak study the kinesic behaviors of your listeners Thm 

aboul urSaf . . . 


. ' .» . ...V L»eiiaviois or your , 

kinds of messages your Lsleners are sending you wltht® 
ng their vocal folds and loneues Bv dnmtr fhi«; vou mav d 


m,. Tu jV"' longues By doing this you may discover 

that the word language, which is denved from the Latin lingua, mean 

mm • . - .... . ^ .Mttnn 
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aew!l® <*'Wren in upper grades could becoir' 
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• Identify a bsl of specific words 

applied differently in f Hhe w ^^^^5 

activity through which ‘"„PJrtaofthpcountiy Thinkabout 

donut have identical mcanin|5 m aUpart«t|^ 

how you could correlate ‘*1“ ?i*“'.'‘rL„„di 5 OTcrthcbasicgenet 
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Altes Adventures in WcitThni 


Amy, a four year old with already a year of nursery school to her credit/ 
sorted through a large stack of picture storybooks to find one to hear 
From the staSc she quickly drcvs Enc Carle's T/ic Very Hungry 
"\\7iy did you pick that one’ ' a teacher-fnend asked Amy 
Amy \%as as fast in anstsenng as she had been in selecting "I 
We read it in nursery school " And though Amy already knew the story 
of how lhe\ery hungry calerpiUarate Its way through oranges, 

nes.and even cupcakes finally toemerge a beautiful butterfly, she settled 

dov-.m to enjo) the story and pictures again She enjoyed too a follow P 
expenence Her teacher-fnend cut a hole in a large piece of construction 
paper, a hole like those in each of the pictures depicting part of the cater- 
pillar' s feast Amy selected red to color around the hole to show som^ 
thing that the caterpillar either ate or might cat its way through She 
turned the paper over to color purple around the opposite side of the 
hole She explained "This is an apple he ale" and 'This is a plum he ale 
as she told about her illustrations The teacher penaled Amy's state- 
the drawings and read them aloud to Amy, who read them 

^ Q^’^eclearly for Amy, TfcrVcry Hungry CatfrpiWorprovedadelig 

and r«ponse-fiIled excursion into storyJand; quite clearly, too, the book 
P°t*^ti3l to turn Amy toward production and interpretation o 


Hw Children Respond to Literature 

\anaW *" Efcmentflry English (1975) has identified three 

Doem ^ determine how- a child like Amy will respond to 
"attituH,.c are the charactenstics of the reader hisher 

cal state P®*’^®Ptual abibties. emotional and 

fn. auahn^ S'* charactenstics of the hterarv selection Tlurd 

nol,\,hethi reading situation — 'whether assigned or 

purpose undertaV 'vhence stimulated and for wh 

sienificantcha ” *” section, let us look at some of the m 

of the other Itso rarrables for liter to *= 
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Knowing about Piaget's stages of cognitive development, one would 
expect third graders to respond to literary works in terms of the concrete 

and in terms of themselves; onewould further anticipate valuations that 

include few reasons. In contrast, the sixth grader who is beginning to 
v.'ork in terms of formal operations will be able to provide more vtensive 
reasons and make the leap into interpretation of story happenings and 
character traits. 

The Child-Reader Makes Value judgments. Myra Weiger 
provides additional data on the value judgments elementary school cml- 
dren make in response to literary selections. Weiger finds that sec^d 
graders can recognize and understand misdemeanors (bad or naughty 
acts) in stories like Evaline Ness' Sam, Bangs, and Moonshine, Russ^ 
Hoban and Lillian Hoban's The Sorely Trying Day, and Tomi lingerer's 
No Kiss for Mother. On the other hand, second graders have some trouble 
perceiving the motivating factors behind the naughtiness — in 
words, ferreting out the reasons for the misdemeanor. Likewise, s^nd 
graders have considerable trouble understanding and sometimes iden- 
tifying the punishment administered to misbehaving story character. 
Fourth graders too can recognize misdemeanors in stories written^r 
them: stories such as Carol Brink's Caddie Woodlawn, Eleanor Estes The 
HundredDresses,andSoKjssforMother.They are betterable to recognize 
rnotivalional factors behind a naughty act than are second graders, but 
they still have considerable trouble perceiving the punishments admin* 
istered in a stor>'- Sixth graders can handle misdemeanors and moliva* 
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building children's love of books and reading a primary goal of language 
arts instruction and if schools intend to use books as springboards inio 
language experience. Teachers are faced with an abundance of stories 
from which to choose those to share with children, an abundance so vast 
and varied that an understanding of what makes a book fine is essential 
m making wise choices. Charlotte Huck (1976) defines literature as "the 
imaginative shaping of life and thought into the forms and structures of 
languap, and defines the province of literature as "the human condi- 
tion; life with all its feelings, thoughts, and insights." To this aesthetic 
oraenng of life s experiences found in great stories, the reader responds 
and IS transported beyond immediate perceptions of the world to feel 
~ ‘o laugh, to love, to hate, and perhaps to 
wiih time. Some writers can weave so complete a spell 

becomes reality and the real world ceases for a 
moment to exist for the reader. 

wiiMtfo ® a” outgrowth of previous experience 

riorl l‘*erature, yet the skill with which the author has spun the 

theTeadPr of the response engendered m 

must c^M“‘'u^^ child.reader in the web of story the author 
theme that 

beauty and aeilitvs^*^ threads together, and make words fio'^ 
trator must fnn^v. 

words and that ^ pictures that tell the story as forcefully as th^ 
and that stimulate equally strong responses. Character, plot- 
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How Oiaractcr Is Developed It is interesting to look fit the ways a skilled 
author puls flesh and bones m a character and then fills him/her out with 
human feelings One way an author reveals the person is through 
escnptions that paint the story character in the reader's mind In E L 
Konigsburg sfenmfer, Hecate, Macbeth, William McKtnlexf. and Me, Elizn 
vf u example meets Jennifer through the eyes of Eliza 

pern, the narrator who sees Jennifer feel first Elizabeth describes them 
1 ney were )usl about the boniest feet I had ever seen Swinging right in 
f ^ *n the first row at Cinerama ' But 

Jennifer's surface Her words and 
says thm'gs'li^e' reader inside to see her as a real person Jennifer 
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The same simplicity of plot is found in folk stories like A Crocodile s 
Tale by Jose and Ariane Aruego. From a trap Juan frees a crocodile that 
repays the kindness by announcing that it will eat Juan up. Juan tries one 
way after another to convince the crocodile to release him, but each time 
discovers that not e\'eryone is always grateful. Finally with the assistance 
of the monkey, Juan escapes. From the beginning of the story the reader 
senses that Juan will not be food for the crocodile, and although the 
reader may not anticipate exactly how Juan will repay his benefactor, the 
monkey, the reader knows that Juan in the end will be grateful. In this as 
in many other books for the young child, the story develops in a straight- 
forward fashion, coming to an end that is simple, yet satisfying. 


Plot in Long^Books. Books for the middle grade elementary student gen- 
erally retain a similar simplicity of plot. Some are episodic, with each 
chapter a separate entity relating another adventure in an ongoing series 
enjoyed by a major character, whose continued presence is the thread 
that ties the individual stories together. In a sense, episodic books are 
ideal for children just beginning to develop the attention span to stay 
with longer stories. Each chapter can be read separately, providing 
shorter units to be handled during a single reading or listening session. 
For younger children, two episodic books already mentioned in this 
chapter are Pippi Longstocking and Homer Price. Although more sophisti- 
calM, episodic too is Lewis Carroll's Alice's Adventures in Wonderland. 

The youngster In upper grades is ready for greater complexity — a com* 
plexiiy supplied by books Uke Paula Fox's The Slave Dancer. These books 
dilfCT from those previously described in that they do not develop in a 
strictly linear way. with each event centering on a main character or a 
group of closely related characters functioning as one. Rather, the devel- 
opment can be compared more to a river than to a line. In The Slave 
^onts happening to other characters feed into the main- 
sfnrv TV the primary character Jessie, who narrates the 

thp tnbutar)' e^-ents have powerful impact both on Jessie and 

the read^s perception of the situation. 

Other genres; for example, the mysleiy 

of ioi nine with 

ine cu77^P R characters in figuring out the pieces of a disturb- 
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strange ihlnBsLnihiri” hole with Alice quickly accepts all the 

stroki so Lewis Carroll paints it with a 
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Adans Walership Donn was 6rst published in England as a children s 
book It IS an adventure story filled with suspenseful and feartui 
moments but children in upper grades reabze that there ^ ^ 

the story than this — that the book is saying something about me 
need to listen to the weak ones, the need to live together in harmony, 
the need for ontrol over one s destiny Beyond that, the aUegon- 
cal rabbits in Watership Down symibolize human traits Similarly, the 
characters m Kenneth Grahame's IVmd m the WtUows — Rat/ Mole, 
Badger, Toad — s\Tnboli 2 e characteristics usually assoaated with peo- 
ple, charactenshcs like generosity and vanity 
There are of course, less sophisticated allegories for children Two of 
the Golden Wings is essentially an allegory wnth Tico at first symboliz- 
ing soaet} s outcast and later the person who finds that matenai 
things alone do not necessanly produce happiness The 
feathers rep’-esent possessions Rona Zandell introduced her fifth 
graders to allegor) through Ttco Her students let their imaginations 
spin as they brainstormed all sorts of symbolic relationships behveen 
story happenings and real life They e\en went on to compose their 
oi/n allegones 

Clearly, elementary children will at first react to stones more m 
terms of concrete story events and underlying themes than symb(wc 
meanings but as young people from age ten or eleven begin to harmle 
i/hat Piaget has called formal operations, to think m the abstract, they 
mil at times find it exaling to go below the story' surface to toy with 
symbolic meanings As Rona Zandell discovered in her classroom, 
some picture storybooks are allegones with hidden symbobsm that 
upper elementary students can understand and enjoy These kinds of 
literary encounters contnbute to children's cognitive development, 
symbolic bterature has the potential to carry young people beyond the 
concrete and into the realm of the abstract 


Verbal Style In A Nm Look at Children s Ulerature (1972), Wilbani 
Patnek Groff stale "The foremost determinant of bter 
^ ettectiveness IS language Only through language can bterature 
rommunic^e whether wnlten or spoken, the essence of bterature is 
Through language the author communicates plot, 
and theme Descnptive passages bnng into visual focus a 

aspects of setting Dia- 

^al«n,»c forward and provides dues to the characters' per* 

"'ords and their ordering set the 
plo?onwarH^^f P^^^es and sentences may propel the 

reader's establish a lone, and provide sounds pleasant to the 
into hislipr ^ paint of the writer who must dip 

combinations of meanings and 
sounds to create a harmonious verbal picture on the page 

sounds books enjoyed by younger children, vt Ord 

Sd adufes better Lawn to children 

5‘ones Dr Seu^« Seuss is a master of sounds built in 

ral that an o-al stori« with a rhythmic rhyming that is so nalu 
der feels the words must always have belonged 
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back m rapid succession communicate the efficient technique that Jen 
nifer adopts to assure that she goes home laden with treats Konigs- 
burg has the art of tongue-in-cheek humor firmly under her control 
So does Judith Viorst. who uses lengthy "running-out-of-brealh sen- 
tences to achieve humor Remember just the first sentence of Alexander 
and the Terrible Horrible, No Good, Very Bad Day 

1 went to sleep wiih gum in my mouth and now there s gum 
and when I got out of bed this morning I tripped on the skateboard and y 
mistake 1 dropped my sweater in the sink while the water was running an 
1 could tell it was going to be a lemble horrible^ no good, v ery bad day 

What a mouthful* And what marvelous humor — one that middle 
graders appreciate 

It is through word choice and patterning, moreover, that an author 
sets the stage for action Listen to the pictures of Maine that Robert 
McCloskey paints with beautiful words in Time of Wonder and in One 
Morning in Maine Listen as well to Alvin Tresselt's While Snow, Bnghl 
Snow and to Berta and Elmer Hadcr's The Big Snow to see the world of 
winter created in the mind's eye through the magic of word pictures 
Walk along Golden MacDonald's 77if Utile Island to listen to the winiL 
waves, and birds that the author has created there Masters of the art 
of complete and realistic descnption — McCloskey, the Haders, Tres- 
self, and MacDonald — cany the reader along new paths to perceive 
the world through fresh eyes 

Pictonal Style Readers of Time of Wonder. The Big Snow, and The Ul' 
tie Island find that their expenence with literature is heightened b> 
illustrations Books for the younger child tend to be picture stones m 
which meaning is communicated through both words and pictures, 
and in which pictures at times dominate The importance of the pic* 
tures in these books is indicated by the fact that each has been recog- 
nized for artistic excellence by being awarded the Caldecott Medal, 
presented yearly by the Amencan Library Association to "the artist ot 
e most distinguished Amencan picture book for children ' This is m 
contrast to the Newberry Medal, awarded each year to the author who 
distinguished contnbution to Amencan literature 
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oranges thak disappeir from envifonme p 

destroy the forests^ bmld ^oads and hUeM^ ° Jtht «lor 

world portrayed in the .f.ne sparK of gr^n JJ, of tht 

nell offers hope in the perceive the “ jchoolcrs 

less world Even young "^bildre . Joan Klein s p . 

illustrations m the story «hanng of Tlie Aleww 

listened and looked during the o^ shanng ^cl ho^ 

talked about whether the sto^y .. crayoned ^ j jad 

knew It to be so Later indiv^^^^ 

one showing a happy scene th o T/ic FwrHy IJ’"' 

A similar selective use of color is s , 7„f 

for example two Caldecott winners m 
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lVom«. B!a.r Lenl s illuslrabons washed m soft Sreens, yellows, and 
bronns clearlv show where the action is occnrnng When the tunny 
httle woman is lucVed cozily away m her little house, it is filled 
color, but when she falls down the hole after her dumpbng, the under- 
world blooms with color and the Uttle house appears as a blacK ana 
while pen sketch, probably as it remained in the woman s 
while she lived in the realm of the "oni " At the point, however, w e 
the woman escapes to the upper, real world, the lower one fa * 
black and v/hite, >\hile color lights up the little house once again in 
Beatnce Schenck de Regnier's May I Bring a Fnend^ Beni h/mn r^o 
splashes color all over the page at the amval of each fnend to ea, 
lunch, breakfast, and dinner The stark white of the invitation 
contrasts strikingly with the pinks, oranges, reds, and yellows o 
actual events 

A second way that illustrators harmonize pictures and stoty is 
through size In Seuss' And to Think that I Saw It on Mulberry Stree , 
the pictures get larger and larger as Marco's imagination 
returning to normal size only when Marco relates to his father wh^ s 
actually saw on Mulberry Street Similarly in Maunce Sendak s Where 
the Wild Things Are, the pictures occupy more and more of the page as 
Max travels farther and farther from his very own room into the Ian 
of the wild things ^ 

Pictures and words should harmonize in detail, as well When Max 
becomes king of the wild things, Sendak shows Max wearing a 
When Peter in 77ie Snowy Day walks with his feet pointing out uk 
' this,' and then pointing in like ' that," Keats shows tracks in tn 

snow doing )ust this and "that " And when Squire tovel of Trove in 

Duffy and the Devil loses all the clothes that his wife has contractefl 
with the devil to make for him, Margot Zemach shows a sqn*J, 
clothed only in shoes, clutching a hat in front of him Not only shouia 
details of story be reflected m the illustrations, but also illustrations 
should supply additional detail Books like Arnold Lobel's On 
Peter Sluyvesant Sailed into Town and Peter Spier's Ene Canal and 
star Spangled Banner are Med with mtneale detail that supplies more 
infcimation about setting than do the words 

In books for upper grade readers pictures play a lesser but still sig- 
nificant role In many cases the pictures are pen and ink sketches sc^ 
tered spanngly through the book The effect, however, can oe 
powerful as in The Slave Dancer, here Eros Keith's illustrations are 
stark communicating a sense of ovenvhelming horror In Yoshiko 

U*ida s laumey Iv Topaz, the story of a Japanese-Amencan child s 
mtemment in a U S detention camp during World War H, Donald 
Caimck s sketches establish a mood of sorrow that permeates the b^k 
And tt 15 James Barklet/s lUustrations that communicate the absolute 
and ^eryday existence for the man, the boy the woman 

end the dog ,n WiUtam Armstrong's Sounder 

Recommend. Character plot, Ihem^ 

■rMlM^'fir‘*'’“^‘’?“'^‘>'''“"='"’P°rtentaspectsofbook5toconsidw 

g those to share and recommend Additionally in book s 
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hon some concern should be given to inl^uomgA'Mr 

temry forms Constantine Georgiou (W) to 

gones of literature that belong in elementary 

. picture boohs and picture storyboohs in which piCures and 

. poTt^'m wlmSas are fused with _ stones that have 

. folktSes, fairy tales myths, X1.,■ltor to^ and "mimor in fan- 
a "deep understanding of real -sions of humankind 

aful form the universal truths and pass on , national 

• fantasy - "full-length works that bring m g 

into the everyday world ' reconstructed 

• histoncal Slones in which me clearer focus 

• realistic stones in which life is ® ^ , presents information 

• informational literature - ‘ ^15 J^ere 

' style and visual artistry . biograp y divisions Indeed 

Quite clearly, these are not P'«'®'|y,/d^"p?cwre book format At the 
folktales and poems are <■«=" tale .s nol d.stto 

same time the line between fantasy . realistic ^ces 

mformahonal bteralure scope of 'Children 

divisions, however, do , .„,,ure^elementary 

that children should have ‘ into all thecaiegones 

should have the opportunity to d p 

from each rhaolcr about how to evalu 6^ 

Little has been said in part of Looking 

poetry or informational ^ different ^ than plot 

ary experiences Obviously . ,hink more of consider 

at informational literature, one . poeiry> one , ver 

and charactenzation, whereas forms of literature, of j^gart 

it;'r.Lxr.sXmrto,y,udgcd 

BuUdmg and Refining Your Teaching ^.^nnms « 

. Seleef a, leas, three 

Books {the runners-up) to re Honor Book 

teria described in this award winninS 

• Study at least five recent C®J,^*^ 3 ^onue to tell the »lc 

to see how pictures and '^°^‘‘®r*cSIstanline Geojf - plan like ihi* 

• Read a scl«tion from ®i«ve Se‘«P * !vs £«« wn en 

gones of literature Buzz i" Diane Dif*® 

1 picture storybooks VV/.y M 

by Verna Aardema with iii«=* 

(Dial, 1975) 


Literature f 


e language®"^® 



2 ooetrv Mv Oa'n Rhythm by Ann Atwood (Scnbncr's, 1973) 

3 folk- and^a^ry tales olderella illustrated by Marca Brown 

(Harper Row, 1934) j i j 

4 fantasy Lewis Carroll s Alices Adrenfures mVVonderfflnd . 

5 histoncal stones My Brother Sam Is Dead by James Collier and 
Chnstopher Collier (Four Winds, 1974) 

6 realistic stones O/ tow fl«d Death Other /ounieys by Isabelle 

Holland (Lippmcott, 1975) ^ 

7 informational literature Paddle to fhe-Sea by Holling C S 

(Houghton Mifflin, 1941) 


The Instructional Potential of Books . 

Because literatureis the aesthetic ordering of human existence expr 
through words and language patterns, books offer the reader a limi 
opportunity to explore life in all its ramifications and to explore wo 
and word patterns in all their beauty Exploration into the inlncacie 
language and life belong in classrooms, it is in the context of these 
rations that teachers must consider books not only as a source of rw i 
pleasure, but as a stepping stone to other cumcular expenences 
mg of literature in these terms, teachers must go beyond literary cn 
to consider also the instructional potential of books 
Releasing the Potential of Books. A book like Enc 
Very Hungry Cttferpif/or— the book that fouryearold Amy chose to hea 
has literary qualities that make it a joy to hear and see It also 
information that introduces the young child to the changes that tra 
form a caterpillar into a butterfly and is a fine malenal for stimulau g 
creative art and language production Let us look now at ways to relea 
this potential 


The IVord Potential of Books Some books lend themselves easily to 
plays through which children perceive word relationships and 
word power, even as they delight in the activity The teacher can, 
instance, choose a book hke Mcaoskey's Make Way for Ducklings 

-u .! , . / ... jiovthis 


which there 


— is a repetition of ack sounds to help children see 

IS built into words Youngsters who have already heard the s y 

can pay a return visit to listen for all the -acks—Jack, Kack, Lack. 

Nflcfc, Qwacfc Pack,Ouack — that make the listener almost hear the 

m the story They can pnnt the -ack words on duck shapes that tt\ey 
attach to a cord stretched across the upper reaches of classroom sp^' 
and they can brainstorm other -aefc words to be added to the crowde 
duck line black sack, flack, tack, lack, clack, track, stack shack When th 
ne IS full children can add a summary sentence card at the end u 

mg 1 e Mallaxdducksaretheackety,ackety acketybirds ' Ther 

*bat youngsters can chorus all the words and the - 
ence, giving the words a rhythmic beat as they recite And w 

®«°‘ber young duckling s adventure and 
p ” e in an oral storymaking weaving -cefc wordsfrom theduc 
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.„.o .he. yam so .ha, Uhe Make Way K ~ « ““din 

Follow-up activities on successive dajsca .„ci. stor>. 

class story, dreaming up and -^j^elous shots of mallard 

viewing a full color filmloop tha P' . ^^^^5 viewed on the loop 

duclcs, and thinking up words -j^vsical classroom environ- 

Again the words can become part ^ he logger for 

ment, filling up an entire read more about ducUmp 

youngsters continuing to sketch, wn . ^ mallarf ducks may o 

mprlparahon ter a v,s.l.Q a local pond where m 

"r„%oohs-espec.allyp.c.ure^"^ 

- have .he sanre po.en.ial 

crea.ive aclivily wi.h words Explor .fn^an folk tale Aardem 

Bars ...People's Ears Smee the story .s an Afn« ^ lor 

relied on the Ashanti technique ,^,5techniqueinlheirou 
emphasis Upper graders can after an mttia i S 

ing while lower graders can relu ^^ds m the approP"^ vuhat 
sefsion and centnbute the f'Pf ‘f L^and llie la"d '’CS 

Explore loo Peter Max s The > liPo,olitiooop.aa”‘’‘’'’l' j 5 

are a not of color and of sounds 5 ha^ colors and^^ 


are a not of color and of sounds Wo sharp color* a books 

2ippy zappy, whavt, strike t '^^^^rjeoftheseN 

slnketheeye Children whoha\e ^^^^j^ Mincongmd 

can dream up their own fLyolving children m *^"^ ‘ "§30131100 

Many books too are perfect aiirf the foi ® „ ©f the 

descnptions Barbara Cooney's a^«h^^,,ous * 
from Chaucer's The Canterbury ** «. that Chaniidwr 

rhantideer Coc 


iescnptions Barbara Cooney sc ,5 a marvelous desep^^^yo^^ 

from Chaucer's The CaitferhuryT - ^gy idls that Chan ^jj^jihan 

proud rooster named Chanticleer thathiscombwa j,i,ebur 

Lwasimorotrustworthythan^ 

line coral," that his bill s^one like "'' 8 ’'?,;., ,n the slot! 
mshed gold' Youngsters who appeats W' " ,|,fycan 

together a similar ‘•escnpMno h ^_^5„,(roiricah • ^gllcd 

EvenluaUy, working from full on their own o«mi 

think and wnte out other , ig of Barbara Coon > 

with creative comparisons in tne y 

. .,.i„nHihcmsclvc 








The Flibbydidoo 

Once upon a ..me there was a strange fl.bbyd.doo who .ked o stand on .is 

head The mice laughed at the Hibbydidoo not brausei ^ 

head, but because it would do an upside down dance a Mm 
ants laughed at the flibbydidoo not because it liked to , 

would do an upside down dance at the same time but bnM“=e i> j 

sneezing The owl laughed at the flibbydidoo not because it liked “J o ^ 

Its headland would do an upside-down dance and was always sneez g 
because il wiggled ilsears 

Stones based onTlic GiUygoofang are fun to '““^trate Children who have 
composed one can break jt mlo sentence units, with individual young 

sters selecting units to illustrate visually , . j u„ cvalme 

Nathan Zimelman's TJie Lines o/ My Cflf /il/red, illustrate y 

Ness, has a similar syntactic potential for stimulating structured writ g^ 
Zimelman has relied on the pattern "It wouldn't surpnse me it yo 
that he has repeated again and again, each lime with a dittere 
Once young people see how Zimelman has created a sinking e 
through this repetitive patterning, they enjoy expenmenting . 

pattern, using content of iheir own devising Other books 
discover patterns for children's wnling are Leo Lionni's A rp®. 

Otcn. Barbara Emberley's Drummer Hoff and Bealnce Schenk ue 
niers' Somelhmg Spectal The patterns in these books are simple enoug 
even for the pnmary child to handle 

The Story Potentia! of Books StiH Other books open up to ” 

unique dimensions in storymaking that they can draw ^ 

own story production activity Two of Enc Carle s books. Vie ocf 
Birthday Message and / See a Song are examples m point In The 
Birthday Message Tim discovers a coded message replet® wi 

and a J^and a Hyland a He must decipher 

the meaning of the s>mboIs in order to find his birthday gift 
cessive pages are filled with cut-out and cut-up collages of in» 
shapes that Tim follows before finding the gift and tracing his w y 
back In / See a Song a \iohnist announces at the beginning ^ 

sees, paints, hears, touches, and what may happen He urges 
viewer to let the imagination fly to see a song And the pages . 

low are a mynad of color and a fantasy of shapes m which a chiia 
viewer can surel) see a song, perhaps as he/she hears one on a , 
ing that fills the room with real music Children who have seen an 
heard 771 ? Secret BirtWay Message can create original secret 
replete with coded shapes and then reveal the meaning of the shapes 
on pages of their own stones Children who have expenenced the sen 
sations of J See a Song can wnte similar kinds of announcements an 
go on to paint songs to which they are bstening 
It IS through expenences like these that children come to a com^^^ 
appr^a tion of all the literary forms available to them The kinds of acU 
ities desenbed m conjunction with the Carle matenal assist young 
pie m perceiv mg the essence of the picture storybook espeaaUy upper 
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The Drama Faleal.al of Books Because sUmuIale 

reflected in the drama of books, stones have the potential to sum 
clS»m plajmaking Some appear to 

i.ilh this end m mind Take.forexample, CharlotteFomeran TO UJf 

They Parachultd Cals on Borneo, rr hich Jose Aniego , result 

pa^e IS related by a different member of the s ory cast. ^ f 

chfldren vho hat e read or listened to it can easily slip ™ . , 

of these story tellers to improv isea monolog told from = ^ 

of riev. Ed Emberley sPunchandiudy presents matenal “ *3 

this shm, little book actually 15 a scnpt that can be converted easily 

In'^adLion, chapters in the episodic books previously 
this chapter are fine for dramatizing An afternoon of pleasure c^ rK 
from groups prepanng playlets based on different episodes t’o 
bke Homer Price orPippi Longslockmg or from a "‘t"'"- and 

Achim Broger's Bruro, v.hich contains outrageous chapters , 

the Mirror,' Bruno and the Laugh," "Bruno Goes Traveling, 

' Bruno Lo^esHisHead ' Since aUgroupswiIlbe working with ihewm 
characters, young people begin to see differences in the wav ac a 

can be portraved and viewed If joung people are playing wim a c ^ ^ 

fer like Bruno, they \/il! simultaneously be learning something a 
satire as v/ell 

The VteuyEipanding PotenttaJ of Books Young people can 
feelings and thoughts by exploring freely and fully in books . 
books illuminate bfe in all its hardships and delights, books can suppi 
vicanous experience through which young peoplecan dev'elop exten 
insights and viev/s /io76^ 

In Children's literature An Issues Approach Masha ^tidman y 
describes some of the signiBcant issue areas found in modem childre 

literature siblingrel3lions,divorce,dealhandoIdage, war,sex,n^o 

ties and In® role of females Thes^ issues are popular with ^ 

authors, particular!) v.ilhthoscwntingforyoungpeople 
issues related to everyday living extends from the conventional 
high!} controversial, as a result there is hardly a topic that has 
treated in books being read by young people Then too, the reader n 
longer can expect that all problems vnll be neatly resolved by book s en , 
that good v/iU tnumph, and that ev il will be punished Often the rea 
is l»»ft to sort out loose ends . , 

A quick tnp along the shelves of the children's section of most public 
ubianes v/ill suppl) evidence of the extended treatment afforded 
highly controversial issues in bookswidelv available One may find me 

^^®^"°”>mousdiar) of a fifteen) ear o > 

mi dle-dass girl who turns to drugs and sex and finally dies of an n'® 
dos^ probably gi-.en her b-. ' fnends ' One may find The Chocolate 
by Robert Coimier, the story of one y oung man s attempt to stick to 
^ns and not confomi to the going gang system in his middle^dass a 

'^'^^’bb^bnds in the \s bine of an ambulance si 

and f-e blur o< blood as Jerry, the hero is taken to the hospital after a 

^ht vriin«sed by Brother Leon, v. ho stands back out of fear for his o'cn 

position One may find Vorma Klein sMdiii the Wolf '.tan and Me “re 
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beamy products and food In contrast, men arc dfP'ded ■" 
active pursuits — participating in sports, going to work, doing y 

'°Dan Donlan (1972) examined much of the folk- and fairy tale litera- 
ture as wcU as the nursery rhymes that children generally read in 
their early years He concluded that the females depicted were of two 
types 'the sweet little old lady and the beautiful, young heroine 
both of whom ate lovably incompetent " To Donlan's j 

add the wicked witch who symbolizes evil Alleen Nilsen (1971) 
much the same in 58 randomly selected picture books published dur- 
ing the last 20 years In 25 of those a woman was featured in the illus- 
trations, of the 25 depictions only 4 did not show the woman o 

an apron '^Of these four without aprons, one was a *^*'**^' 

queen knitting another an Indian squaw stirring a pot, and anot er 

mother taking her children outside " On the other hand, one posi n 

- - - * - - - - • in children s 

in Caldecott 


finding has emerged from studies being done on sexism 
books Lenore Weitzman (1972) investigated stereotyping 


and Newberry Award winners, after extensive analysis, she 

that "The Caldecott winners are clearly less stereotyped than • ^ 

average book, and do not include the most blatant examples 


So''l/arsDa'/is L/bray 
Journa/ (January 15 
1972) 


sexism 

There is a second form that sex-role typing takes in books — featur- 
ing boys and men in stones and illustrations Schnell and Sweeney 
(1975) studied the distnbution of males and females m the Houghton 
Mifflin Readers published in 1971 They discovered that 51% of the 
stones featured boys and 26% featured adult males, whereas only 
9 4% featured boys and girls, 12 5% featured girls, and only 1 3% fw* 
tured adult females The same slanted distnbution was found *he 
illustrations and the scope of the adult occupations 70 5% of the 
trations showed males while 29 5% shoived females, 84 8% of the 
adult occupations depicted were male-filled, whereas only 15 2% were 
female filled Just as overwhelming was the listing of actual occupa* 
tions filled by adult males and females, nine different occupations 
were shown filled by females in stones while fifty-two different occu- 
pations were depicted as filled by males 
The significance of the roles assigned men and women m books has 
been noted by numbers of wnters Daniel Dielench (1972) wnting m 
Elementary English elaborated on a point stated earber by Mavis Dav is 

U IS widely acknowledged that the child s self image is created m the 
early or formative years, and that U is partly through books that this image 
IS formed It is also widely acknowledged that the child s image of othe 
time* by the books he or she reads at this 

SUnonty Slmotypmg Not only do books provide the reader with a 
limited and distorted view of the role of women, but books provide 
stereotyped images of most minonties In the first place until rather 
wcently few books for children included mam characters who are 
of racial or religious mmonties Secondly until rather 
recently few books showed adult members of mmonty groups operat 
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.v,.h.n .ho full rnnBO ot - f " 

m.nonlies currying out "“™f *''? °nJ„^bcks, Indians M«i- 
today the number of books fealun g ,j,at 

cans, Chinese, or Hawaiians °d males pursuing 

feature minonties, few '‘'P'= pmfessions The recent 

careers in many of the h ghly P feature minority charac- 

increase particularly in dcnartment, with Afncan and 

lers has been pnmanly in the folktale departmen 
Mexican stones becoming popular „rta,„ of silence 

One of the Hrst books to break through the^m ^ 
about minonties on the Amencan seen a ,, an 

raine and Jerrold Beim A "'nlla” iwo little boys - one who 

ordinary friendship between Te Another landmark wa 
in no H.nck. the other while Anoiner 


raine and Jerrold Beim A piciun. j ^ two little boys — one " 

ordinary friendship between Te Another landmark was fera j 

happens to be black, Ihe <»»’«'''’■ = ^T|,'ht of Peter, a luHe black 
KeX The Snowy Day that to Is of the B books about 

boy, out in the snow. Since hen *"^gXurin.eaacial friendship, 
Peter bv Keats as well as other fmtnontv croups handling 
about dfemminalion, about "tembere of mm Jy g^^^P j , ,„r 

day to day problems of '‘''a^ Sg ““rhfl£ need 

dan’s His Own VVfierr, m "b'cb d'O'og ,1,5 surface Child'e" 
the numbers appearing b-tPo o P , ^monties ate show 
many more books in "bich «cul rnm uf me w 

rangi of everyday pursuits tf >bey „al..ies of life wt" 

and of people adequate m scope to mee 

pluralistic society w »o share wiih cMidren, 

feslrurtioiiol Impheatfone In sel«>'^f ,he° overt ^ ‘ojje'irso °iely 
teachers roust become otP" , agcul the role of pe P jssmg ste 
messages books send to 'oadeis ,,5S„„g ”P,„d m their 

SomelTmes teachers are so ecertstome dassroom book” 
reotypes that they fad to see 5 glfbara Gran, s 

own behavior For exampi ,,u childrens ^dcr women mdi 
of the older woman P"P' “f.Aoeks porttay'"6 m themselves 

study (1974) of 20 ^S^s stones lend ^s ,„is engage 

mipH iViat older women m r 


of the older woman books ,alk to themselves 

study (1974) of 20 P'^h^ ^S^s stones lend^,^_^g ,„js engage 

caled that older women 1 j strange characters « 

or to animal companions^ act . themselves person and 

in domestic aclivilies and I ve ^y^ frem the 

stones tend to snicker or a bit fc,„d of stereotypes 

complain that she is a nu ^ ^vith .-,16 literature o 

The dilemma of the rpP«>‘"B 

not easy to resolve Most has wken ^ 

gives a stereotyped jottcHuck (*9 Lite 

Should they rewrite it issM*^ , 

middle of the road pos' .“^5°^,, ceoiarked wxiU pwm'' o' 

Elemewtary SeJiao/ (19 ncmS their ^°dbeUi-fsof 

There IS no pom. m ^ 

beautiful young S'* "'“gLh rto";';,, .*«•“ be’ “d ,,u,„led pom. 
molhers or nagging wive^^^, Je le|k"„„,, „n.c. a m 
a society long past todays 

tional hentage t gg 

of view 


Ads to booK select^ 
Chidrens Books in Prrtl 

(New YorK. Bewkef 
revised annually) 
Sub/ectGwi^eto 
Children s Books m Pont 

(NewYorK Bowkcr 

revised annually) 



To expand children s honzons beyond the traditional stereolj^ed 
views, schools need to help children become "image wise " 

Grant (1976) suggested that young people conduct searches to identity 
for themselves components of the images being projected by books, 
that they identify books with the most blatant sex or minority stereo- 
typing and give a "stereotyped image award , that they have the 
opportunity to meet face to face people who contradict the images 
delivered by both books and the media In addition, young people can 
keep alert to stereotyped views expressed in classroom discussion, on 
television, and in informal conversations, they can write and/or 
stones of their own that show people of many races, of all ages, and ot 
both sexes functioning m a wide vanety of roles 


a 

See Leo bonni " in 
Con*empora 7 Authors 
(Detroit G&e 1975) vo's 
S3-56 op 380-81 


The Goals Sought — A Summary Thought or Two 

VVnting about how he views the stones that he composes and illus 

trates for children, Leo Lionni has remarked 

When 1 have a slory m mind 1 am not conscious of the aierage age of tny 
potential readers I believe in fact that a good children s book shout 
appeal to all people who have not completely lost their original |oy an 
wonder in life The fact is that 1 really don t make books for child^n a 
all I make them for that part of us of myself and of my fnends, which has 
never changed which is stilt a child 


Teachers must hang on tightly to their onginal joy and wonder in 
life, to that part of them which is still a child Managing that, men and 
women bnng assets to teaching interest m the little things found all 
around like mushrooms measuring worms, and minnows, a delight 
in the sounds of language, an intense desire to find out, a commitment 
to understand people and living, and, ultimately, a love of books that 
reflect the things, the people, the sounds of life and language Without 
this love of books, teachers find it hard to instill a similar love in chil 
dren — a love that is, after all, a fundamental goal of language arts 
instruction They find it difficult, too, to achieve other goals they have 
m mind when bnnging children and books together that children — 

• excellence m the wnting and illustrations they find m 

• read widely in diverse literary materials 

• gain ability to wnfe m many different forms (poetry, picture story, 
fable, realistic slory, and so forth) 

• pm ability to communicate through vocabulary and sentence pat 

co"\* through contact with diverse patterns and vaned 


. “"d evaluale stones , 

«pand their honzons to explore every area ot human endeavor and 
• SmVd "“dd and of living 

expand their perceptions beyond traditional stereotyped views 

rcjDons/7^ m “ddilion, must keep in mind that the child rcadei's 
P o literature is determined by a number of interrelated fac 
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lots Ihe three most basic '’""S Mture of the reading 

qnalities built into 'hoblcrary election andjhc^tu 

situation To achieve the vaned g ^ factors affects 

must become mcreisingly aware of how eicn 

the cl lid s literary response 


Building and Refining Your Tcachmg^“'‘ „( ,|,e (ollon mg 

. Search the library •<> o"' ^ ,„,a,est m 

calegones . developing ch*^*^*'®”* 

1 a boob with high potential for deael P t 

words . , . building childnm s sbill m ha" 

mg in children classroom ‘‘"'"“e,'clenienlaiy 

4 a hook that could lead easily with upper 

5 a book that you could read “ » „on of an issue ""P 
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All was quiet in the second grade classroom. Every child had eyes 
nveled on Barbara Sdiv/artz, the teacher, for this was storytime* 
"Once upon a time," began Ms Schwartz, making her voice sound 
slightly mysterious and far away, "there was a bright and beautiful 
girl named Cinderella Cinderella lived with her mean stepmother and 
her two mean stepsisters . . 

As the teacher introduced the famibar fairy tale, she took from a 
basket silling on the floor nearby a sizable piece of blue construction 
paper cut in the shape of a shirt On it was a picture of Cinderella with 
stepsisters and stepmother Ms Schwartz reached into the pocket of a 
clothespin smock she had donned for storytelling and pulled out two 
clip clothespins With them she attached the paper shirt to a length of 
plastic clothesline she had strung across the room and then said. 
Now Cinderella was the hardest working girl you could imagine Her 
stepmother and sisters made her work day in and day out scrubbing 
and cleaning, tending the fire, carrying water from the well . . " 
Continuing with the words of the story, Ms Schwartz again reached 
into the basket, taking from it a piece of yellow construction paper 
that was cut in the shape of a big sock and that bore a picture of a 
hard-working Cinderella She clipped the sock to the storyline as the 
second graders inched fonvard in their seats to hear and see what she 
would say and do next 

As the story unfolded, Barbara Schwartz continued to add pi«e 
alter piece to the line By the time she had related the tale, the hne ssas 
ynad of color, full of paper trousers, socks, dresses, shirts, skirts, 
and tovrels hat sequentially told the story m picture form 

ine teacher called for volunteers to retell the story and simuUan- 
wusly to remove the wash from the "storyline ' Boys and girls eagerly 
iho. each in turn removed a paper garment heshe retold 

^^t assoaated with the photocopied picture on the P*^ 
inp opportunity to partiapate in the retell- 

.1 to theu^^oris 


«*»*/? tot 


■ ra.s txm-tjr-cz.Kn ayr^ r-^) 



Aftemards the youngsters °''Xr 

talk informally about the story . ^ explaining nthy he/s e 

with the other a favorite part *“f"„'Sen each was to be pr^ 
particularly liked that segment ut o'«r“ by his/her 

pared to tell the whole class the part or p 

mhort and the reason for the choice , ““P Lm 

The quiet of a diotd on the piano to |i 

voices Once the teacher had to stnke a^_^^^^__^^ 
attention She reminded the cla sludents to listen i 

kept confidentially low „ „ere being told rppmuped to 

so that they could relate whit h y Chilten 'eg P 

Conversation time was ml t y ^bo„t the pad P 

share Presenters were aWe to K f„, Ihe choices 

chosen by their mates such as He like Icnoivn 

were not very clear with s expected tom cognitive 

was nice prcviihng ln> folticraturcaiinis h 

about children s typica respons 

development (see chapter 3) ,zs second slorylme 

On successive days V!,„„esVo replace Cin*rf» to „n 

groups to concoct ong«nal aprons ^ meces taler they 

Children cut out shirts Ptoi^cTslory words on P ^ung the'' 
struchon paper and mto"' Ustening dassin < 
orally shared them slorms th ^ '“^‘^cKrs and parts "S P 

own wash °n ' ^-out favonte chnm^i^uces 

paired off to talk togethe jbcir mate s P 
ing to relate to the larger grooP m 


ivolving Chliuren in ■■ ch,wattr sna" „,|On S"\" ...res being 

In the morning Barb ^,,h '?P Ayes the "‘’.'Lfa numerous 

graders the childreti I SW meir ey , hey incl“T„ storytell 

m them chairs nnf totovmS_^,o,d the s^ For 

hung on the line Wto 'jac^ w ords ‘to' „.ly piotom^,„^h Utcrature 
details and some of ^ ih^ surable enennn ^ ,u Iis 

me When discussing m pa , pleasu'a" portunity to 6 
SL™ ume no. nn2P«-‘'t. i. 

and a spnngboard mm poipose ^ 

tcning skill throng ssrooms sh^M pUher than 

a'-;iSs^to 

involved procesip Active U ^ .hemsei'^V , miimale y 

•.rssits’i’""" •’ 

expression or « 


,eca ng come sal ona 

detal 


^uerxing everts in 

©rgralsto es 



mg Other signs include asking clanfying questions, sticking to the 
topic of discussion, and actively seeking out new ideas and under- 
standings dunng discussion In classrooms listening response at times 
may be even more overt and easy to distinguish Children may 
respond physically by choosing, manipulating, or organizing materi- 
als, by purposefully using their own bodies to respond, by moving 
spontaneously in reaction They may respond by interacting, telling, 
retelling, writing, dramatizing, drawing, reading — in a word, doing 
Franklin Ernst (1968) proposes that listeners' response is almost con- 
tinuous if they are fully attending to a message He states "Listening 
IS an activity evidenced by movement on the part of the not-now-talk- 
ing person It is manifested in the behavior by the physical visible 
motion of the listeners body To listen is to move, to be in 
motion for the words of the talker " 

Visible motion takes the form of a change in body position, a move 
ment of muscles in rhythm with the speaker's sentences, a change in 
eye and facial expression The truly involved hstener is active men- 
tally, an activity reflected in physical behavior 

Characteristics inherent in the classroom situation itself, m the 
teacher and in the students determine how actively involved in listen- 
ing children become As first factors, Faix (1975) mentions class size, 
the physical design of classroom space, and time of day Large class 
size conceivably can limit opportunities for active listening emerging 
out of involved discussions and stimulating presentations, but oppo^ 
tunnies still exist A physical banner that cuts down eye contact and 
movement among participants has a similar potential for interfenng 
\yth interaction and positive listening Then too children are more 
alert and listen more actively dunng morning hours, they are less alert 
i^ru^ of strenuous play The teacher is a second factor 

Whether he/she is a thoughtful listener, is open to diverse student 
responses, and is a person to be trusted with a full and personal 
response are considerations m how freely and actively children 
respond A third factor is the children themselves The age of partici- 
pants and their level of self-control affect response patterns Very 
young children have more limited attention spans and are less able to 
handle abstract content 


To work for active response is essential if schools are to overcome 
me passivity to words received aurally that many teachers have 
,n Paul Witty (1967) reports studies indicat- 

w£,i . school pupils spend an average of 20 hours per 

hoiTrv " ^ eviewing with 15 hours per week for first graders and 25 
h« graders Such a continual diet of televiewing 

of ml elementary school children into passive receivers 

vrmllT'v ' Television viewing, after all, is a simple receptive 

to react Visual and verbal stimuli but are not required 

Quartr of" ‘«s»ances they can listen with half an ear and a 

which nooni"**" Television, in effect, becomes background noise of 
Which people arc aware but to which they do not attend 


active*endelv** It is possible to make listening an 

make listenme*^ elementary classrooms It is equally possible to 
g ® purpose filled One way to do so is to turn storylime 

Wa/s 10 maite commun^atoo come into aa on 



inlo an oral languase Irnio 'Sme '’'"'l 

elemcnlary l.inj;uago „, 5 ^,|dren listening to the best of 

Slones and poems should be oml \m . , sessions are struc- 

slones and nonficl.on In the jf' iviU bu.ld and 
tured with followup „.jl learn to listen to follow sto^ 

refine specific listening sViUs characters, to judge nghtness 

sequence, to interpret feelings of ^ fancy, to identify 

and IS rongness of story ads to d.st mgu.sh fact 
words that arc partiaihrly offer purpose filled oppo 

All areas of the elementary ■ion2ninsl«,'"'"S“t 

tumtics for des'eloping listening s i based on an bt't' L 

living activity Wnfing, (or «, can be ba^^ ^ j , happy 
espcncnce, children listen to idc y ^ ap identical inoo 
message and then use 'bo'c 'vnrds to ctialc ^ 

parallel story they create In liU "'»™";h'e"cp.^“ ‘"’trite 
listening, children independent y . ^ selected passages 

which iL teacher has already ‘‘'l 5 graphs and 
more, work with maps «nVe o«l 

mathematics, and ttivestigalions actively 

with >oungstcrs listening to j,on, ”'^words Even 

complete a map, graph, or Jps to follow, words 

specific detail, for a sequence ^ P jyncs. Aunng ad 

dunng music youngsters can listen » thoj^ p.ctute, 
that create a powerful mood a^ PJ^" manner m ‘ ^cfi only the 
lhe> listen as the teacher desenbe Auam the but 

be raised and the brush ts to be held Aga^ „„dtelanibn 8 ' 

development of contenl‘related i,,erature lao 

development of listening skills ^ ®"P*'!fural component 

Purpose-filled listening occurnng a P^^^pjeicly .^formation 

guage, and subject-related activ i listen to 6 j j,(j locate 

of learning and communicating 

they actually need to complete ^mbera story *f’ inherent m 

words they will need later on, t ^ Because listen 5 capdaha®* 
Donald Landry (1969) ?<>■"» ^ing of bs'en-nS hoo> ‘‘W f" 
many classroom activities, the ‘ -i-pady a pwl of .. ,,ye ]* , 
upon those experiences which ar more e j,g 

uses them to make living “"t *‘=?XwhKh other areas can^^^s ^ 

lening IS "one of the media thro S|^,jdrcncncoun« ®"‘lserns 

and learned " Through alheoiatics -jjs and P®' 

saence and social studies, from .. ^^5 These thoughts 

encounter a variety of sentence ,,pres 

may become the children s own 

speaking and writing , _ as par* o' ^and m ^ ,« the 

Purpose filled listening ocw jpeakmg 60"^,Jj,ation5 m 

tion process, with listening JnWspcakmg ^ take , yjju 

rally there are two kinds of hs .mmediato 8 ^’^®,^pen two >o ^ ^^t 



IS great Presentational lislemng is somewhat different Here a major 
presenter or presenters maintain the primary speaking ^le with lis- 
teners serving as an audience that contnbutes nonverbal feedb^k and 
occasional verbal input Listening to stones being shared, TV and 
filmed matenal. lectures, and speeches is essentially of the audience 
vanety . 

Classroom listening should reflect the ways listening naturally takes 
place in normal everyday bving if children are to acquire skill in 
tioning both in conversational and presentational situations Andr^v 
Wilkinson (1970) is an advocate of much classroom time spent in the 
basic conversational or discussion situation "in which two or three or 
half a-dozen are silting around, and ideas get discussed and pushed 
around ' He proposes ' a large amount of splitting children up into 
groups and working in that way " Paul Bums and Leo Schell (1973) 
agree They see listening skills being developed as children talk "in 
functional situations in which other children have a functional need to 
listen, ' and advocate much oral reporting — as well as group discus 
Sion, storytelling, and other speaking opportunities" as means of 
building listening profiaency Through interaction m small conversa 
tjon groups and on a one-lo one basis, children will learn to vary their 
listening depending on the situation They will grow m interpersonal 
listening skills learning to respect the opinions of others, wait their 
turn, be polite, and respond in terms of what others have said 
Through participation in presentational listening situations, chil- 
dren will loam to express physically their understanding or lack of it/ 
to raise significant questions, to ask for clarification They will learn to 
take simple notes on material presented Since much college instruc- 
tion IS of the presentational vanety, these skills are essential for the 
college bound 

As the foregoing section implies, children and adults listen for a 
vanety of diverse and interrelated purposes that fall into three cate 
gones gathenng information (Informational Listening), analyzing and 
)udgmg cntically (Cntical Listening), and appreaating (Appreciative 
Listening) Although distinct categones, the three often blend in real- 
life listening 


Engaging Children In Informational Listening 

Informational listening occurs as people understand, remember, and 
respond to the content of an oral communication They engage in infor- 
mational listening when they — 

• and respond logically to details of a communication its content, 
sequence, organization, or specific words, 

• reproduce or recall details from an oral communication they have 
received, 

• summarize an oral communication, 

• ollow directions contained in an oral communication 

construct a set of visual or verbal notes based on an oral 
communication, 

take action based on facts contained in a communication 
too ^^/^tomai'ecofrmunicaioncomerrtoaciion 



One procedure people use when listening for information is to orga- 
nise menSSly the Ly elements ot what is heard Listeners visualise he 
steps in a sequence, sort significant detail from 

cant, note k'ey words that carry the "uS, 

when listening for information ,s asking f hearf 
unclear Helpful too is repeating either silent y or omlly ivhatm 
This people do, for instance, when given a set LuScc back 

follow, hsteners ask for further detail or 2 ^s« 'he ^ 

to an informer to make sure they have the This 

Sometimes people listening for hslenL |ol down 

IS done when someone proffers a cvcip ... jn vvhich ingre- 

quantities of each ingredient to be odif j,,nne or after listening, peo- 

dientswillbecombined By makingnotesdunngoratterii 

pie are recognizing the transiency of , 51,115 schools need to 

To help children acquire that require chil 

provide conversational and presentation P follow directions, 

Len to react and respond to “5 Barbara Schwartz 

and at the same time take notes and su designed activities, 

showed at the beginning of *= chapter c language 

focusing on specific listening skills “"“* /ehildren In her lesson 
activities, are possible even “'■* pnma^ g ei„tdren recall both 
the washhne became a story outUne that helpeo 
sequence and delail 
Listening to React to Detail. As 

pen children's perception of dctai A'*'™"' , Sicouragc st'K*"''® “ 

mque of many pnmaty '"^Siung rounds, words an^o 

participate in the storytelling by ^,.,,i,s storylines so that they 
actions Listeners must attend ^^^if y . appropnate cue m 

be able to add their contnbution upor. hro"^^ sloqi one 

is an Ideal tale to tell as a sound SW ^„„,ar for h«^ hda; 

succession of animals what ® introduced each of the , g550 

Before sharmsth.sslary,MsSo^^^^ 

acters to her listeners, and they mio sound g P jg 

ciated with each Then she ^storyandroakmg lhe PP 

becoming an animal mentione ^^ occurred with young 

sound whenever the animal .^achers en)oy j narticipa 

Many other talking-animal , rather easily into 5°“ /gee ref- 

childU can similarly be such as Hrmiy ^ 

tion stones, including perennia favooie^^^^^j^^^^ewer^ 
erencelistforPaulGaldone sil _ rmation listen 

Arnold Lobel s Frog niid „Ssorc of sound played 

Upper graders Ert>“P »' eu teSer is- 

ing if the selection '= „ World Senes jJ^peoers and the 

with "Casey at the Bat Burl S groups specifically 

Inbuted colorful, inflated h““°°"L ,eachers reading, they P 
cheerers As students listened to the i 

aeons nappe" 


SofTW teachers cat sour'd 
Slones tneynzuPl a 

lafoB arrow on a St c 

S,liiP«ne»"'’“'" 

aretoconlrou'ea 

pancuiarsour«J and 
^rtiondcaiea 

cessat on ol the sound 



hslencd to ,dcnl.fy the.r contnbut.on cue Each time the <?' f “ 

stZ on Casey, the booers stamped, |cered h.ssed, and waved he 
balloons And each l.me ' when appropriate the cheerers roared thei 

‘''’To°s''om°e' selections listeners can contnbute words on cue A PcrfK^ 
story for this is the old talc of T/ic Ullk Red Hen (see reference list for the 
edition illustrated by William Holdsworth) Groups of children can 
become the dogs, cals, pigs, turkeys, and hens to contribute 
repeated dunng stor>telling ' Not I/' said the dog Not I, . 

Nod,' said the pig Noll, said the turkey "Veryivcll, said the little re 
hen 1 ll do It myself ' And she did ui a 

Student contribution to a story can be physical as well as vcroai n 
third grade teacher shared Sylvester and the Magic Pebble with her c as 
In this Caldecott Award winner Sylvester's parents try to discover nis 
whereabouts by asking several different groups, in each case the paren 
get no information This teacher turned part of her listening group m o 

animals police, and so forth Atcachpointinthestorywheretheparcri s 

make an inquiry, she paused and looked toward the students playing the 
appropnate role Those students shook their heads and frowned in 
response 

These examples from classroom practice suggest that most stones can 
be told so that students participate m the telling and become moving, 
active listeners To do so, they must listen intently for cues or details an 
then react quickly 


Listening to Recall and Respond to Detail. Children must go 
beyond the ver> elementary-level activity desenbed above and listen to 
recall and respond logically to detail Purpose-filled listening for detail 
occurs as children cooperatively pursue learning tasks, talk and listen 
informally together, attend to group presentations and material read 
aloud partiapate in structured discussions and classroom games 


Pursuing Cooperative Work Tasks The work task that several youngsters 
complete together is a natural setting for developing skill in detailed lis- 
tening Working together in small groups, children must bslen closely to 
one another to make a verbal response that maintains the logical flow of 
ideas and ultimately to gel the job done Cooperative work tasks that 
require considerable give and-take and careful listening to detail 
include 

• composing poems, stones, letters, wntten reports m pairs or small 
groups, 

• deciding how to lay out a final draft of matenal written in teams, 

• editing one another's wnlmg on a face to face basis, 

• deading how to organize and present a group report to the class, 

• preparing for group puppet shows, dramatizations, and 

pantomimes, 

• fiS’Jnng out how to orchestrate and lead choral speaking 

• figunng out answers together to mathematics problems and to end of 
chapter questions in social studies and science texts, 

planning cooperatively for classroom events, parties trips, 
speakers. 
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• mvesligatmg a science problem laboratory style in pairs or teams 

• constructing a classroom display 

The work tasks that teacher and one or two ‘^g,her 

also provide opportunity for srowlh m detailed listening skills learn 

and students discussing samples of creatn e trSMl night — all 

board planning for an assembly program or a , J 

these task related |obs trigger talk and active listemng for 

Comersins Informally Tasellier "“ro^'cSnsed of two or 

mg detailed listening skills 's assembly or individual read 
three youngsters After a school holid y / about things 

mg time yo“f*Ssters gather with 

done enjoyed orread anexcmngscl’PO*s“'’>^‘^‘ 

canalsosharedescnptionsofafavonte can share descnptions 

a pleasurable outdoor activity ora P yg^jinc together young 

of a hobby or a highly admired adult ^n,un,cated to them by 

sters form into larger groups to f and take children 
their conversation mates Throug .. r and to make their con 

learn to listen to the detail coritributed by fnend 

Inbutions relate to ideas already P, , . j.g about how to get along 

interaction children 'ire simultaneously leami g 

with others m face to face di^ussion youngstere 

Informal and spontaneous <^°''''®^®!,Xotalkbnenyaboutamaiter 
who meet in a classroom 1 for growth in conversational 

of mutual concern hold a similar f %ng5ter must altei^^d 

hstentng skills Because vo'«= ^ deUd sche^ 

closely to be able to respond to ,op,c is fP" " Ij 

time for informal conversations i discuss Op®'' j 

participants deciding m pairs what > concert with listening 
encourage growth in interpersonal skills m 

speaking skills Oral reporting m all 

Rrspandmg to Croup “spKrafir “PP'^'nlfo TeOT of 

the content areas can be structm — P j-j^er proposes h » 
late recall of detail by li^sleners ^^f^u^opics lo be explained m 
reporters preannounce the , -jq three or four group j 

oral presentation Listeners questions and^fjfsieners 

group taking ^responsibility fo Afterthereportmg « 

about one of preannounce P ^j^ijepresenlershsle 
orally review details on their top i, wieners ask questi 

have picked up essential pomts the content thev ^ hooks 

nal presented and * “^an handle of ongoing 

In much the same manner one cai as pa‘ , — g 


svenlually sumuu. informational 

-manner ^^fread aloud as pad ^ 

and magazine and ’r'^'^^f^P^gfojnhannB a book su 
class activity Fo*" sucgestlhalchildre fhose m the 

Bwsy Water with second graders sugg start ,f,e 

of the room listen to fmd °«‘:^S nvers get bigger 

middle should listen to find out how All should C hoH 

remaining side to find introducing a listen to find 

where the ram comes from Or m m students that tney 
mg s Paddle to the Sea sugges 

MsKng.sennghaPPen 



out the route that the little boat followed to the sea Afterwards trace the 
route on the map Or before sharing a news clipping on stnp mining, 
with sixth graders for instance, urge them to listen to identify problems 
associated with strip mining and how the proposed law explained 
article attempts to deal with those problems Suggestions of this kind 
help young hsleners focus their attention on significant detail 

In addition, science, social studies, and current events discussions 
structured around a listening-recording guide can lead to increased skill 
in recalling detail A discussion guide is prepared that lists three or four 
questions with space beneath for recording information relevant to each 
question As students in small groups orally share information and 
lions gathered through preliminary reading, they jol down facts and 
ideas in the appropnate space on the guide Later they use their jottings 
to summarize for the class key points considered during group discus- 
sion lime Similar oral noting guides can be prepared for dislnbution by 
class reporting teams These guides can be just a listing of topics to be 
presented Listeners jot down key points made under each topic for use 
m follow-up small group or one-to one discussions 

Listening to Recall Sequences One kind of detail that a listener 
may be asked to recall is a sequence of events found within either story or 
informational content 

Story Sequences Since many stones for children have a step-by-step 
sequence that is relatively clear, bterary selections provide content for 
purpose-filled and active listening A timeline is one way of systematiz- 
ing sequential events encountered in stones This is simply a bne on 


Listening ij^ether to a 
story 
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cmid sits quietly, ui.e uy um. . . sketch each animal as men 

comes to nuzzle his cheek “fe names there Uter 

tinned in the story on a timeline or •" *' 

they refer to their timeline notes as they . easy to translate 

class not in the onginal ^“P^ent follows the nest in regular, 

into timelines are those in which one e«nt 

almost stepwise fashion, stones like M Fneinfi, and 

Brcught Back to the Sky, Beatrice de Regnieis May I HniiJ 

Mane Hall Ets' hi t/ic Forest ,i,„,e-cheronsucccssivedaysreadsa 

Middle-grade children to whom the nagy challenging 

portion of a longer story find time me that extends across one 

Older groups develop a wall-sized .gp gne to recall events 

side of the classroom Each day, the s “ ^nsand mount additional 

that have transpired in P^dV*ous listcn g encountered in the 

happening cards along the '‘n' J episodic books are particularly 
story that day As noted in chapter 3, episou e 
good for daily oral shanng in the nudd S - ihoard to encourage 
In one classroom a seq^ His n=h"Hboard 


aboardhisboatforanoutingronu and when neg 

a boat-shaped piece with the geome j.|^!^wingall>ntc>‘^®'\ ' ^ 

point in thLtory where the boat capsiaedlh^ 

displayed on the flannelboard a represent the gj ,o 

another set of rectangles 

ters Having shared Mr Gunipys us^ng * fmnilhe 

members of the story-hstemng g withalHtlepromplingj^ 
attempted to reconstruct (he piece that hej h ^ gji,f,g 

teacher, retold the part associate p,^s m I ^ ^,^,5 

the teacher placed the (he center to ^ould also go 

center Children in pairs could g to the art 

another using the geometric ongmal stone j 

to the creative wntmg center to compose .helrstones with th^ c 
center to cut out shapes jS'reteU a stoqi X^Nad Soup,' 

Older children find It ‘^’'‘'XSbfc on tape, ^“’"Xeked? and The 
Many traditional stories are available _ Was Tnck'd ' 

One Good Deed Deserves a story tape. tXX hsl'™'’^'"*'’ 

Boy Who Cned Wolf ' B^foreplay afteronlyon^^grsfrom a 

IhatUstenerswillaltempttorep ^ Itisfuntodra j^^utc to the 

each in turn contributing a line youngsters wi j y simpler 

hat to determine the order in »^‘*X.s®caUedupon lu« 

Story In this way chance determines 

and more difficult parts of the ^ , gien ng 


4 » 

relatngsymtXJlslottvngs 



Using puppets to make 
story listening 
pleasurable 



Science and Social Science Sequences Whenever content m social and 
ral saence incorporates a senes of interrelated events, listening to rMall 
sequence becomes feasible Informational matenal to be shared orally is 
introduced with the suggestion "Let s listen to find out the sequence in 
which events takc(ortook) place ' This introduction is most appropn^e 
with books and even films that desenbe natural science cycles such as the 
egg-tadpole frog-egg cycle, the egg-caterpillar-cocoon-molh'egg 
the water cycle, therockeyde It is appropnate too with matenal that tells 
about a senes of histoncal events While or after bstening, students cari 
record events on a straight timeline or a arcular one in the case of natural 
saence cycles Or after listening children can review events m a 
sequence by placing appropnately labeled naming cards in order on the 
fiannelboard or by dipping them to the classroom storyline At times the 
teacher can prepare naming cards in advance, students order them based 
on information gleaned from a film viewed or an informational book 
heard At other times youngsters divide into work groups These write 
out their own labeling cards, pul the cards in order, and then compare 
their orderings with those of other groups The latter approach is a way of 
handling biographical content met in sound filmstrips Having viewed a 
^np that describes the life of an histoncal figure like Ben Franklin, Mane 
Cune, Teddy Roosevelt, upper graders m groups wnte out cards noting 
*0 the famous person s life, they order their cards according to 
the chronological sequence identified m the filmstnp 

lislening to Follow Directions. People often must go beyond 
reca to perform a task based on information acquired aurally Thenoi^ 
ma , everyday tasks of classroom living and learning provide repeate 
opportunities for developing children s ability to follow directions they 

lo max’ll convnun Ces x>n com«* ir*o acton 


have heard Da.ly a teacher "iTs: fo'r s"peairp”' 

order how to posiUon JT of^entsmcompiehngper 

poses how to follow particular s q he/she must speak clearly 

serialized learning tasks At thes finally iil>f« Chil 

making use of precise ,,-ns to msure that they know 

dren can repeat segments j irnMcUce a technique that skillful 

exactly what it is they are to do and P jet of oral directions 

listenL sometimes use when faced with a wmplexseto 
— to wit repeating them in schools prov ide 

Tasks associated with all areas of , ^ fgw extended exam 

purpose filled reasons for listening o , ^ danfy the wide and 

?le7,akcn from subject area, arc 
vaned contexts in which skill in toiiowuib 

naturally fourth 

Mapping In Social Studies Valcne "“.‘^’S'.nrAcy a gnd 

graders .0 bas.c elements of Tn>Ms and a scale So 

system the north south east wes elements Ms Borns pm 

students would learn to interpret thes P page It 

pared the Halloween map ° , „a5 high The footth gradcre 

October and children s anticipation level eas^ displayed an '"laired 
each received a duplicated copy jeading pnncip 

classroom sized version To ,o the haunted hnn*' °.| 

the teacher orally directed .-d^house m the key so Jr 

the map Find the symbo ^‘'“'’'”„ced the direction nn y nne^^ 
know where to point Valerie ^ ^’^^If^wauonon 

Each child responded by Pn'""",^ “ wpcmtingoullhel«a'mn “ 
child provided self checking J'jd'rMPondcd by pn'"' "f ,he 

the la?se map As soon as *‘'f„7"i'’i/d;reclions 
Bums announced further po 6 ^ lipc point j 

intcisection of the A gnd l‘nn tin? Point out the lack n 

section of the B gnd line with *6 2 8" dillicuh directions 

lemon the map Then she announced mnm^ Using the scale ishal A 

• Directions related to ‘"‘nTrela and the |ack o 

the distance between the | „ Ihc coffin a 

the scale what is the distance ^ b^nveen the 

lanlema Using the scale what 

the haunted house? o»-.nrtn of north 40 

• Directions related to 20 feet north ^0 j a shorter 

Start at the witch and "n'h “ ‘"y„u7 Can >nn ^“j bouse lo 
south and 20 feet west are ,be I'fun'e^, 

way? It you walk through *0 B” „„„ will you have w Ik ,be 

thoVek’o hnlem ''‘';i^,tSro^he gnd "ml, for 

grid points for the haunte . ypj the jack o la ^be gnd si's 
spook? What are the gnd ‘ „( the lees'’d , „„ ihe gnd 

• Directions related to interpretalmn „^, yvTiat . 

torn Use the legend to End out wna 


points B 2’ 


To each direction delivered n^Hy *|}j had dom » ‘ 




answer on paper As soon as 






2f5 to rv*p co'^v’v -cziyn coow 


1% 


Courtesy olV Qurns 


helshe had dcnvcd il Smce both dintctiom and answers were gnen 
these fourth nradeis were as nnich involved in developing then 

i SngSKy were in increasing 

A similar blending of ob|«tives «> 
achieved from a "build-a-cily , JJenfcnt of nvers 

intently as teacher or tape gives ^ nUre on a giow- 

streets, rail lines, public buildings, an luLe^which were devised 

mg map Directions can S° ‘ of concepts related to 

by one social studies teacher P""''" j^hwest 

north, northeast, northwest, south, southeast, an 

Draw Mam Street cutting '“''“'■l' '^'“J^ding'f rom dm north to 
west ’Ihree major roads cut across Mam eastward of the 

due south These roads are First Street »lu*.sJhe^0Sj,^, 

roads, Second Street, which is the rni loterscction of Mam and 

the most westward On the northeast come, g^^e 
Second IS the Memorial Elementary f J^J^Srary 
intersection ofThirdandMainlslhe Randolph I ^ 

Once young people have built a building based on 

tions, they can create original , -5 and seivices are found 

their understanding of what * orally with listeners, wha 

within cities Students share ‘betf d j^ncs for use in a b 

must respond to the directions, or ^ 2L<^sludcnts will ha'^ 
tenmg/mapping center In most ins ' ,0 msurc that dircctio 

out thaxx dfrections before shanng or uping 10 
are clear and result in a city that is f 

Afeuswnwj and Graphing m r^r He began by ^ 

grade J^s introducing t n^mberof spaces marVed^^f 

simple counting direction Coi unison and then . U 

on the ruler " Children counted in urns , he told 

concluding that there were 30 spa marked off an ^ 

the second graders that each line oMhe cent.mrtrt 

tance called a centimeter Together y centime c 

mark, then the Bve cenhnie.^iXncsl on, 

the teacher called out numbers U jL.-.pd and 

work-checking pairs As he continued lo « P^'"' m the 

like, "Puint out the 22 centimeter majk,_^ th^^ mg 

checked with Ihcir work ,nn children drew U ,„jchef In 

same spot Dunng a follow-up s length announced by .. |.noiv 
rulers, making each a c®tilimetcr g ^ jj^jen care > 
this oral work with numbers children had 
where lo point . croup announced 

A teacher working with an tncasun: »n shortest 

caied directions to students ,,15^ this Tmalhcnaiirt 

centimeters Her oral directions thickness of chalkboard 

s.de of your desk surface .racks m pans 

book Measure the distance betw«n^P _ ^ 

Measure the length and width °< with their ru 

earned out the oral directions y 



wrote their measurements on cards and at a signal held up their cards 
to check theirs against those of other participants ~anh- 

A teacher working with even more mature young^ers used grapn 
mg as a means of rehning children s listening skills 
had become familiar rvith the names of the axes (x and y) Using mese 
names, the teacher orally announced points to be plotted on the S”P 
When the students had plotted a number of points, they connected tne 
points to discover a picture hidden there Again youngsters we 
developing listening skill in a purpose-filled context 
Toda\ with the appearance of a multitude of concrete, manip 
devices— rods, cubes, pegs, and so forth— through which 
mathematical understanding, the opportunity to develop “stening 
skills through mathematics instruction is burgeoning In developing a 
concept, the teacher announces directions for setting up cubes, org 
izing rods, lining up pegs— directions children carry out on 
Moving among the students, he/she can quickly check to see v/ e 
participants have comprehended the concept and followed the ora 
directions 


InvesUgaUn^ in Science Children involved in science investigations 
simultaneously are involved in carrying out a sequence of steps 
times a teacher may orally present the steps to be followed so as o 
provide meaningful instruction in listening For example, as young- 
sters experiment with magnets, one can announce 

First test any ten articles m the room to see which are attracted 
magnet In )our reporting notebook, make two lists, one 
attracted to the magnet and a second list of ob|ects that are not VVhen y 
ha%e completed this investigation proceed to a second one Now, locate in 
bottle of iron filings and pour out a handful on a piece of paper Test a sm 
portion to sec if it is attracted to the magnet Then take a small . 

iron filings and mix il up with an equal amount of sand You will find I 
sand on die left counter Again test this mixture with a magnet Record l 
results of this second investigation systematically in your notebook 

The teacher presents such directions clearly and slowly, holding up 
magnets at appropriate limes in the direction senes and ^ 

the location of iron filings and sand Finishing the explanation, he/sne 
asks a few children to repeat aloud the senes while a senbe recor 5 
key words on the board By the lime children divide into groups to 
pursue the investigation, they will have reviewed orally the directions 
more than once and in the process will have had basic instruction in 
ho>/ to listen to a relatively complex set of directions They will have 
seen the value of repeating a complicated sequence of steps and noting 
down kc) words With younger pnmary children, of course, 
sequences of oral directions should be much shorter and less involve 
Working out more open, nonleacher-directed investigations young 
Mers also must listen for directions, this time delivered by teammates 
Given, for example, a pile of 36 soda straws and a pile of pins, a tea 
discovers basic constructional principles by building the tallest struc 
ture they can devise A team discovering together proffers suggestions 
to one another 'Try attaching three straws at the bottom or ' Make 

110 ^'^^*orafcecanfTxavc3®ncom<3in!08ct>on 



Ihe straps o%cibp, or ' Put jour fmsct on this |oml Thay ask for 
clanficallon ' Whal do >ou mean’ or Sho%vme or 
Any number of figuring it out investigations „ 

of the newer science programs require considerable informalional 
tenmg and direction gu Ing of this l> pe 

More Actlsllics for stbiKuS 

tasks of the classroom, cncotinltrs tsilh Lre natu 

of the cumculum and highly E respond to 

ral settings lor des eloping *1,“,, are some bnef ideas 

the informational content of oral mesMgw 
lor Ins olving children in inlomntional listening 

1 fnlroifiice Your Partner On the first day of Khiw pai 

dents Student pairs chat for a short tune Mchtelhng^me 

facts about himsclf/hcrsell name schedule an 

faeonte sub|ects, favonte kind of movie « tok 
Introducc-Your Partner time ^me interesting facts 

hisher Inend to the class and relating som 
gleaned through listening „,„e„, scheduled one young 

2 Introduce the Speaker “ ’K „ ' ' "’‘’“'i""® 

ster becomes (tost, meeting the to the class 

about key points to include '"‘"''flSw introduce the speaker 
•The host uses information f ° SV^g card to | 0 t down 
You may want to supply the "'^',V,“„,fh the speaker 

information dunng the preliminary . .^^rted young people ca 

3 Sum Up the Speaker After a speaker Ms^e k^, be most 

orally share Vaets they have heard that they co ^ 

exciting 


1 schools where kd^fg^rcfisscTor'ld ” 5 °!l 
leave the classroom lo carry dro^^fids ,,,5 stu 

personnel make some of the daessa^ l, 5 ,cn to 

the short communication and ask him her 


the short communicauon ainki .a 

remember the return communica at the end of 

5 Take Ihe Message Home In of 

noon encourage children to su , i^jenets to repeat P ^ ^ 
have done dunng the day A^fh'^e they all / 
mentioned Suggesl that upon ,5 "‘P' ivLt tfid you 

sibling what they have done mschom^^^^gdren Whatdi y 
m communities where parents I „ book to a 

do today in school’ / _ , trade or basal pic 

6 Story Outlines Read a children to dra 

literature listening group m the ^€6'""'"^ j the third 

tures the first telling what happ tniddle . j{,eir 

the second detailing what »^.fPPf"foidc? children can wnt 

showing what happened at . -pictures as outh , j.js each 

own vemions of the story ‘^fr^Prepare a senes ^ar ^ 

7 Ordenn^ (I Story Before sto^ y^fer listening sequence 

one outlining a key story c''®" gtpiy cards m co the 

low up listening station to wearing card ora 

Children check their oivn worK ^ 

order indicated on a self chec g haopei ’’’ 

^ngisiennghappc 



8 Walk ihe Map A number of supply houses market floor-sized maps 

of the U S Call out directions such as "Walk from Kentucky to ^n- 
nesota Walk from Minnesota to Wyoming " Children gam both 
skill m listening to follow directions and knowledge of the place- 
ment of states in their country as they literally walk across the 
stales , 

9 I Heard Tins' Encourage children to dcscnbe programs viewed on 
TV, movies seen, and even conversations in which they have par- 
ticipated Descnplions can be written summaries of key points and 
happenings, post summanes on an I Heard This' bulletin board 


Building and Reflning Your Teaching Skills 

• Think about a topic uithm a content area that you will be teaching 
Design a learning session in which you develop an informational 
listening skill as you leach the subject area If you arc currently 
teaching try out your planned session m the classroom with a small 
group of children 

« Design a listening guide that you could use as part of an ongoing 
literature experience in primary grades Design a more sophisli 
cated guide through which you could develop systematic note tak- 
ing skills in upper grades If possible, try out the guides m an 
actual classroom situation 


Engaging Children In Critical-Analytical Listening 
The purpose of mformattonal listening is to remember and respond to 
the factual content of an oral communication In contrast, critical listen 
mg occurs as people go beyond facts to take apart the communication, to 
analyze and think about the words ideas, and nonverbal components 
People listen cntically when they — 

• identify the mam idea of a communication and important subordinate 
ideas, 

• identify relationships among ideas, 

• generalize from the ideas, 

• give other examples of ideas discussed, 

• distinguish between fact and fantasy, between fact and opinion, 

• *«pnt»fy a speaker's feelings and point of view, , 

• Identify key words that communicate feebnes, point of view ana 
mam ideas, 

• go beyond words to identify the gestures, intonations and facial 
expressions that a speaker uses to communicate feebngs point o 
view, and mam ideas 

■'"'enloiy indicales, cntical listening is fiist of all an analj tical 
process m which people perceive the big ideas and feehngs expressed 

tt 2 2raisoTwiecomr-icjrK:ajonccn>* irsoa'-ticn 



the words used to express those feelings and ideas, and the nom erbal 
and vocal expressions used to communicate Obviously abiUty to ana- 
lyze ideas, feelings, words, and nonverbal vocal expressmns is to some 
ertenrdeMndent on ability to grasp the facts and understand void 
meanings'^In this respect there is overlap betiveen cntical analytical and 

‘"Before rook.nsTwa®ys to teach cut, cal analytical hstening for 

a mtuTeitthfcharairistics of 

^h"a?upo"n?lMc“rwM^^ 

carry similar negative or positive fee 5 ,j„ng, teachers must 

drSiin schools are engagedincnucrf^^^^^^ 
involve them not only in 'f “ “ "fj Verbally, vocally, and 

way those meanings are being expresseu 

nonverbally undemland 


nonverbally 

listening for Words Pj^J^P^tby cSctmVa 

■w"?.?rtS;eyTdri?;’'hS,Ti^^^^^^^^^ 

the teacher suggests ■"„7°^struct, on paper One facets 

clown faces from a piece of ,he facial features iinlh 

a-t.-u,„e„v fhf.nJher.sad Ir'Steadotarawi^ the 


clown faces from a piece of UgWjo ofdrawmsin the laciai icaim« •••••; 
to be happy, the other, sad Inste S ' words m the 

regular lines however, children P"”L|es; eyebrows, and a hat More 
shape of eyes, ears, nose, mou 1 ^eieroftheface 

Slp'eorM.RXcMohan 



positive and negative con^ material Student viewer ‘r negative 
tify purrs snarls 5 on controversial 

think about those narrati for this puip®*’^ politics Stu- 

message T.f.on environmental a two- 

issues. such as population, en^^^^ classroom ‘ ,hat the teacher 

dentscanalsofocuson -gople may 1®®*^ av look for snarls and 

,r three-day period, y““"®|,spL5Ure ‘’'•'"'^Scis can be assigned 
'='*'?J"‘'.l“l'’’umX°d.scu'Ls.on 


Mi*,aglsir.ro1uPPe" 



Hugh"S are gMd for oral shanng, l.slencrs can reflect on the feelings 
conceyed b> contrasting pieces, such as 


Dreams 

Hold fast to dreams 
For if dreams die 
LifeisabroFen 4/ingedbird 
Tha‘ canro‘ fi> 

Hold fast to d'cams 
For V hen dreams go 
Lifeisabarrim field 
Froaenivjthsnov 


and 


Dream Vanaftort 
7o flng ar^s wide 
In some place the sun. 

To V hirl and to dance 
Till the v.hiteda/isdonc 
Then rest at cool ev ening 
Beneath a tall tree 
V.'htle fugnt con‘>son genllv, 

Da'kli kerne— 

That jsn/ dream* 

To fiirg mv amis wd* 

Inth® (a'ec'theson 
Dance* VeTiirt’ IVTurl* 

Tin theouick da/ IS done 
Pvcsta* p3'“e%enmg 
A tall slim tree 
Sight comirg tendmly 
BIas.k{ Ip me 

Old favonles are still valuable for listening Walter de la Mare s 
"The Listeners", John Masefields 'Sea Fever", Robert BrowTttng 
' Pippa Passes", Robert Frost s ' Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Eve- 
ning , William BUVe's "The Lamb ' and "The Tyger", William Wor 
V Orth's '7.ty Heart Leaps Up When I Behold " 

Younger children can sense feelings articulated in poetry, too Many 
of the traditional nurserj rhynnes are filled with feeling Happing® 
sings m ' Ride a Cock Horse ' Fnghl pervades in "Little Miss Muffa 
These are feelings that even a nursery school child can sense 
Contemporary poems are available for feebng-hstening in 
grades A sup^ collection is Mary O NeiU s Hailstones and Halwu 
Bones, which contains a 'feebng pioem' about each of the colors 
debght for listening is "What Is Blue’ in v/hich Ms O'Neill 
ciatps a mynad of things like herons sapphires flax blooms co > 
dav/ns vnlh the color blue This poem is a stimulating stepping stone 
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for student thinking and expression 

p"™ • hr.rg5sl^;^f "'ir il , 

'"fecarerimgrar”^^^^^^^ expressed more dearly in s.o^ than 
they are in poem®, listening to anal^e (jf 

productive experience, expeciaUy for J 8 . ^de that 

Lrbara Woods has devised a 

may stimulate children to analyze B . draws a row of stnil 
Acmss the top of a duplicated each 

mg faces, across the bottom, ^ ^^htldren Dsten to stones, they 

"picture face she draws a hanov which unhappy Stu- 

decide which characters are 8®*'^ J appropnate listen 

dents wnte the names of the ch ^ 5 , 0 fy and sometimes 

ing guide faces Since .^denls may have to wnte the 

nam?of a^aScuUr chSr locate t?." dnSon 

:^'^srTsi“"i;T/«"rns,m,Ur..s.cningsu,ds, 

Analyzing Idaas. There are ™"y,Sls »dh a P?. 

ideas they hear One is to pro listener to identify the 

sage followed by several ildesh commcraally bul the con 

mam idea Tapes of this type bear no relationship to 

lent of the commeretal apes wdl generauV urn 

classroom topics being st^die j bslening tapes on soa 

The teacher can produce ” 3 Jy taping a selection id i 

natural science topics '’=''’5 f '^fkeVvVhat does th'S 

book or reader, reading “1“= ’ „aph’ and pausing to allow 

and What is the best title for this Pj" 8 Pp,„dly the teacher tapes 

hme to listeners to I°‘ «»"" r^^e r P^P*- ^'’[ifstuden s 
the answers so that students sro c t s udeni 

correction, questions of t , . center to complete , . 
working m a self select.ons are an 

their own Then too, if a " ,ete an exercise and keep 

can go to the center each d y progress ,„j|. 3 vor The 

individual graph a running g^metured as a 6”’“P - pcardon 
Analytical listening as one from ‘ mally 

teacher reads the class a p this equally v' ell for 

Reading Exercises „„ jialls, the selections v or booklet 

designed to develop rea 8 j the C . j fy the mam 

listening the ^ 

mat Is This Story Abour ncips 

idea -pert— skin diving !• '* 

need lo wear is your own 

pers on your feet ^,5 



The best kind of face mask is one made of rubber and glass A band 
around the head keeps the mask on tight The glass covers your eyes, nose 
and mouth The mask may also have a snorkel, which is a short breathing 
tube The end of the snorkel stays out of the water This allows you to 
breathe fresh air while you are watching for interesting things at the bottom 
of the v/atcr With rubber flippers on your feel you can sivim faster and 
longer and do it with very little effort Try skin diving and discover the 
underv ater world’ 

1 What does this story tell’ 

a \S'hat to v,rear if you want to try sbn diving 
b How to takepictureswithan underwater camera 
c WTiy a snorkel is better than rubber flippers 

2 Choose tne b^t title for this story 
a Be a Champion S\ immer 

b Under\/aier Fun 
c ANewUseforRubber 


Ta5Ta>e 

Gjd* 


Exerases such as these convert very easily into listening exerases 
One can even extend their usefulness by composing several questions 
that ask students to identify subordinate ideas 


3 The rubber flippers worn for skin diving are to 
a Keep >our fe^t warm while swimming 

b Let jouswimdeepbenealhthewater 
c Let you swin faster and longer 

4 A snorkel is used for 
a Breathing 

b Watching interesting things at the bottom of the water 
c Keeping the ears dr> 


Again, if a teacher reads aloud a selection such as this each day, hS" 
tenets can plot daily scores on a graph and chart their own progress 
toward listening goals 
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cor-, ns Kton 


Being able to differentiate between fact 

SCn r/h eTlsforala £' 

that are both fantastic and possible , 5 , 1 ,,, 

on the body of the figure for they = f J“' hrhcad 

happenings are placed on aritis and legs TbetiUegoes^^ 

Sandra Kaplan ^^ESesls ‘>>=1 ‘s'™” instruction paper 

body from patterns and a,c added to a tall tale 

pieces with paper fasteners When 'f ® ",^’l„,s 

peison the result is a creative ou in (unctional for stones 

The Kaplan idea can be "’p'*'®''* “ .’l voungsteis cut hvo simi 
other than tall tales After colored constniclion paper The 

larly shaped pieces from differe V action setting character or 
shape should relate m some wsf ^ Li uonm s Si. iinny a 
mood for example a fish ship ,-q^ from Robert McCloskey s 

donut if the story is that f“r",o,^Ppam hstencm pnnt Male Bate a 
Homer Pnee On one piece of a 5'°^ P y happen m real life 
or Fantasy and record story even's that^coul^ I 

On the other listeners P"" ° p,Kcs of a slot) outline together 

acluaUy happen stnngmg ihe a Uchi ^ «« 

wilh colored yam and .1 i.eteninc center 

are construction S and ihon to conslnict far. 

lTafrshsP« '“"“"“nVcIppl-e'' to the ?;,SX'n"'d.'s° 

The «me mchmque c n be ^pphe^^^ mom d.fliculuhj;',"^, 

distinguish fact from preparatory to Iistc jo those 

tingmshing fset frrnn J ht balloons The) bbel some 

out listening guides „f°omic s'"P,'''i',”?cnls use Ih.ir guides 

appeanng above the h Upper Thcl refer 10 

shapes Facts others 0pm conlrmns'” J” „ gmup, 

as the> view dassmom^films "■'"SM oanpm'n" 

whSheMhePatementspremnl^^^^^^^ 

sh^i°sTx,h1rd1eveXm^^ b> discussing paim 

lori work with fids ana 

statements like thtse Florida <faef) 

1 Oranges are C rfarO 

2 Coke tastes better th Z 

1 The temperature 5 ,n^niinp (^F j opinion 

2 That water is too cold fo charartcn«>s^ P^,^r,c 

Students consider m dep on ihe same 

::::;,;s^hr^a:^J»p;^^rd.5r^.^e^h.top-nlen.nm,a,n^^ 

lha. opinions ninno. I , 


Fact and Fanaay Shapes 



monts of "should/ ' must," best," "too much," "too many," and so 
'“Having categonzed statements, more gifted students in ^ 

devTsmr™nofan°eas^>^^^^^ ^debat*%'werem's 

listed appropnately’ In some cases, students may debate a 
factualness and wish to record it on both sheets In doing »’'V ^ 
recognizing that the line between fact and opinion is not alway 

To ^appl^grow mg understanding of factlopinion to 
in everyday conversation, several Listening Detectives can 
examples of fact and opinion that occur in classroom 
recording examples on thought balloon listening guides 
may locate "fralidulent facts/ opinions stated by = 
were true As students begin to recognize fraudulent facts they 
third thought balloon to their listening guides to simplify . 

Students beginning to distinguish between _ 

between fact and opinion in oral communications should apply tneu 
growing skill to an analysis of materials read As Sara W 
(1964) has indicated, a substantial positive relationship ewsts 
critical listening and cnlical reading, cntical listening skills rein o 
critical reading skills and vice versa Obviously there are difieren 
between the two In the case of listening, the receiver is under grea 
time pressure and the person delivenng the message has a greater ^r* 
sonal impact on the receiver The clear relationship between the w 
areas, however, does suggest that schools should be teaching higne 
level listening skills in con)unct)on with higher level reading skills in 
order to provide mutual reinforcement 


Analyzing Nonverbal and Vocal Expressions. In identifying the ^ 
ferenccs between cntical listening and cntical reading. Dr ^ 

^ (1964) has proposed that in bslening the "person-context ' colors 

IP reaction of the listener By person-context, she means the nonver 
a-vO Sc 3 vocal components of the communication the speaker's faci 

iTpa'-i on expressions, eye focus, gestures, stance, gross body motions, tone o 
R‘=aiing{u voice, inflections, speed of speaking, pauses, loudness and pitch, 

cra'Courcic* well as changes in any of these Such components can engender strong 

leac^/’-'so'Ers' feelings in the listener, even causing him/her to tune out the message 

altogether 

Since the person-context has considerable effect on how one 
receives a message, the good listener should be able to identify how 
the speaker to whom he/she is attending is using nonverbal and voea 
expressions This is especially true since the person context is 
thing that some conversationalists and speakers manipula e 
purposefully 

Picture reading is one of the easiest introductions to interpretations 
of meanings sent nonverbally Mrs Jaye, a kindergarten teacher, 
snipped from magazines a senes of people pictures showing P®f 
sons in different interactive situations She mounted each picture on 
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construction paper and drew empty comic stnp type baUoms from 

each mouth In a talk session her childmn bramstormid what the p.c 

lure characters were Ihinkinp She ijulded with 
Dicture people like one another^ How do we knoi*’ How do the p.c 
peS feel’ Happy’ Angiy’ Fearful? Tired’ How do we know’ 

The children produced '’°*’’J'"“‘"^ 3 „'d™scd'm an 

delightfully onginal One picture that the 

apron and holding a potato masher The chiMien »MU^ 

woman was angry j" “ml ihouehl balloon drawn 

the masher told them that Asked to fdl in the thffligm 

above her head the kindctgartners ag Imniad Im 

husband is not home yet and this teacher fol 

going to eat all the food and not youngstcis idcnli 

lowed up the picture study with ^ decide what 

Bed some of the clues listeners rely on in real 
people are really thinking and '"S , ^,5 ,„to a more sophls 

In contrast a sivth grade teacher ® employed on tv com 

ticated study of "'oSs watched commercials on the 

mercials and political telecast Students performeis manipu 

school s tv set and studied the m Ihemselvcs VVhal mes 

late vocal and nonverbal 

sages does the performer send throug pos.uons the head 

. gesture’ through the way he she stands P" 
positions the arms walks rocus’ 

• facial expressions? through t pauses’ 

• the speed of speech and th X ^^^55 of speech’ 

• overall tone of voice pitch of the commcrcnls in 

The stxth gmders had ^ ^V^foifn products Ne’t 
which business people politicians to see it nev 

lyaed videotaped “‘'„gcmenl Then they analy red mes^ 

detect instances of impressio ® siblings itachem j 

sages by people •"'F ““".nnve^ -n-'y “"“rihcy 
school workers such as In I |wgoa6»^ J ^5 j 

guides to record aspects of ‘’«‘y’"“„pl„, mg nonverbal dm ices 
clues lhal indicated a " '"^smS Thiongh ihc. 
facade lo creite a pedicular imP'^ ,„psct of vocal md 
young people became affective listeners 

bal messages and became 1 icning 

More ACvrlres for ‘^'■““UrXaVanVirhc"^^ 
a few bnef ideas for doing moic > social and 

1 TlicMmnHca *1 times ml™d'Ke.„j paragmph^ 
natural sciences „<,lnal.onal film In 

lional book or by sho 6 comniunlt> or 

children to hslen to find n yren >bink cdilo'”'’ f 

^ Sii^^isf^e r-Skr 


3UlTe''S’Tos.uiin,ss,ud,.ng 
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,he editor that are loaded wth pe|orattve language Ask ch.ldren to 
listen to identify the j orally study fables rvith a 

4 ne Moral Way °“""|*' ™Siildrln figure out the moral before it 
listening group nme is also short, because 

IS read Because fables are ^ort, S . . relatively easy 

fables are narrow in focus. ““ ‘"^n 

task Or set the activity up ^^the mpe m your Us- 

fables on tape, again deleting the , ^steners select 

tening center where you dispby mimbem of rno^s Usten ^ 

the one that best expresses the ,hey can delete 

Incidentally, when children share f,„Jre it out 

the final moral in like manner, leaving classmates S“ . 

5 Adiective Play When children are learning eboul ac^ectivre a f 
of Sg^e study, ask them to identify the adjectives tha bes^ 
de “he mai/character m stones they - 

must give reasons why the chosen adjective fits the character Ag 
this activity can be organized as a learning station j 

6 Smg-A/en/ As children listen to a song and ='"8 = ^fjy 

their encounters with music, ask them to identify , 

believe really communicate the song s message „ as 

recently wntten country music hits that carry a strong ® us.c 

weU as some older folk songs, are useful here as you blend music 
and language listening 


• Make an audio tape that you will use as part of a unit m soa 
les and to which children will listen to gain skill in identifying 
main idea Set the tape up in an individual listening station w 
youngsters go independently Be sure to select a topic i 

for the age le\el with which you arc or will be working As 
dren to react to your tape Did they enjoy il^ find it bonng app 
ate the quality of your voice’’ j-- 

• To read to a group of young children, select a story that 
effective matenal for distinguishing fact from fancy Share the s ^ 
orally with a group and follow up with discussion and acli'i y 

which children analyze the factual and fantastic elements 

• Work on your own ability to distinguish fact from opinion As y 

listen at limes think Is that a statement of fact’ of opinion’’ . 

• Write out a senes of statements you believe to be facts and a . 
senes you believe to be opinions Share them with a group o 
low teachers or teachers to be and discuss the reasons for catego 
ing the statements as you did 


^gaging Children In CrItIcaKJudgmental Listening , ^ 

CnU«l listening is an analytical process, it can also be a judgmen ' 

with usteners making deasions about the nghtness wrongness g 
^20 V.a/siomaAecoTTTunfca^corriPffi^aiXon 





• ‘nfomalion before mafang ajudgmcnland then suspend 
judgment until ajl the facts are examined, 

• ^''aluate story characters and their actions m terms of goodbad, hon- 
est/disnonesf, considerate/mconsldcrate, and so forth 

• deteiTOine the accuracy of statements heard, 

• tveigh the qualify of a stoiy, poem, report, or any other commumca 
tion to which they are listening, such as a tv show, a movie, a tape 
recording, or a sound filmslnp 

• support evaluations with specific facts, 

• attach a label like 'propaganda"tosomeformsofcommunicationand 
pinpoint statements of propaganda as harmless or harmful 


Sara Lundsteen {1964) contends that in the past schools have not given 
sufficient emphasis to the teaching of listening in ivhidi the formulation 
of judgments is an integral part, she warns that if this lack of emphasis 
continues language arts programs will be seriously failing in their 
responsibility to prepare students to function fully People young and 
old are assimilators of a multitude of ideas emitted by the mass media, 
particularly by the television tube Are people selective and cntical in 
choosing programs they will receive’ Are they selective and cntical of 
facts and ideas heard’ Do they know the bases on which they are making 
decisions? Or are they non discnminating, noncntiral, and esscniiall) 
gullible? Here are some ways to build judgmental listening into the ele* 
mentary curriculum, so that young people will become discriminating 
consumers of what they hear 


i 

See Sara LunOSfeen, 
'Procedures for TeacNr^g 
and bstening " in 
Ce>n£rrf5t*Qns In Read ng 
No 94 Ciexinffon Mass 
Gnn 1964) 


Judging Story ChMcter and Story Actlofis Barbara Woods listening 
guide for analyzing happy and unhappy story characters described on 
pp 115 can be converted into a guide forjudging good and evil characters 
in stones, particularly fairy stones where the line between the nvo is 
rather clearly drawn The format of the guide remains basically the same 
two rows of faces, one with pleasant expressions, the other with evil 
gnns, a line beneath each face, one on which the story title is wnlten, 
another for indicating the character trait being considered Youngsters 
who have listened to a story print the names of essentially good charac- 
ters under the pleasant faces and those of essentially evil ones beneath 
the grinning faces For example, young children judging characters in 
Hansel and Crete/ might bst Hansel, Crete! and the father across the top 
row and the witch and the stepmother along the bottom Supporting 
their judgments with specifics, children pnnl on the actual faces exam- 
ples of cvi! or good things done by the characters 
Children can go beyond single-faceted judgments to make a second 
judgmental sheet for a story - this time considering whether characters 
are shrewd or gullible Shrewd ones now arc labeled across the top row. 
gullib/e ones, across the bottom By doing this evaluators beromc aware 
that good characters sometimes behave gulhbl) while evil chararters 
may behave shrewdly Students in inCcrroediate grades inay be able to 
identify other contrasting qualities to plot in similar fashion 
versus 'slow "wise' versus foolish Again comparisons can be 



Characters 
v;n ch a'e good’ 


FIGURE 4 2 Judgnga 
Fairy Ta!e — A 
Character Study Story 



sources. hp«frv«<>ricJB \ oods 


made among the different charts devised for the same story Are there 
story characters who combine shrewdness, evilness, and quickness’ Arc 
there characters %vho combine goodness, slowness, and foolishness? 
And older evaluators may support the labels the> attach to characters by 
printing on the faces examples of character actions 
To build a bndge from listening into reading, a teacher can set up a 
learning station where children read stones and then judge characters 
For this purpose, he'she collects a number of story books in a box, on one 
side of which is lacked a large-sized manila envelope, in this pouch are 
copies of the Iisteningfrcading guide On the reverse side of the box is 
tacked a second large envelope The teacher places the box on the floor in 
a quiet comer Students working at the center read stones, complete for 
each one or more guides focusing on a different pair of traits, and then 
place their completed guides m the second pouch 

Gifted students appreciate a vanation of this listening reading activ 
ity Instead of beginning with characters and applying a genera! label 
to them, evaluators first sequentially plot story actions on a timeline 
On a straight line drawn across their papers, listeners or readers write 
a short summary phrase that tells what happened first in the slor>% 
they follow that phrase with one that tells what happened next and 
repeat the process until all major happenings have been plotted Now 
evaluators must judge the nghtness'wrongness of story actions Hav 
mg made that decision they place a predetermined symbol (such as a 
^ ) next to acts they consider morally right and a different sym 
bol (such as a big • ) next to acts they consider morally wrong (or m 
chidren s terms, naughty) If a listening or reading group is compnsed 
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of tv messages 


6 Is fast music, 

7 Are detailed pictures in the background 

A student recorder transfers to a stencil items listed on the group chart 
and duplicates it The items become a checklist to bo taken home and 
considered as children evaluate specific cartoons Or on the school tv set, 
young viewers tune in a morning cartoon Grouped in small work team^ 
they follow the viewing with analysis of key elements naming hero and 
villain, dcscnbing exaggerated features, retelling parts of the action and 
the silly things that happened, describing music and pictures After ana- 
lyzing students make an overall evaluation of the cartoon 
Older viewers devise similar checklists for evaluating more sophisti- 
cated tv shows comedy senes, variety shows, the news, documentanes, 
even tv movies In each instance, evaluators select checklist items against 
which a performance is judged, realizing that the included items influ- 
ence the final judgment On a quest for cnteria, young people may 
phrase items as responses to the leading question What qualities must a 
show possess to be rated good^ Working with comedy senes, evaluators 
may respond with items, such as 1 some characters we like, 2 funny 
lines, 3 happenings that could occur, 4 costumes and set that are realis- 
tic, 5 believable acting Older students may be able to distinguish 
among items that relate to the general content of the show and those that 
relate to the way content is performed In so doing viewers may develop 
dual faceted judgments, rating a program weak in content but strong in 
performance 


Judging the Accuracy of Statements Heard. The commercial is 
a familiar feature of television and radio programming, often occupying 
as much as one-lhird of actual broadcasting time Because commercials 
occupy a high percentage of listener viewing time and may distort facts 
to create a particular impression, they are especially significant matenal 
for elementary students to study in building judgmental listening 
skills 

Wnters of commeraals distort facts in a number of different ways 
First, writers make "glittering generalities," claims so general they could 
not possibly be true — statements such as ' Product X outperformed the 
leading competitor on absolutely every test given ' Second, writers 
imply that everyone is turning to the product, especially people "in the 
know The ' bandwagon effect, as it is called, plays on the fact that 
many people do not want lobe different or left out Third, wnters include 
a favorable endorsement of the product by a person who may be a celeb- 
nty and may not use the product at all More recently, wnters are includ 
ing a testimonial by a company spokesperson, the owner, the owner's 
spouse, or the chairperson of the company board, who extols the men is 
of the product and speaks of the company s dedication and concern for 
the consumer Fourth, wnters "slack the deck citing only the good 
points, nwer the weak ones When this occurs a commercial literally 
u Finally, ad wnters attempt to associate the product 

e so "'‘^h things and places carrying a positive connotation In the 
past, cigarette advertisementshavc shown smokers amid sparkling clear 
Drooks, green grass, trees, fresh air — the absolute antithesis of the dirty 
air created by smokers 
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Upper grade elementary students wrll tad it 
examples of each of these sell. ng devices Ihey niay start with 
and magazine clippings, talking about the way facts have been distorted 
and words have been selected to mislead Working from an outline such 
os the one provided below, students begin to categorize 

r-irv^^as^srShSer^^^^^^^^^ 

Te^oro-o^fsSSrnlSV^tSrtSo^^^^ 

mding, students locate similar statements in magazines 
newspapers 
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Devices For ManIpulaBng FaM „ comneraals and advemsimenls 
S^ols ma. 1 1 each ot the lollrwlna cateoohM 


„ stalernenl so general mat 
It could not poss bty be true 

astaiemenisuggestif'gthat 

everyone is turn ng to ihe product 
a Siatement by a eeiebroy or company 
Jepreseniaiive a testing to the merits ot 
the product 

an atlempl lo associate iho pmdoo' 

W ih pleasurable things 


Qlittenng 

generality 

bandwagon 

elfeci 

testimonial 


positive 

association 
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Good sources of listen ng 
activtes 

Dav d Russell Usienng 
Aids Through me Grades 
(New York T C Press 
1959) 

Guy Wagner Listening 
Games Buldng 

Instructional Games (New 

York Macmillan 1970) 
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3 Pullmg on a Vosilwc Light Sludenls look for examples of euphemis- 
tic language substituting for words that may carry a negative con- 
notation ?vords with more pleasant associations Examples are 
calling a road a parkway, a factory distnct an mdusiml park, a lava- 
tory a powder roam Mount a large piece of oaktag on a buHel n 
board so that students can fist examples as they uncover them in 

conversation , , , f i 

4 Clarifying Values Some of the techniques of values clarification 
developed by Sidney Simon, Louis Raths, and Edwin Fenton are 
particularly helpful in cntical listening that involves a judgment 
Chapter 6 amplifies these techniques and provides specific 
examples 


Building and Refining Your Teaching Skills 

• Search out a book in which a leading character commits a 
“naughty' act Orally share the book with children and follow up 
with small group discussion in which they propose reasons why 
they consider the act naughty At this point you might want to 
reread that section of chapter 3 (pp 68-69) that desenbes Weiger's 
stud> on children's reactions to naughty acts they encounter in 
story 

• Study the story Pin«oc/iio Devise a sequence of questions you couio 
use with upper graders to help them formulate judgments about 
story acts, consider the reasons behind the acts, and think about the 
nature of punishment If you have access to a group of children, try 
your sequence after orally sharing the story 


Engaging Children in Appreciative Listening 

Pleasure is the key feature of appreciative listening People listen 
appreciatively when they attend to and take pleasure in the 

• content of stones, poems, dramatizations, and music they hear, 

• sounds of language — its rhythm, repetitions, rhymes, alliterations, 

• moods expressed and mental pictures conjured up through stnkmg 
language usage, 

• natural sounds and rhythms that can be expressed ultimately m 
words 

Clearly appreaative listening has shades of informational and analyti" 
cal listemng Often the very reason people enjoy a story is that they 
like the way ideas build sequentially one upon the next Often ioo 
pleasure comes from information extracted from words and sounds 
Because appreciative listening blends naturally into other forms of hS' 
tening, in engaging children in appreaative hstemng we engage them 
in other forms as well In actual leaching it would be impossible, as 
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Tillic lumid around and looked behind And do you know whal? There was 
Chilhc righl behind her all the tune, nding on a magic broomstick ana 
already for Halloween haunting 

Children of all ages arc generally hold spellbound as (hey listen lo a 
drawing story and see (he related picture simultaneously take form on 
chalkboard or easel Part way through, the teller will recognize the 
light of understanding that comes into student eyes as one by one they 
perceive what the final drawing will be Children will cn|oy concoct- 
ing similar stones lo share with listening classmates To tngger 
invention, teachers can supply a few shapes, two examples of which 
appear in the margin Children build stones lo accompany the shapes 
Once youngsters have enjoyed a drawing story, they will enjoy it 
even more if they can participate in a second telling Many drawing 
stones convert rather easily into sound-participation stones For 
example, a teacher can convert the adventure of Tillte Witch by desig- 
nating half the class lo be Tillic, the other half to be Chillic Listeners 
determine what sound lo associate with each witch; perhaps 
"Ccchhhininiltl ' for Chillic and "TtliiillHlll ' for Tillie Every time 
either of the story characters is named m the telling, listeners utter the 
predetermined sound Incidentally, some middle grade teachers have 
found that this activity makes a particularly pleasurable Halloween 
party adventure combining language cxpcnencc with party time 
Another mood-selling technique is reading a story or poem to musi- 
cal accompaniment A musical composition should be selected that 
blends in rhythm, pace, and mood with the story or poem to be 
shared As the teacher reads, the composition plays softly as back- 
ground music With lower grade children, for example, the reading of 
a tale like Miyoko Matsutam's The Fisherman under the Sea, which is 
actually the Japanese equivalent of the Rip Van Winkle story, can be 
combined with a recording of Japanese music With upper graders a 
potpourri of lines from Richard Bach's Jonathan Livingston Seagull stim- 
ulates appreciative listening when read to the accompanying sounds 
of "Ebb Tide " In some instances, tales have a musical selection that 
directly parallels the story, Dukas' "The Sorcerer's Apprentice," Pro- 
kofiev's "Peter and the Wolf," Tschaikovsky's "Cinderella" and 
Sleeping Beauty," Rossini's "William Tell" complement beautifully 
the same stones told with words and can be background music during 
story sharing The result is an adventure in sound and story that turns 
classroom into fantasyland 

Enjoying the Sounds of Language. One group of middle 
graders who had listened intently to the drawing story about TiUie 
Witch and who had added sounds to the telling turned to the inven- 
words that witches make In preparation they listened to 
Sounds of a Haunted House," a Walt Disney recording filled 
with eene sounds and noises They brainstormed a mass of real words 
o dpmbe sounds they had heard and went on lo dream up original 
^ sounds They concocted make-believe words hke 
whhhittsssssss, whooommmmmmm sshhhuuuuuuu wwhhhutmmmmmmm, 
vvooommmmmmm. hhhwwwooooooo, bbblllooooooo and identified 
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FIGURE 4-3 Till 0 Witch 
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Sound filed books to 
share 

Jan na Domanska Dm 
Dan Don its Christmas 
(V/est Caldwell NJ 
Gfcenwiiiow 1975) 
Eric Carte All About Arthur 
tNew York. Wa’ts 1974) 
MargaetW sc Brown The 
Steamroller (New York 
Wa'ker 1974) 


actual words like crackle, cackle, creak, swoop, crunch, howl, hoot, 
screech, whoop, yowl, shriek, squeal, growl, siwrl, squawk, 
cuckle - many of which were added to the burgeoning chalkboard 
listing with the aid of a thesaurus Dividing into three-person creating 
team?, the youngsters selected words from the brainstormed listing 
and built them into what they called sound poems These consisted of 
seven lines three of make-believe sounds, followed by three lines ot 
two real sound words each, followed by a standard last line which 
they had determined as a total group — in this case, Sounds ot 
witches on the prowl 

One piece resulting from a team effort read 


Wwwhhhiiisssssss* 

Wwwhhhinmmmmmmm' 

Wwwhhhooooooo’ 

Shneks and squeals. 

Hoots and howls. 

Cackles and caws 

Sounds of witches on the prow! 

To enjoy fully the language-hke sounds they had created, children 
chorused completed lines as a class, adding body motions to their 
speaking The leader of the chorus was a representative of the group 
that had concocted the piece Another student from each group 
printed the group's sound poem on charting paper so that it was 
clearly visible to chorusers 

In a quieter vein, a teacher may share a story filled with words that 
are particularly effective because they are repeated and add a natural 
rhythm to the story Listening to Arlene Mosel's The Funny 
Woman, children have identified phrases such as the dumpling rolled 
and rolled, the woman tumbled and tumbled, and her feet stuck in the 
mud, her hands stuck m the mud, and she fell into the mud, as ones that 
particularly teased their ears through repetition Similarly listening to 
Eve Bunting's Barney the Beard, children have been tickled by the alli- 
terative use of the fh/ sound Barney the Baker, Barney the Beard, Bar- 
ney the Bnstles, Barney the Brush, and of the fkJ County of Cork, 
Camck Castle, cake competition Eve Bunting's story, by the way, is 3 
fun-filled one that is perfect for shanng with children just beginning 
to develop a sense of humor and a sense of sound plays 

Appreciating the Images Painted and the Mood Set with 
Words. In much the same way and probably at the same time, one 
can build children's appreciation of the pictures painted and the mood 
set with words On occasion a teacher can suggest "Let's listen for 
words that make us feel warm inside Let s listen for words that paint 
pictures that we can almost see if we close our eyes ' Children given 
this task as they have listened to Ezra Jack Keats' Apt 3 have identi- 
fied word patterns such as loud juicy snonng, the man played purples and 
grays and ram and smoke and the sounds of the night, and sad, lonely feel' 
mgs ^ Ukc the ram outside 

Stones from collections such as John Gardner's Dragon, Dragon and 
Other Tales and Mirra Gmsburg's Houj Wtlka Went to Sea and Other 
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Tales from West of the Urals arc superb for building older children's 
appreciation of image and mood in stones Each story in these collec- 
tions IS short, making possible a daily appreciatnre listening session 
Each story too is filled with striking word pictures Fifth graders lis- 
tening to "The Tailor and the Giant" in the Gardner collection have 
been asked to think how the author made them acWally «« *e 
story " Fifth graders have identified sentences like "The dogs Mme 
hundenng into the forest, knocking doivn trees with their temble 
Shoulders,® and their eyes were Uke lightning and •Jf'' ^ 

rattled and snapped with electric sparks in the cold wintry aid as 
iCe^ptfllyTllective^he^^^^^^^^ 

youngsters he author mike you almost feel the 

W^msponderby idenhfying as "cold words" 

“ “ 5 ?nhmses like "One cLldn't walk six feet without snappmg a 
powerful phrases liKe une to „ ^ ipears 

Lake that had turned to an listening to 

went into hibernation, , ,hey identified words that 

Gmsburg's recoun mg of Unerl«k^^ ,,5^,^. 

showed them that Unerbek g author had used words to make 

varda," 'hey Ihought abou how thejthor n^^^ 

them feel sad, identifying t»<p , pictures into their 

These students went on stones which'^roake the reader 

onginal folktales , ^^5 giied with reds, purples, and 

l“h";L':^?adeT'ca1i“‘pfcmr nd some wrote "sad stones 

pictures that an author P""}! . , „dl react to this kind of listening 
difference in how young chiWr n “ s The Horse, the Fox, eni 

task A first grade teacher Jose P ^^^d she began by 

fhe Uan to introduce shared the words and pictures, 

focusing on the actual pictures feeP Then she folloi^d 

Th^askld, "How do the P‘*f^ fh^rmakes you feel sad>' The 
With "What IS there in the ptc horse's eyes and the way he 

children spoke Jout 'h= ^uiere they listened agam to the worfs, 
held his head down mood and painted a clear pic- 

lookine for those that created “ d the lines. The horse, feeling 
urShe horse When '"e eaj««f„ JJu"" , Where he might find 

veiy sad, wandered away till he came ' in'errupled 

lorn’"' hater as a class, rney , ^d billv Roat 


anu suikA, a— • thev orally ^ 

lorn’"' hater as ^ da®®' ^tpry about a sad billy goat 

„o':iem ballad keening ■= -"ng, ’on a Jet Jane," you^ng_P»- 
Mu Home, Coun^jJ^^,;„„,„ u„d P™* ^u„„s to a bahad like 
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sive phrases like "U s a long lime to hang in the sky/' and "springtime 
15 roaming around slowly/ through which Denver communicates his 
feeling for his "sweet Rocky Mountain paradise " Here is the meal 
time to suggest What words make us see exactly what John Denver 
IS descnbing’ What feeling is he expressing’ How does he make us 
share his feelings’ ' 

Enjoying the Sounds Around Us. A fourth kind of appreciative listen- 
ing comes into play as people attend to and enjoy the natural sounds and 
rhythms around Students, developing heightened awareness o 
sounds, should stop to listen a moment or two to the sounds around 
them An excellent setting to initiate "sound listening" is when 
people have ventured out on a nature walk, perhaps to draw and talk 
about things encountered Students close their eyes and remain perfectly 
still, attending to the sounds around them They may hear the wind 
blowing through trees, leaves rustling, their own hearts beating, a plane 
flying overhead, a dog barking in the distance When listeners have 
attended to the sounds for at least several minutes, they join in small 
groups to list the sounds they have heard, groups later compare their 
observational listings A possible next step is to categorize sounds per- 
ceived pleasant/imtating, loud/soft, steady/intermitlent, even/uneven 
Each group works with a different dichotomy so that resulting charts 
differ as wclL . 

These dichotomies, especially the pleasanl/imtatmg one, are prod- 
uctive when applied in other contexts Individually or in groups 
young people list kitchen noises — bacon sizzling, refngerator hum- 
ming, water running, and so forth — and then categorize them Simi- 
larly students listen for street noises, pond noises, seashore noises 
depending of course, on where they live. In recording noises, 
observers list descnptive phrases (such as waves sinking the shore), 
sound words (such as crashing, buzzing, and whistling), and extended 
sound words (such as bbbzzz, booooom, zooooom) Wall-sized sheets 
can be used for compiling and displaying phrases and words Work- 
ing from these charts, young people write other sound poems that 
combine descriptive phrases, sound words, and extended sound 
words in a creative design, composers should vary the number of 
lines, the sequence of different kinds of lines, and the form of first and 
last lines An easy introduction to this kind of lislening-wnting work 
IS to have each child add to a class piece a line descriptive of sounds 
heard together at a particular location, for example 
In the Woods 

Listen to birds singing in the trees 
wind nisUing the leaves 
mosquitoes buzzing m my ears 
trees creaking in Ihe wind, 
steady breathing — 

A hum of nature s noise 

After children have listed all the different lines they can think of, they 

order the items so that the lines read smoothly, then they add a short, 

sum-up last line 
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Elcmenlary students will cn|oy tape recording sounds around them, 
students off on an excursion to city street, field, for«t, paric, zoo, 
aquarium factory, or airport find it easy to record sounds they 
encounter on the way Later, bacL in the classroom, Irsteners ident fy 
recorded sounds, translate the sounds into onomatopoehc words, and 
Sate sound poems for example, words to desenbe car sounds am 
roar nimble mttle loom, those to describe tram sounds are tokislle. 
Z; "iJl ?nd those to describe bird sounds are c/iatter, peep, 
si;i.r Sese words become poems when combined with others and 
purposefully ordered students to record onginal 

sounds , _ »h,nkinc about sounds is Eve 

A fine little book to trigger niece or two to older ele- 

Memam's Oul Loud nlaved with blending sounds and 

mentary students who J ihe Munds of the world translated 

words Listeners will t,y synlmg pieces of then 

into the sounds of words and be 

own in Ms the Uen beast that Is the ocean and her 

-Vawps,- •Palavers" and Prat- 

tics," are particularly striking -i Hear i^enca Sing- 

,n°!' a'nd beime mvire ^f ?he sounds of America at work 
I Iltar Amenta S/uS^»S 

I hear Amenca singing be bhthe and slrong. 

Those of mechanics, each 8 " plank or beam, 

The carpenter singing his ^ for work, or leaves 

The mason singing b" « ^ ' £fs to him in h.s boal Ihe deckhand 
The boatman Singing whal bewngs 

Thrs&Ss"iS»-b.sb ^ 

Thfwtd cune.'ssong Ihe p.on^boy a 

barsmgtgZhWs-l-^^^^^^ 

Singing with open moulhs .he, n 

rhythms 
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' Grand Canyon Suite ' to hear the storm approach, stnke, and then 
subside, to Camille Samt-Saens' "Dance Macabre" to hear the evil 
beings rant and roar, to Leroy Anderson's "Typewriter Song ana 
"Sandpaper Ballet " They can listen too to the music of the modem 
composers — John Cage, Henry Cowell, and Edgard Varese — who 
have incorporated the sounds of an active world into their music A 
new recording distributed by Folkways Records and entitled Sounds of 
New Music IS a must for every library collection In it the listener hears 
the musical interpretation of a busy factory, a trolley car, a piano that 
has been ' fixed Listeners start by identifying the sounds heard in 
the music and attempt to visualize what is occumng by sketching 
their impressions If sketches are done in black ink on white paper, 
musical interpreters can apply a colored wash across the surface of the 
sketch, selecting a color for the wash that is in harmony with the 
mood of the music Students can add word impressions to their visua- 
lizations, words that come to mind as one listens to the piece, the 
result IS a collage of words, picture, and color that communicates the 
feeling of the music 

Activities of the type just discussed are an important component of 
a language arts program Through the activihes students not only 
build general listening skills but also increase their vocabulary as they 
play with words to express sounds of the world and of music Words 
brainstormed in reaction to things heard are also the "stuff" of student 
writing Words recorded on charts, lists, and collages become an inte- 
gral aspect of classroom space, available for use when students begin 
to consign thoughts to paper Although rather obviously the sounds of 
nature are not part of human language and communication, apprecia- 
tion of the sounds around can lead to heightened appreciation of 
words as listeners encounter these same sounds as words in pieces 
that poets like Eve Memam have written and they themselves 
compose 


More Activities for Appreciative Listening 

1 Notsy Words Provide a bst of objects or animals that are noise 
makers jet planes, pneumatic dnlls, motorcycles, buses, trucks, 
electric dishwashers, eleclnc saws, eleclnc dnlls, clocks, typewnt- 
ers, gulls, monkeys, ducks Students wnte sound words that they 
associate with each object, words such as roar, rattle, clank that they 
may associate with a dishwasher They add descnptive adjectives to 
words ongmaliy listed steady roar, ear-shattenng rattle, loud clank 
2 More Noisy Words Conduct a sound word search in the thesaurus 

for synonyms of words like wliine, purr, sgufliflc holler, whistle Stu 

ents will be amazed at the number of words they will find 
Ouess W Place sound-produang objects in individual, sealed paper 
- objects like marbles, pennies, pebbles, macaronies, nails 
wood chips Students shake the mystery bags and euess from the 
sound what kind of object is in each bag 
oisy or Quiet Books To develop awareness of sounds, share noisy 
or quiet books with children The Loudest Noise in the World, The 
beashore Noisy Book. Noisy Nancy Noms Noisy Nancy and Ntck 
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“if™ "“«y «°rfs For example 

listeners to Benjamin Etkin s 77ie Loudest Noise m the World will dis^ 
_ cover hubbub and hullabaloo 

’ rltoiTu ‘’’ll Rhyme Listeninj to a piece of poetry, stu 

dents identify paire of rhyming .vords In poems containing senes 
of couplets, younger children can listen to each couplet froin which 
the linal rhyming word has been ebrntnafed. to sec if they can Ce- 
Students loo can listen for the 
rhythm of poetry, with the assistance of rhythm band Instruments 
bells, drums, sticks, castanets As teacher or a student reads a 
poem with a dear rhythm, students maintain the beat with the 
instruments Use the same kind 0 / rhythm-keying activity to 
accompany musical selections 


Building and Refining Your Teaching SXiJIs 

• Search out a story for sharing Read and study it Practice felling it 
in a crcatu e way Then share it with a group 

• Try tolling a drawing story to a group of listeners Carl Withers The 
Tale of a Black Cat is an easy tale for the beginning story teller 


Making Listening Happen In Classrooms* A Summary 
Thought or Two 

Donald Landry (1969) in an article m Elementary English pointed to the 
neglect 0 / listening occurring in elementary classrooms He contended 
that (here was a senous lack of programs developing listening skills 
and identified four traditions playing a role in this history of neglect 
1 assuming that listening will develop naturally, that the child grows 
in listening abilities everi as he/she physically grows up, 2 frowning 
on listening as a curriculum area because schools assume that impor 
tant learnings can be precisely measured and there are few objective 
measures of listening 3 equating listening with heanng, which are 
actually two different processes, and 4 stressing reading and wnling 
at the expense of the other language arts 
To overcome this history at neglect and to make bstening happen in 
classrooms should be goats of elementary sdiools today but as with all 
goals that appear to add to the school curnculum, a first question 
anses How do teachers fit more into an already crowded cumcuium’’ 
In the case of Iisterung, this problem is not so great as it at first 
appears As this chapter has explained, listening is a skiUsfapprecia- 
hon area that relates to aU areas being taught It is a natural part of 
soaal and natural saence learning m the context of the sciences, one 
must analyze and judgq facts and ideas debvered orally, gel informa 
tion from matenal heard, note ideas on paper In bke vein, Ustemng 
activities correlate with music and art the product of a bstening time 
can be a sketch, finger painting, a coUage, while music is an ideal 
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accompaniment to some listening experiences Furthermore, listening 
IS a natural stepping stone into the other language arts By developing 
hstenmg skills and appreaations in these contexts, teasers are not 
really adding to the v/ork of the school day, they are combimng 
instruction in listening with existing instruction in die content areas 
Children who have listened to poem or story are often eager to wnte 
in a similar pattern Children who have used listening guides as they 
attend to stones can use a duplicated guide as an outline for their own 
wnting 

When one considers how naturally listening fits into an elementary 
cumculum, it is difficult to understand the traditional neglect of lis 
tening espenaUy since it occupies so significant a part of our waking 
hours and since effective listening is a major determinant of continued 
language growth Through hstenmg, people acquire new words and 
sentence patterns and leam how to manipulate words and patterns It 
IS equally difficult to understand this neglect given the fact that listen- 
ing activities tend to be enjoyable for child and teacher alike Man> 
listening activities are game-hke, involve children physically, and 
require interaction When listening is conceived as an active, not a 
passive process, it is body and mind consuming, asking partiapants 
both to attend and to react Listening too is a creative activity, chil- 
dren must at limes visualize and imagine, words become pictures, 
words and pictures become ideas, and ideas snowball The job of lan- 
guage arts teachers is to make this kind of listening happen m 
classrooms with the ultimate goal being that children apply listening 
skills outside, beyond classroom doors 
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Oral sharing: 
stories, poems, 
humor, facts, 
ideas-far from 
dry 


-iVhern' said the Mouse with an important air 
“Are you all ready? This is the driest thing I know Silence all round, if you please' 
V/illiarn the Conqueror, whose cause was favoured by the pope, vras soon submitted 
to by the English, wtio waned leaders and had been of late much accustomed to 
usurpation and corrquest Edwin and Morcar, the earls of Mercia and Northumbria — ' 

‘ Ugh’ said the Lory, with a shiver 
AJice s Ad/entufes in Wonderland 


Everyone was ready. Tables and chairs had been pushed to the perimeter 
of the room, opening a wide area in the center. By the tables, fifth graders 
sal together in little theater companies. Near each company were scenery 
and props for shanng stories, fun, and information with others in ways 
far removed from the "dry" style of the Mouse in Alice's Adventures m 
Wonderland. 


Visiting with H. C. Andersen. At a signal from their teacher, one fifth 
grader distributed the program for the class's informal Visit with Hans 
Christian Andersen.The program had beenhandlettered by that student 
on a duplicating master; each student received a copy that announced: 


■f 

art cl vnua 


A Visit with Hans Chnstian Andersen 

The Life of Hans Chnstian Andersen a presentation by the Andersen 
Reporters — Tom, Kev. Jake, and Maraa 
The Steadfast Tin Soldier"* a puppcl show by the Danish Puppeteers — * 
Ruth, Karen, Moose, Gil, Mary, and Bob 
"The Ugly Duckling": a dramatization by the Playing Five — Martin, Max, 
Janey.JiU, and Brenda 

® shadow play by the Four Keys— Nate, Herb, 

Kathic,andSallie r j j j 

f" Wilh the Star Interviewers — Angela, 

Snm,. A A *”£...*”** Chnstian Andersen, played by Milt 

Some Andersen Riddles all part.apanls 

Today's Announcer — Rose 


opined the Visit Tom displayed and 
riio ^'‘etched that tnd.eated key events tn the 

of Denmark ani****j" Andersen; Kev pointed out locations on a map 
sen's hfe* t-iV« ’*J**‘«ted the significance of each location in Andcr* 
Andersen and ® rihart listing the main fairy tales written by 

“ggested relationships between Andersen's life 
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{ ctnnpc <;ii£*h as The Uely Duckling', and Marcia shared 
ZZ IwC rf Anders'en JLt she h.d p.c- 

tures in reference books, explaining Visit, inlro- 

bowl portion of large mixing sp _u„^t stace by simply kneeling 
which they had been cluslered .n^ a 

:g"s”is”s-" ” 

presentations cmdarlv seated m program order 

^The next three groups ®p^ hin^urn presented an Andersen 

around the perimeter ‘ ^ seated as an informal^age In 

story using the area in v^ic y selected to present The Ugly 
the case of the Playing Five, . croup had previously 

Duckling' as a dramatization a tape 

made told the story, the ^ u^oDmess, deiection Because the 

expressions to show 5^J^*the Four Keys had one of their 

LiUle Mermaid had come version of the story as the three 

group read their original shortened ^ ^heet they 

llhers manipulated reader sal crosslegged upon the 

had hung doivnm front of a desk .niroducmg the puppets 

behmd'L'iSS'd as called 

"wS a «'r4tyTh'e\:nra» ha.e was 

=Sx|r;£"sS'?=S^^^ 

r^Riddle What did the ^ ^ Why did Andersen s 

decipher Riddle murmunng' R'da*« J as big as 

£y Sh"-^one and by aPP-a^ V.S.. had las.ed ,us. 
Viewers, and teacher joineo 

an hour had been taking 

^v, a Youngsters had be pcecs necur 


dcve Oping vocal 
express veness by s^ar ng 
astoryv/th Iheaid o( 
creal ve puppetry 


<• 

devetopng skill m using 
creaip/e lechn ques to 
commun cate a story 
express ng through 
pantomme puppe'fy end 
picture# 


!■ 

gamng nabityto 
present inlorma* ona! 
conient m Interesimg 
tashoo 


growing in atxtty to create 

and present humorous 
content using pause 
gesture and facial 
expression to bmld hunxx 


Oralshanng 



l»a nsfig to wwk tog«i^ef 
and comnuTica e in 
pro ®ct groups 


guage relationships, and land/sea relationships so important in the 
Scandinavian countries, as part of their study, they were also investi- 
gating the Scandinavian literary and musical heritage It was in this 
context that their teacher had introduced them to Hans Christian 
Andersen as a wnler of fairy tales by sharing with them a film version 
of "The Gallant Little Tailor ' The teacher had provided the class with 
a suggested listing of projects from which fifth graders, grouped into 
little theater companies, could select one to pursue dunng the coming 
eeks 

Projects for Little Theater Companies 

• Dramatization of an inadent in the life of Hans Chnstian 
Andersen 

• Report on key events in the life of Andersen 

• Interview with Andersen-come-alive-in-the-twenlieth-century 

How do you, Mr Andersen, view the world today'^ 

• Interview with Andersen How do you, Mr Andersen, view your 
own stones^ 

• Dramatization of an Andersen story using any interesting method 
of telling the story puppet, pantomime, tape, filmstnp, flannel- 
board, mini»play, monolog, dialog, pictures Find storybooks on 
reading table 

• Wnting and dramatization of an onginal fairy tale modeled after 
one of Andersen s 

Companies had worked together during several periods set aside for 
the purpose and dunng penods when the teacher was active with 
small reading groups To prevent duplication of effort, when each 
company had determined the project it would complete, it listed its 
choice on the board, since no two companies could select an identical 
project, a cross-section of activities resulted — activities including 
^me story, some fact, some ideas — and some fun The result was a 
Visit that mented final applause, in contrast to the interrupting "Ugh" 
delivered by the Lory upon heanng the deadly dry recital by the 

Mouse in Carrolls Alice 


Sharing Stories 

people should acquire the abibty to share 
«n dear and interesting fashion Telling stones is an 
hp this skiU as well as the ability to handle 

spm,Pnrn ^?i,'T‘.? have 3 straight-forward 

oacinp nf ,A 3” ^^asy introduction to oral sequenang and 

\ounJ«iPr« Serond, stones have an inherent appeal to children, 
interp<st in ^ hear stones read to them and can easily develop 

part of plpmpn?”® s*milar stones Third, good literature is an integral 
contact cnniin. ®^h<x>l programs, young people should be making 
alized readme- ^ through group listening and person- 

oml «pre^ m^n ** " relatively ^mple process to integrate 

taneouslv ch«M if and reading expenences, and simul- 

neously children who ate shanng are leL.ng a bit more about 
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youngsters in an expenroent g P ^ ^ „hich 

based oral language program X, J nuDoetrv creative dramatics, 
was followed by a P="“‘‘F' ''St dLussiC^Chton m a eontnrl 
role playing, choral speaking ^icipale m the oral language 

group listened to stories b ^uds showed increases in Ian- 

activities Strickland found | P j (oHo^ ups made sig- 

guage skill, but children group 

nificanlly greater ‘„e„.year olds in Harlem shows simi- 

Dorothy Cohens work ^ ^ based on contact with books 

lar benefits denved from ‘’'f' ^ „el books dally for twenty 

Children in Cohen s f Jorally with them The results 

-rrktnr pVX-= ^ ■" 

vocabulary and reading comprehension 
Organizing for Sharing 

only provide data supporting omllanso g P „,„g classroom oral 

ium. they also suggest a Vnodf o? r\TTen 

:rrbe‘’Sridi-oUrj^rb^^^^ 

pantomimes _nH «5 can be set aside for sharing 7?j ' 

^ On other occasions penods can M Jeammg 

ute ‘nd.vidu.l y or in cmnpomes^^^^^^ ^ P^'’^' hbTes my'«S 

bnefer stoiy-shari^ng time n ^niunicaUon <P“P5y'' P.s,agc" 

reading. *J^®^’several^signatures appear, sh^f^ Some 

c.rr^^“rS2 ::2Saf -orS^^?- 
»:l:rcnn=^-;„^reUU." 

written Especiatty in low ov™. ■- 


Oiner tiles loran 
attemoon sharing t me 
A Tati Tale Happening 
"A Fable Fantasy 
FoiK Tales Done by 
McDermott 
Adventures m 
Wonderland 
An Afternoon In Japan 

“Around me World with 

Story and Humor 


Oral shanng 
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A f'-Ief^nce !o assist v/ !h 
sponia'V3ous creat ve 
express on is John Stew g 
Sponfan'=^us Drama A 
Language' Art (Coijmbus 
Ohio Charles Merr il 
1973) 


I 

Re'erences to assist w th 
s'orysharrrg De«e/ 
Chamb'^fs Sloryiellng 
and Creat ve Drama 
(Dubuque Iowa Wm 
B (run 1970) 
Dofo'hy H«nn ngs Sm/es 
Wotfs and Pauses (Ne-w 
York. Citat on Press 
1974) 

Ramon R Ross Sforyfe/Zer 
(Co ufTbus Oh 0 Charles 
Merrll 1972) 
RuthTooze Sforyfe//;ng 
(Eng ewood cuts NJ 
Prentice Hall 1959) 


pieces svish to read them aloud to others in the class immediately 
upon completing the writing Rending is followed by brief conversa- 
tion about the story with listeners telling what action or words in the 
story they liked At other times youngsters who have wnticn stones 
prefer to prepare them for dramatic lellmg Rather than reading what 
they ha\c wntten, youngsters convert their story into a playlet or pan- 
tomime to share with classmates in appealing fashion 
A feature common to this kind of shanng is relative informality 
Although shanng may be dramatic, the dramatization is not a magni 
ficenf production with elaborate props and scenery, nor do children 
practice extensively, memonzing lines through endless repetition 
Dunng shanng, emphasis is on enjoifittg together The only audience 
is classmates and teacher, contnbutions are not graded, and children, 
therefore, fetl no pressure to produce perfectly executed performances 
Upper graders generally add to the fun by "hamming it up" — a posi- 
tive addition, for relaxed players enjoy performing In this respect, 
they are learning to present orally to others without the nervous jitters 
so common among older people 

In this kind of shanng environment, moreover, the interaction that 
occurs dunng preparatory penods is just as important as the actual 
shanng Dunng preparatory penods children work together making 
innumerable decisions about story and staging In so doing, they pl^n 
ahead, take responsibility individually for prepanng materials, and 
adjust to differences m interest, determination, and ability within the 
group To get their work done, they converse informally with one 
another in voices toned down so that others in the room are not 
disturbed 

There arc numerous media through which players can share stones 
with others They include pictures, puppets, objects, pantomime, and 
oramatization with words and actions By working with these, players 

evclop skill in communicating messages that are far from "dry " 


Shanng Through Pictures. Storylines, Sloryboxes, StoiyroIIs, Story 
pictures add impact to story shanng Several 
enudren who have wnticn or read a story can render different key 
scenes in picture form These can be hung on a storyline sequentially 
as the children share the story with the class Or if only two or three 
rpo the story, they can mount key story scenes they have 

reproduced on each of the six faces of a good-sized box As they share 
hir,»c ^ storybox in hand to display appropriate pic- 

relatpH r^f,^ ^ points Children who do not enjoy drawing can snip 
ennstni^ ctures from magazines to mount on their storyboxes or on 
ion paper to be hung on the storyline dunng shanng 
ctouds rSo fo*' shanng IndividuaUy or m 

paper shelf na” or paint scenes from a story on a long roll of 
together into a construction paper taped 
cSiVd Children attach the short ends of their 

cles cut inin dowels or cardboard tubes, slip them into or 

through the box rotate them to pull the storyroU 

S he box so that the pictures are visible through a large rectan 
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ele cut into one side of the box As students display the pictures 
fequentially, they relate the story happenings In some cases such 
viewing boxes are called "homemade tvs A variation of this tech 
nique is to mount pictures on a window shade, which is pulled down 
To reveal piXres as a story unwinds Of coume, instead of showing 
stoiyrolls by displaying them on a homemade tv or by unwinding a 
wiSow shJde, chllLn can project their 'f a,; 

lector, sharers Uterally roll their storyroUs across the stage ot an 

opaque projector as they '^'“'“’‘“‘.‘"^^ff ^^^young children can 
If there are faahties for "'“'‘‘"S n "a/grouls Each child 
use them for sharing picture ston siotvbook With the aid 

in a listening Su>up selects a pic ure from 

of a thermofax machine, the colonne his/her selection with 

selected pictures, with tore “S S child places the 

wax crayon Later, in order of ^ proiector to tell about that 

transparency on the stage o iheir own tran 

part of the story Jl', transparent acetate directly upon the 

sparenaes by placing a sheet ^ outline of the 

Srsenp^'clr.nJKom’Itteprojec.^ 

■"i'rJoMcrstudeutcanproduceauongm^^^^^^^ 

rr^nrpa'ren:;';*.br;:^oPsP-on.e^^^ 

Kans e°s“senTa5iy'’a bot safe with a speaker enticng listeners 

read the whole story ^ available, the filmstnp 

When filmstnp versions of ^ orV „ ,„j,y _ can be 

without the audio tape that so o^llen a K d the 

used as a medium lollf'« “P = ''“'*"’8 ^llThefr 

onginal book version ^ smaU group They now must use their 

L^erience with a viewing of which they 

S,are°with oS whde ^““ng students to display pictures 

'rntin^gwocdswim--- 

;a'hfna?s.fiatmus-no..u=V— 

he'she may feel more at case ,g„„ghout the elementary 

Sharing ThrougH PuPp.^^ 

f^tlSPETfcSemadefrom 

-a. Cannes ocems humor 
Oral sharing slones pu® 






Upper grade studenis can 
share these class cs 
through a s ngle irans 
parency that tells )ust one 
ep sode 

Jules Verne Twerify 
Thousand Leagues Under 
the £ea {New York 
Dutton 1966) and Around 
the World In BBf'lY Days 
(New York Dodd Mead 
1956) 

Rudyard Kipi ng Just So 
Stores New lllusiraled 
vers on (New York 
Doubleday 1952) 
Washington !rv ng fl p 
VanWnh/eanaiM 

Legend of Sleepy Honov 

(New York. Macm ilan 
1966) 

Robert LOUIS SI evenson 

Treasure Island (Ch cage 
Rand McNally 19T2) and 

/C/dnapped(WeslHaven 

Conn Pendulum 1974) 




0 

Rp'c ‘^nces lo a st vr'h 
pupp‘=>tr/- 
B iBa d ThsAiofthe 
Pi/pp®' (fW/ YtyV 
f/acT an 19 o3) 
Ere 0 a"v> Expert 
Puppet Jechmq'je 
(Bo* CXI P x/s 1906) 
B»rr-ce Carlpon Ac! II CM 
(Masrt-/ n Term 
Ab-'^on 1956) 
Rcba.d Ci^'nr figs Of'® 
H{,'Kiredand One Hard 
PlPP^ i (f Yorv 
}/-ya/ i°a 2 ) 
A. R Pb pic* Lefs Ma^f‘ 
Poppers ^0 X Van 
Hcrr3r>d 1972) 
Lajra Rp-s Puppet 
£rtO/v* I/* ng Ppn/TJ* and 
Sro"*3 f./o'i Cad-ftfe! 
fJJ Lerhfop 1970) 


• hand sized paper bags to which features have been added with flo 
pens crayons construction paper, yam, or colored pictures clipped 
from magazines, 

• socks, stockings or white work gloves to which features have been 
added with buttons, yam, scraps of material, twine, glitter, tinsel 
felt, 

• the hand by marking features directly on the fist or the balls of each 
finger, 

• styrofoam or ping pong balls stuck on the ends of the fingers or on 
the ends of ice cream bar sticks Again glitter, tinsel, buttons, and 
yam form the features of the stick puppets 

Puppets that a puppeteer holds directly over the face can be made 

from 

• paper plates with features drawn in with crayon and flo-pen, with 
eyes cut through the plates, 

• full sized paper bags into which eye, nose, and mouth openings 
have been cut A fringe of carpel stapled across the top of the bag 
simulates curly hair, large eyes with long lashes are drawn around 
the eye openings, and an outwardly projecting nose is stapled 
above the nose opening Puppeteers determine locations for eye 
and nose openings by slipping on their paper bags This insures a 
good fit, 

• the leg of an old pantyhose slipped onto a wire coal hanger, the 
large tnangle of which has been pulled downward to form a rectan- 
gle The pantyhose is tied top and bottom, perhaps braided at the 
top to form a pigtail Features are added to the stretched hose with 
construction paper and flo pen 


Body puppets that completely cover the puppeteer can be made from 

• large sized cartons from which one of the six sides has been 
removed and through which a head hole has been cut in the oppo 
site side Cartons can be painted colorfully, 

• people shaped and -sized cutouts Youngsters stretch out on a piece 
^heavy grade cardboard while a friend traces the body outline 
The youngsters cut out the outline, color themselves in, and hold 
their puppets in front of them dunng sharing time 


Most of these puppets require little time to assemble and little artistic 
lalml to produce And the results can be really sinking 
L who include puppet play among the options from 

Which children can choose as they share stones keep a Stuff Sack m a 
comer of the classroom It contains nbbons, bows, twine, scraps of 
nc lengths of old yam, paper bags worn out but clean socks and 
&oves, paper platw, buttons, and other odds and ends Children con 
Stuff Sack and draw matenals from it as they assemW® 
* for story shanng Sometimes children will be creative m the 
puppets, deading on matenals not in the bag or not 
thf* Po*' the Danish Puppeteers met at the beginning of 

their puppets from large mixing spoons was an 
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Shadoti^ puvpet<i part of the culture of Indonesia can become a lively 
nart of creative classroom drama oxpcnences as well In Indonesia. 

with clips and each is connected t g^mentary pupils can construct 
up and down to operate them pp .. j ounch tiny light pas- 
a shadow puppet from (S' traditional Indonesian puppet, and 

sh»pe - ^ rt 

spo>U,h, The roe. 

1 DonT .nvolve .00 

2 Sugges1\hatT°“"S 

the table behind which P«PP^” of a box or regular puppet 

lt=g%ng and can. — °'./,'S^n.P .he s.a.e.en.e 

r" ^^uppe. 

^ =“fpV.‘so .h“i£" - 'rzi-^Hro^itsesSro. 

** 0. ;ome P«"> t'7' “ " * dti heppmess, sadness, w.de- 

pe. head .hey h=ve ^ade a 

cackle and caw, to vary P . ^ block represenls a stonecn. 

,. cb.pes and Objects- A ^ p„e, as Ihe sun a 

Sharing widi ShapM 33 P„„ce a ye" 

ten a blue one repre casnw,™ =»"” P*™ 


More about shadow pJays 
Henry Burs II Hand 
Shadows and More Hand 
Shadws (New York 
Dover 1971) 

Larry Kettelkamp 
Shadows (New York 
Morrow 1956) 

B II Severn You and Your 
Shadow (New York. 
McKay 1961) 

Louise Cochrane Shadow 
Puppets in Color (Bos'on 
Plays 1970) 


Good stof es for the class 
puppeteers 

Ed Emtierlcy ilus Punch 
and Judy (Waltham 
Mass Little Brown 
1965} 

Carlo Collodl Adventures 
olPinoccho rev ed 
(New York- Macm Han 
1969) or(Chcago Rand 
McNalty 1939) 

Jan Kudlacek Petrushka 
(New York, Wa IS 1971) 



bro^ n one, as a cloud, and a green one, as a mountain. As a story- 
telling group shares Gerald McDermott s T/ie Stonecutter, cachpartia- 
pant tells a part and adds a different colored block to a growing Sto^ 
Tov er in v;hich each block symbolical!) communicates a part of the 
story 

Different colored and shaped blocks make excellent slory-shanng 
visuals because once a collection of blocks has been assembled, the 
storytellers need onl) deade v/hat several vsal! represent to use them 
for sharing a story In similar fashion, randomly shaped and colored 
pieces of flannel or fell backed construction paper can symbolically 
represent story characters or happenings and can be displayed 
scquentiallv upon a flannel board or even on a chalkboard with the aid 
of adhesive tape Again once a collection of cutouts is available, the 
only task storj tellers must perform is deeding which pieces will stand 
for each story character In making this deasion, tellers are encounter- 
ing syrrbohe representation which is a fundamental aspect of language 
communication, and they are developing a presentational skill that is 
as valuable for sharing informational and conceptual content as it is m 
presenting stones 


Of course, small objects that are important m a story can aid in tell- 
ing about it A single storyteller an hold up just a pea m relating the 
problem situation inherent in 'The Princess and the Pea " An older 
teller may be able to borrow a fife to display when telling an inadent 
from The Slave Dancer, or may play a flulaphone as part of the shanng 
Even younger groups of story sharers should think what objects might 
add impact to their telling Simple stones in v/hich the objects to dis- 
play are rather obvious, such as 'The Three Bears and "The Three 
UtUe Pigs, Ezra lack Keats' Goggles A Utter to Amy, and Peter's Chair 
are good for this purpose Slightly more sophisticated stones include 
Robert McQoskey's Lentil in which a lemon and a harmonica are key 
ingredients and his Homer Price in which a bracelet and a donut play ® 
major part, Ronald Symes Columbus, Finder of the New World for 
which a globe makes a suitable storytelling prop, James Daugherty's 
Dflnifl Boone for which a Daniel Boone cap is an appropnate prop, and 
Harold Felton s Mumbet The Story of Elizabeth Freeman with which a 
sta« of simubted lav/ books can be used An older student who has 
read stones and biographies like these will find it relatively easy to 
share a story madenl through a monolog in which the storyteller pre- 
tends to ^ the character and desenbes to a group of listeners how 
V ^ about something that has happened in the story 
individual story shanng m which just one pupil is relating a story or 
n ® s®‘^e»»mes works best if initially a leUer shares with a 
purpose, each child in a group shares a very 
funrt,n«^^ inadent with three or four fnends, several groups can 
a chilH •anrously Later group memberships are rearranged so 

re'ellinff vL reteU the story to another group or tv/o By telling and 
othpTt; ^ gradually build up confidence m shanng with 

me weaV^Sl *rnprove their telling on each retelling perhaps se^ 
m-oblemt in f " onginal presentation and trying to ebminate the 



Sfianng a story 
creatively ttirough 
simple props 



Pantomiming Pantomime is a way to share a story, describe a situ- 
ation or action, and/or express feelings and ideas Jn pantomime, the 
gesture, the glance (he gnn, the gait are the media of communtcalion 
as hands, eyes, face, legs body work together to send a message Pan- 
tomimmg is important m language experience programs Children 
enjoy the fun of sending messages completely through nonverbal com- 
munication but there is greater significance than the pleasure that is 
forthcoming First, children through pantomime play can gradually 
loosen the inhibitions people may have about expressing themselves 
nonverbally Then too children gam control over their nonverbal 
expressions, expressions just as significant in face to face communica- 
tion as in pantomime They begin to realize the kinds of message;, that 
are sent most effectively through nonverbal expressions and become 
aware of the messages that others are sending them wordlessly 


Class Pantomimes A wise way to start pantomime play is as a total class 
activity with all children together interpreting an action or feeling 
Children express more freely when everyone ~ including the teacher 
— IS involved A beginning pantomime activity tor the very young is 
Let's Pretend Play, children pretend they are — 

• rubber bands stretching back and forth or masses of clay being flat- 
tened out, 

• balls rolling on the ground, bounang up and down, hurling 
through the air, 

• kites flying on the breeze, 

• animals snakes horses, kangaroos, tigers, seagulls, hermit crabs. 


fleieiences on 
panfom me 

Vernon Hov^ard Pvfipei 
ana Pan tom me P^ys 
(New York Staring 1962) 
Kart and Ooug Hunt 
Pantom me ThsSiJent 
rrtearre (Wolfe C ty Tex 
Atheneum 1964) gives 
h sivicai bsckgroumj 
Kaihenns Walker Eyesen 
Mme Language W rtiovt 
Wofrfs (Mew York- Jortn 
Day 1969) 
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• machines helicopters with propellers in action, windmills on a 
breezy day, a )ackhammer tearing up the street, 

• natural phenomena waves rolling toward shore, wind gusling, 
snowflakes floating to earth, clouds bouncing 

Kindergartners and first graders can interpret these actions to music 
With desks pushed back, they stretch, roll, fly, float, spin, wiggle, 
hop, scurrj’ as the music inspires them 
Middle graders enjoy pantomimes m which everyone performs an 
activity Let s Pretend Actions for the middle grades include pretend 
ing to swim nding a bicycle, tiding a skate board, bouncing a ball, 
jumping rope — of course, without water, bicycle, board, ball, or 
rope They move on to more sophisticated group actions requiring 
synchronization among participants For example, youngsters playing 
l^l s Pretend Pass loss an imaginary ball to one another in arcle 
groups of fi\e or six For this the teacher becomes a choreographer, 
calling out changes in the ball "Now the ball is a large beach ball' ' Or 
' Now It IS a bowling ball — very, very heavy to throw'" Or "Now it 
has become a ping pong ball* As size and heaviness of the imaginary 
ball change, children must interpret the differences in the way they 
hold and toss it Children can be creative in their interpretations, pre- 
tending to drop or throw it too high or low In this action pantomime, 
children are both sending and receiving nonverbal messages i 
Charades is a productive context for action pantomimes A student 
senbe pnnls cards, each containing an action such as washing a win- 
dow, eating com on the cob, watching a tennis game from mid-court, 
climbing a steep hill, buttoning a jacket, brushing teeth, picking 
apples from a tree, putting on bools, playing the piano, opening and 
dosing a door, fishing During a lull in classroom work, a panlomimisl 
dr^s a card from a Pick-A-Pantomime pack of cards and on the spot 
performs nonverbally the given action Watchers euess what the 
action IS 


Perfomtance Pantomimes Children who have participated in class pan- 
tomimes and in game-like charades will probably be eagerly ready to 
share stones through pantomime Some stones lend themselves easily 
to pantomimed telling — 


Little Jack Homer, 
action of the 


• nursery rhymes like "Little Miss Muffett, unus ji 

Jack and Jill % several young children pantomime the action oi 

tamiljar rhyr^ as watchers guess the rhyme being played. 

If ^ f ® Miller, the Boy, and the Donkey,' Reed and 

ine Uak, '^le Boy Who Cned Wolf several children pantomime 
the action while a narrator reads the fable, 

Pp "TT’e Three Billy Goats Gruff, 'Henny 

Three Little Pigs ' A little theater company pan- 
vides the stoiylin°” ® they have previously made pro- 

fom comedians like Hip Wilson per- 

comedv ^ to make up their own 

be presented completely without words Humor 


oncome TOact 



usually IS achieved m pantomime by exaggeration so 
locale subjects that lend themselves to exaggeration— situations such 
S'; catchine a mosquito pulling on a pair o( panly hose or a tight gir 
So keepmg a popping button closed having an itch when one s aims 

aie rS wfth ?a?£ses unpeel.ng a * ‘Pf "f “ 3 ''^: 

peel A student pantomimisl must plan out some of the actions to 
include in hisfher skit detail is important 

heamiag T/miiig/, Pantomiiar Pantomime =7«;XrihtoUsh°pa'nto 

i::^szr.earxffin— 

understanding of language specially those deahng with 

children can pantomme can actually visual 

actions and feelings P are closely related for example chil 

izethe "'“"'"S" "T'l.ke s Lw saanKred slmllcif lagged bthM 
dren encountering words UkeswfK^ 

loavercd show the ^ J children can perceive the conlnbu 

wav words function in sentences _»anine through pantomime 

ZZ of adverbs and a«ve%.o Ihe ~ 

jr:elfngru^et/''brre rod, tiers ,n the following senes of 

sentences „,gied very slowly 

The lazy boy walked in 
The eager boy walked in 

The tired boy walked in boy walked very quickly 

The determined boy walked in 

In study of creative la" 8 ”S' “"^""“^Sing^eirl"^^^^ 

"miles pupils can pretend »" f one They go on to wr^te 

rmmm 

ban; but by .nt='P 5 “| ‘ 5 ,"^ anolher tel. Z™"" e an entire 

"rrrn..h reading a 

and actions they are oc 

O asaam . lines '’"™' 


Mo eve bs to panlom me 
whsted tapped 
pounded snoved Ifted 
bounced tnrew lu ned 
rubbed leaped laugiied 
boished tw sled sta ed 
c ed smied frowned 
kiclted cranked 
hamme ed sawed 
peked coisbed 


Objects to use as tne base 
foroea veandsponta 

neous pantom mes 

bammer alongpeceot 
rope a rake a banana a 
cooking pot 



time to ask "Will you show us’ Will you demonstrate’ ' For example, 
a youngster talking about how hc'shc navigates on skateboard or skis 
can demonstrate movements and techniques while talking As these 
examples indicate, pantomime fits naturally into a vanety of commun- 
ication expenences 

Dramatic Playlets Children enjoy performing in informal 
classroom pla>lets in which they draw on both body and voice to corn 
municate story action and feelings One of the best introductions o 
the playlet is the repetitive story, children must cooperatively deade on 
how brief lines should be spoken and acted, and they take turns plaj. 
ing the lines o\er and over Young children begin by listening to an 
old favonte such as ''The Little Red Hen " Children decide how the 
hen must ha\e gone progressively about her tasks and how she , 
have spoken her important line, "Very well then, I will do it myself 
The teacher asks "How do you think the little red hen worked when 
she planted the field, when she reaped the wheat, when she look the 
grain to the mill’ Young children answer by showing They repeat 
the repetitive hen line and eventually the lines of the other animals, 
each time showing a different feeling through the manner of speaking 
the lines When all children have tried out lines and actions, they run 
through the story as a cooperative playlet with speafic children volun- 
teenng for the animal parts and with the teacher serving as narrator, 
they run through it several more times with different children playing 
the parts By the lime numbers of children have played each part, they 
will know movements and inflections important to that story and will 
have gained skill in using voice and body to express meanings clearly 
They will also have learned that dramatic play is fun and they will 
want to do more 

Older students grouped in little theater companies can go on to dra 
matize other stones independently Fairy tales are useful for this pur* 
pose A classroom Dramaland Book Shelf should hold collections of 
Gnmm, Andersen, Asbjdmsen, and Moe, adaptations of French tales 
by Perrault, modem tales like E B White's Charlotte s Web, P L 
Travers Mary Poppms, and Astnd Lmdgren's Ptppi Longstocking, col- 
lections of myths, storybooks that relate just one fable such as Brian 
Wildsmith s version of La Fontaine's The Rich Man and the Shoe Maker, 
some of the many books that relate one old fairy or tall tale bke Oaus 
Stamm s Three Strong Women A Tall Tale from Japan, or Charles Per- 
both illustrated by Maiaa Brown 

Children working cooperatively m little theater comparues need to 
bnd ways to av oid extensive memorization, they can expenment with 

* a narrator who reads long descnptive passages The narrator simu- 
lates the wandenng storyteUer of yore who helped hand down 

stones from generabon to generation 

cue cards held up and changed unobtmsively by a "stage hand 
notes wntten behind scenery objects, for example, an easel facing 
e classroom audience holds a scenery picture, on the reverse side 
are cue cards ^ ^ 

• scrolls containing the hnes, which players hold up and unroll as the 
^50 ''^®'/®*0'^*ecw'ir*ia'cal(cocoa-eir«oactxD^ 



• spontaneous adaplations of .he Imc, Ch.Wrenknow 'about what 

ISc or,®,Ti"® *? “P specific lines as they no 

run"fhroughs ' '° P"™ 


A Few More Things \o Do 

1 Pictures into PJaykls Some nonverbal books lend themselves easilv 
fo pantomime with the younger crowd, so keep books such as 
Mercer Mayer's Fre^ on fits Oun and Frog Where Are You^ on the 
Dramaland Book Shelf 

2 Grab Bag Playlets Grab bag dramatizations are fun with older chil 
dren, especially when based on familiar stones Fill a pouch with 
character-defining slips, each containing a descnption of a character 
that a familiar story person, such as Dorothy from The Wizard of Oz, 
could encounter a disheveled hobo, a proud fisherman, a tired 
warlock, a majestic grandmother, a slow tortoise, a spinning spider, 
a lost rabbit, a bored student, an angry magician, a rusting iron 
man In the pouch include slips defining actual characters met in 
the story the Wizard, the Cowardly Lion, the Straw Man, the Tm 
Man, the Wicked Witch of the West Students familiar with the 
onginal story of The Wizard of Oz pull slips from the pouch and in 
an impromptu dramatization make up their own version of 
Dorothy's encounter with all these characters who now live in Oz 
On other occasions, write out grab bag character slips based on 
Carroll s Alice's Adventures in Woiirfer/aml The impromptu dramati- 
zation tells of Alice s encounter with the Queen of Hearts, the Mad 
Hatter, the Hare, the Mouse Of course, as in the preMous example 
include some characters not in the original Carroll version so that 
young people must create some onginal stor) happenings 

3 Afore Graf' Bag Playlets Concoct other dramatizations m which 
three or four young people each pull a character slip from a grab 
bag and a feeling slip (mean, funny, greedy, tired) from a second 
grab bag The group pulls one location slip from a third bag (in the 
forest, on the top of a tall building, by the nver edge) and one time 
slip from a fourth bag (at the stroke of midnight in 1860, dunng the 
colonial days, sometime in the future, at daybreak) Based on the 
combination of story ingredients selected at random, the group 
must put together an impromptu dramatization 

4 Balloon Slones Suggest to some storylelJers that they use inflated 
balloons on which they have sketched facial features as storyteUing 
props As they share a story they have written or read and intro 
duce each new character, they rub a balloon against their hair to 
charge it with static electricity They slick the charged balloons 
against the wall to serve as a visual reminder of each character Sug- 
gest that in drawing in facial features on a balloon, storytellers com 
mumcate something about a character's personality 

5 Creative Effects Encourage young dramatists to erwte onginal visu- 
als that collate with the stoiy they are sharing For example, one 
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student told the part of Alice's Adventures in Wonderland in which 
Alice meets the Queen of Hearts and members of the Queen s 
entourage The prop this older student used was a senes of large- 
sized playing cards that she had made As she told the episode, she 
dealt out the cards m sequence to listeners sitting in a circle on the 
floor Afterward, the listeners dealt back the cards in the order dis 
tnbuted, retelling the story in the process 
6 In Stlhouelle Encourage students to express a story by placing sil 
houetles of story characters and objects on an overhead projector 
The storytellers add and take off silhouettes at appropnate times in 
the story 


Building and Refining Your Teaching Skills 

• Pul together a collection of colored blocks and a second collection of 
colored shapes that your students could use as symbolic representa- 
tions dunng storytelling Try out the technique yourself by select- 
ing a story to share with the blocks and telling that story to a 
classroom group 

• Devise an ongmal way through which young people in upper ele- 
mentary grades can share books they have read with other students 
in their class 

• To get the feel of pantomimed playlets, share a story nonverbally, 
drawing on facial and body gestures and expressions to communi- 
cate feeling and action 


Sharing Poems 

Obviously the techniques just described for student sharing of stones 
can be adapted to the shanng of poems Some stones are actually wnt- 
m verse form, especially some picture storybooks such as those by 
Theodore Geisel Books like Gcisel s The 500 Hats of Bartholomew Cub- 
Dins, Horton Hatches the Egg, Green Eggs and Ham, and The King's Stilts 
are delightful to dramatize and are particularly eood for class panto- 
mime as a narrator reads the lines 

Choral speaking and finger plays are two other ways of interpreting 
poems Both are group approaches to poetry through which young 
people gam a feel for poetic sounds and begin to relate oral interpreta 
communication of meanings Although most 
*P<^3kmg and finger play occur in the context of poetry, the 
echniques carry over to prose selections as well 

Choral Speaking In choral speak- 

poem !l«i”ii ^ ’■'^cile together or in turn the lines of a 

spol^en IS a short one that the 
the mecp recite to the class Having heard their teacher speak 

y several times, the children join m In lower and nud- 

on co^ acl 



imcs called a Poetry Broads.de Chart Still one must orally introduce 
„ P'*=P= P‘>'"""S ‘ht ““"is “f «>' tlwrt while speaking 

In upper grades the piece may be read from a duplicated sheet or 
from a book that all children have before them but a Broadside Chart 
still performs a unifying service Also children who need handvvntinc 
practice can prepare the charts for (he class 
Choral speaking should bo an outgrowth of childrens wnting 
Often a poem-like piece that children have cooperatively composed 
and that the> have enscribcd on chart or board can become the stuff of 
choral speaking Children immedialel) follow a class wntmg evpen- 
ence by standing up and reciting ihcir piece together, perhaps with 
the aid of body language In speaking ii, they sometimes find rough 
spots that need smoothing out, and Iwfore reating it again they add, 
delete, or change words so that the poem sounds better Children who 
have unften poems by themselves or in small groups may volunteer 
their pieces for class oral interpretation In this case they pnnt out an 
original Poetry Broadside with the selection and conduct the class 
chorus 

Since a class chorus resembles an orchestra m many respects the 
teacher's role as conductor is pivotal The conductor generally rs 
responsible initially for establishing the rhythm indicating when 
groups will contribute their parts, and keeping everyone together At 
first, therefore. It is vital that the teacher speak in a clear voice and 
physically lead the chorus with hand, arm, and body gestures A drum 
Helps to maintain the beat, the conductor beats the drum with one 
hand while leading the chorus with the other After a time a youngster 
can easily assume the role of Keeper of the Rhythm, striking the drum 
as the class choruses to the beat With some groups it is helpful to con 
vert a rhythm band stick into a baton and conduct with it To chons 
ters a "flick of the stick" begins to mean halt and a "point of the stick' 
means )Oin m After a time too, some children will want to assume the 
role of Conductor of Chorus, the volunteer takes baton m hand to lead 
the class In a selection it has already practiced 
Another role that adds to the pleasure of choral speaking is Title 
Giver Rather than having the total class chorus title and author of the 
piece, one chorister does it Responding to a point of the stick, the 
Title Giver recites title and author before the class joins in on the hnes 
This is fine to do when the piece is composed by a class member, the 
young poet is reinforced not only by hearing fAe sei'ecfton renrerf ba( 
his/her name as well 

Children as Orchestrators of Choral Speaking Children 
should be invited to participate m the orchestration of choral speaking 
selections As they work together on a piece, young people should 
decide how they will speak if They decide 
. Which lines shall we recite loudly’ sof'iy’ in 

. Which lines shall we recite in smooth Bowing style’ :n staccato 
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Express on Compariy 
Magnola Mass makes 
eva ?3b(e a ssrms ot 
references cxi ctioral 
speak ng 

Lou se Abney anp Grac§ 
Rows Cfnral Speaking 
Arrangemenfs far the 
tower Grades (1973) 
Louse Abney Chora> 
Speaking Mangemenis 
for the Upper Grades 
(1973) 

Maryene GulJan Poetry 
Spesktng for Ovtdren 
(1973) 

EizabethKepoe Speech 

Imprevernem through 
ChoralSpeaklng (19731 
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Which lines shall v 


Three excellent anthol' 
ogies of poems that 
eonta n many p eces you 
can convert mto a choral 
speaking seteclicn 
Poems and Rhymes vol 1 
of the Ch fdcraff 
encyctepedia senes, 
(Chcago FfcW 
Enterprises 1976) 

M,vra Cohn Livingston 
Usien. CMdren Listen 
{New fork. Harcoorl 
Brace 1972) 

Lou s Untermeyer The 
Golden Bock of Poems for 
the Very Yourjg (Pacine 
iVrs Gol^enPress tSTf) 
May H n Arbuthnot 77me 
tor Poef/y {Gfenviow III 
Scon Foresmaa 1951) is 
also exceltertt 


; recite slowly? haltingly? quickly? 


Orel stiar ng siones poems humor 



Ch d en can cof'^jose 
ong naive sonub/ 
it-bc* Vng j/i’sci 
rV/rr ng ve bs as in 
H»| PS 
And he dps 
And he ci ps 
And s! ps 
Hoca s 
And Iv* (a^s 
And hcwand* s 
« Lh*» ha^s 


• Where shall we make long pauses’ short pauses’ 

® Which words shall we speak with greater emphasis’ with lesser 
emphasis’ 

• How shall we change ourvoices to indicate dialog’ 

• Which lines shall we speak together’ in groups’ in solo’ 

As children partiapale in these basic orchestrational decisions, they 
are encountering fundamental elements of oral communication They 
begin to relate elements sudi as loudness/softness, short pause/long 
pause, high pitch/low pitch to meanings being communicated They 
begin to interpret punctuation vocally, pausing longer at a period stop 
than at a comma stop, longer at a semicolon stop than at a comma 
stop In this respect, young people through choral speaking acquire 
fundamental understandings of language as well as enjoy the "music" 
of poetry 

A fine piece for children to speak and orchestrate together is Rose 
Fyleman's "Goblin," for the meaning of the piece is evident and the 
punctuation and italics are easy to translate vocally 

A Cobltn 


A gobim lives in our house, mour house, in our house, 

A goblin li\ es in our house all Ihe year round 

He bumps 

And he jumps 

And he thumps 

And he stumps 

He knocks 

And he rocks 

And ho rattles at the locks 

A f house, in our house, in our house 

A goblin lives mour house aU the year round 

group decided that as a class they would speak the beginning and 
^ really stressing the ilahazed our They 

? effect, ve^f they spoke the first "aU 

me hkp staccato whisper simultaneously making point- 

Lnd ""/■S'" ''"8" those words The sec- 

succest refrain they made louder and louder and louder to 

nireir ® al" 8'“"'S closer This contrasted 

round • whir^h^”'*'*'" ‘'T' «'Octis "all the 

Tn ' whispered 

should 2* "“li’ '‘"cs tn the middle of the piece 

irum one ,o Ihe n"ex, 

implies. It lYpoKiWe * Piece. As the previous example 

ofwajs Here are SIX forr^™s"lrcIa^s7C 

'5< "’’’’acvi-.cirTrruri^a-encorTn.n-oac-co 



Margaret Wise Brown 

Ltttk BhcK Bug 


Utile black bug 
Utile black bug. 

Where have you been’ 

I % e been under the rug. 
Said the htllc black bug 
Bug ug ug-ug 
Ullle green fly. 

Little green fly. 

Where have you been? 

I vebecn way up high 
Said the Iiltle green fly 


Lillie old mouse. 

Little old mouse, 

Where have you been’ 

I ve been all through the house. 

Said hitle old mouse 

S||l§=|^|gKsSp 


Softgoflhe7ratrt 

Clickely clack 
VVheels on the IracK. 
This is the way 
They begin the attack 

Click ety-clack. 

Chek-ety clack 
Click ety, clflck-e^V' 
Click ety 
Clack 

Chckety-clack 
Over the crack, 

Faster and 

The song of the track 


lines lo bespoken by a narralor 

the choral EW"? 


the narrator 


j stores poems humor 


eems tor retfa n 
hofus ng 

aura Richards The 
tmbrella Brigade" and 
The Baby Goes to 
n^ton —chldren speak 
ie repetitive tmes 
Valter tie la Mare 
Quack' 

tate Greenaway Jump 
-jump — jump 
,lother Goose The__ 

^ sch evous Raven " 

5ee antholog es listed on 



aickety clack, 
Clickely clack, 
Clickety, clackety, 
Clackeiy 
Gack 

Riding in front. 
Riding m back, 
Everyone hears 
The song of the track 
Clicketv clack 
Qickely-clack, 
Cbckety, chclety, 
Clackety 
Clack 


] 

} 

) 


the choral group 


the narrator 


the choral group 


Again this poem js ideal for choral speaking because the sound pat- 
tern IS a fine one after which students can model their own sound 
effect pieces Following the pattern of five sound-filled last lines in 
each stanza, upper graders can write five sound-filled lines about a jet, 
a jackhammer, a motor boat, or a blender They then compose several 
introductory lines for each of three stanzas When lines have been 
wntten out on a poetry chart, the students stand up to chorus the Iasi 
five sound lines after one of their classmates reads the four introduc- 
tory lines of each stanza 


Fc< ITS son c*ioa.sjr>3 
fovvey 
fcOAcy 
ho^"./ c/opp/ 
pcpp-/ 

Uofr/- 

VV'?«« svpp-/ 0 rp/ 


^ Unison 


A conductor can lead an entire class in the speaking of a 
Especially With children m lower primary grades, the selection 
ly should be a short one, probably no longer than the four bnes 
y have been contnbutmg as part of refrain chorus* 
children have trouble coordinating their voiceS/ d 
1 a rhythmic selection Kindergarten and first grade 
nd nursery rhvmes as a mmn-nff nnmi. rhvmes like 


ing Also because « 

'■'/•'’mic selection Kindergarten and first gn 
"lark rcrommend nursery rhymes as a |ump-off point, rhymes I 

Humpty Dumpty," "Pat-a-Cake,^' and "Pease Por- 
. D rhymes like Robert Louts Stevenson’s "Ram" and 

rerommended for beginners With older chil- 
PanriVn*"^ 1°^ Chnstina Rossetti's poems are appropriate Her "Mix a 
he WiLr ■ and her "VVho Has Seen 

me Wind’ has a smooth Rowing melody 

tum'sMalf ^ a^nes of children or groups can each m 

line ends lends Pf atiy Verse with short lines and distinct 

lar piece for Ihe’^ * ''"'•a-'*’ild chorusing A delightful and famil; 
frot? Mother "Ch'ck, Chilk, Chatterman" 

chorus team, recite each"onhelinefeX"ts" 


Otick, Chick. Chatterman 
ChicJ, chick chafferman 1 

a'r'r-fa’cyoRcgceiie’ i 
^nick. chick, chatterman 1 

r>ve cent* apiece j 


to be spoken by 
first group or child 
second group or child 


il« 


3,1 lo conrnuTrta* <x\ 


co'*v» 35^. 



Chick, chick, chalterman 
That s too dear 
Chick, chick, chatterman 
Get out of here 


third groop or child 
fourth group or child 


Get out of here J “ 

a.l,on that children like Myra Cohn Lie- 

his/her feet to announce the afier the final line has been 

Soltn, ttces^vX-i 

last one fades away 


The Sun Is Stuck 
The sun is stuck 

1 mean, It won I move 
I mean It's hot. man and we need 

a red-hot poker to pry it loose 
Give It a good shove and 
roll It across the sky 
And make it go down 
So we can be cool, 

Man 


to be spoken by 
first participant 
second participant 

third participant 

fourth participant 
fifth partiapant 
sixth participant 
seventh participant 
(Each participant then 
repeats the word man m 
turn to produce an echo 
effect) 


0,h=r poems Iha, ore slrucu^ Rivo^-rflerc: 

‘^,7^re“Se‘S?-'AUe%0^^ 

different Lnel Bos' /"TorSd back end forth 

four scsn'cnls, he c 

prctlhenumemusd vs .nlcrprelalio" « 1' « . _ 

nrt-T^S 

Ofa'sMnftO sw»3 ^ 
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For sound-group 
chorus ng 
Whisky Fnsky 
Hipp ty hop' 
Up he goes 
To the ireetop' 
Whirly trti'ly 
Round and round' 
Dcwn he scampers 
Tolhegrourvd 
Furly curly 
What atai!' 
Talas a feather 
Broad as a sa I< 
V/here s h s supper^ 
In the shell 
Snap cracky 
Out It lell 
autho unknov/n 


// You Ever 

If you ever ever ever ever ever 
If you ever ever ever meel a whale 
You must never never never never never 
You must never never never touch its (ail 
For if you ever ever ever ever ever 
If you ever ever ever toudi its tail 
You will never never never never never 
You will never never meet another whale 


first group 
second group 
first group 
second group 


Some of the poems of A A Milne can be chorused pleasurably m 
sound groups "If I Were King" is good for two-sound interpretation 
while "The Four Fnends" works effectively with four sound groups, 
each group speakmg the lines about one of the four fnends Both are 
in the classic When We Were Very Young Some of the hmencks by Lear 
found m his Complete Nonsense Book can be used in upper grades, 
with each sound group conlnbuling a limerick back-to-back Also fun 
to play with are the pieces m Beatrice de Rcgniers' Something Special 


i?o«nrfs A vanation on the group formal is to have a mam group 
chorus the words while other groups simultaneously contnbule repeti- 
live chanting sounds If each group joins the chorusing several sec- 
onds after the preceding group, the result is round-like To make 
rounds from poems, one must select pieces with a steady rhythm 
Since nursery rhymes have a strong, steady beat, they are a fine 
introduction to round chorusing Starting with one like "Hey Diddle 
uiddle teacher and students repeat it until all are familiar with 
S^dmm through an even striking of the 


Hey diddle diddle’ 

The cat and the fiddle' 

^e cow lumped over the moon 
yie hUle boy laughed to see such sport. 

And the dish ran away with the spoon 

Si's?,/ ‘',11'*'';'' '“1°"' sroup repeats a simple but 

croiu is^rr u"* Moo Moo, Moo- After the chanting 

beat as thp rh ‘he rest speak the lines, maintaining the same 

can eo on children, two or three different chants 

'MidmerMcTM^ chorusing - chants like 

IS much^f,m^«K u ®^"M°oP^«idley MooFiddley 'There 

too Childrpn ^ kind of chorusing and much learning 

beats^„d ,h"ou5ir'’""i'r'’® 

new words and Iffel^enTsemeTelaS?'''^ 

Sn°’some ^='^■''8 selections, children can inj^ 

chanting and chomsm, ‘a"* “ords — seem made for body 

g A gem IS Eve Memam's Toaster Time' 


ca* on come into action 


'58 V/a/s to make common I 



Toaster Time 


Tick/tick/nckuck/dck/tick^tick/ 

Toast up a sandwich/quick/quicWquicW 

HamwicW 

JamwjcW 

Llck/Iick/hckV 


the t/]separates 
parts spoken by 
each child m the 
chorus hne 


Tick lick l,ck tick tick t.ck-Slopi I you decide howto 

} orchestraie these 

^ J lines 

As each participant in a chorus hne cownbutes a verbal tick, hefshe 
makes a ticking motion with the body Saying the sandwich hne. a child 
makes a quick pointing gesture with the arm, a gesture repeated by each 
succeeding partiapant who contnbutes a verbal quick }w»tmch jam^ 

mch, orlick You and ) our students can figure out what to do with the 

remaining ticks, the stop, and the pop 
Not all students need contribute the same actions to a body chant In 
some cases, a class may identify several actions that fit the meaning 
forming into sections with each contributing a different one For exam 
pie, interpreting "Hickory, Dickory, Dock' as a round, one section may 
deade to move heads left and right, a second to tick index fingers [eft and 
right, a third to swing arms back and forth Since members of each sec- 
tion must synchronize their motions, it is both helpful and ' fun/ul to 
assign one member of each section as Concert Master At a signal from 
the Conductor, the Concert Master of a section starts the motions, others 
in that section synchronize with him/her By the way, through the activ- 
ity students are learning about the structure of an orchestra — the func- 
tion of concert master 


'y 

Try "The tobsfer 
Quadnile" (see p 2} as a 
body Cham Mh older 
studenis who a/e enlo/ ng 
Lewrs Carroll AM:es 
Arfi/enrures in WontJcrland 
(New York Macmtian 
18^5) 


Two Questions About Choral Speaking 

1 How doeschoral speaking fit into theoveralf language program^Chit 
dren chorus together pieces they have written they write pieces that 
pattern as do poems chorused they expand choral speaking into 
spontaneous dramatizations, they discover things about writing 
style, punctuation, and sentence patterning through their oral inter- 
pretation of pieces Not only can children interpret poetry through 
verse choirs, but they can interpret prose scfections, m the process 
they begin to understand the repetitive patterns of prose Because 
choral speaking can lead in so many diverse directions for learning 
about language and because it can lead children to think creatively as 

they decidehow to inlerpreta piece, teachers must not overlook choral 

speaking as a possible component of integrated communication 


sequences . , . ^ 

2 Should choral speaking be used for assembly programs and parent 
presentations? As many language aufhontics ha^c suggested, to get 
all children lo speak a poem in perfect coordinalion is a diffictill 

undertaking, requiems endlessrepemnm cspectallyifch Idrenaie to 

perform a iJnsthy piece in unison Pracliang the same selection over 


0«3i snanpQ Slones poefTis. Miiror t59 



and over for a performance, however, children cease lo find the expe- 
rience pleasurable Although a short and simple choral speaking 
selection may bo included at times in an assembly program, chorusing 
together or in turn has ilsvaluc mainly as a classroom learning expen- 
ence, not as a performance activity It is a way of enjoying, interpret 
mg, and expenenemg literature and language together 


SO'*C“S c’ f rjnrp'a/ 

I/p -onG a/^or> Lets Do 
Fing°rp a/s (Was!' -j'on 
DC Luce 1952) 
Ffanc*^ Ja'-ebs Fmg"' 
Pa/sand Ac onPh'/rr^s 
(!.=»« Yc*V Lo-zop 1941) 

D nSc an Pa^ a-Cz"® 
aod Otf^' Gani^s 
(C*'ca 30 Ra-KlVcNa!/ 
1370) 


Finger and Action Plays for Young Children. Early childhood 
IS a time of acti\ e in\ olvemcnt and exploration, of imaginative play, and 
of rapid development of language Young children in kindergarten and 
first grade are balls of continual motion — twisting, turning, wiggling^ 
fiddling, squirming with hands, feel, head, torso contributing to the 
motion Thc> delight in Let s Pretend activity, eagerly falling into cre- 
ative play in which they become powerful steamrollers, hopping k^ 
garoos, or even bananas being peeled or clastic bands being stretched 
They are fasanated with sounds, for human sound sequences arc assum- 
ing meaning and beginning to stand for things and events around them 
At this stage m development finger and action plays can completely 
absorb children's attention 

In finger and action plays, children speak or sing a short nursery 
rhyme-like piece, simultaneously interpreting it with fingers and 
Through the plays, children make contact with poetry, finding it to ^ 
pleasure-filled, they enjoy the rhythms and the sounds Second, the little 
ones have the opportunity to manipulate the fine muscles of the fingers 
It IS difficult to move the fingers to simulate the motion of a spider, and it 
IS at times difficult to hold up just eight fingers Third, some of the 
rhymes include number and directional concepts Children interprehnS 
the numbers and directions with fingers and body are increasing their 
understanding of number sequences, of elementary addition and sub- 
traction, as well as of Icft/nghl, up'down, through/into A traditional 
Unger play favonte that you probably recall from childhood days is 
nni"- favontes include "I'm a Little Tea- 
J ** Thumbkin’ ' One LitOe, Two Little, Three UtUe Indi- 

ans 'This Is the Church This Is the Steeple " 

f. convert familiar poems into finger and action play®' 

*he assistance of children themselves One young group con 
verted It s Raining" into the action play shown below 


Us raining Itspounng 

The old man s a snoring 
He went lobed 
And bumped his head 
And coutdn t get up in the 
moniing. 


(Move hands up and down as 
fingers simulate rain action ) 
(Make snoring noises ) 

(Bend head to pretend sleep ) 
(Rub head ) 

(Bend head again to pretend 
sleep ) 


Gag sABC Bunny adapts read 

yoJneslSld^j: O" = l-ne bke "A for apple b.g and red 

y ngslers hold Iherr hands .n an apple shape On a hne hke "D for 


'M v/aysl. 


' ccrtrrxrsca* cn 


'ccr^into acton 



dash" children race Iheir fingers through the air Again children decide 
writlen wilh the younger child in mind 

(Make fingers walk upward ) 

(Make fingers slip downward ) 

(Run with the fingers ) 

■ ■ I t,v a r. . — -I — a both hands behind back ) 

o find a place to hide ' 

(On successiverepelilions children cansubs,.h..ewardshter.H.tsrl„Mrra, 

S(f HirrcISe and SO forth for ) 

<c>..>L «h<a fhumb of one hand 


Fingers climb up ladders 
They tumble down the slide 
Fingers run quite quickly 
To find a place to hide 


(Stick the fhumb of one hand 
through Ihe fist of other hand) 
pive the thumb off the hand that 
simulates the rock ) 

(Suck two ringots at one hand 
through Ihc f'« ot Ihe other hand ) 
(DiveVe two fuigers ott the hand 
that simulates the rock ) 

(Slick three rmgera through Ihe Ost 
o( Ihe other hand) 

(Dive the three fingers oil the 
hand that simulates 
the rock) 

(Move all fingers in a Hying 

motion ) 

(Make a lisl with both h^ds, 

telling only one finger protrude) 

(Wiggle finger ) 

(Move all fingers In a Dying 

motion ) 

DViggle the two fingers) 

ow two seer..--— V 

they stay ^ „f U,e week. a. well as 

<°"„b“TShn?SSe-y) 

1}* J* 

Omishanng stores poems numof 


One great, green frog sitting on 
rock 

Jumps into the water and makes a 
big plop 

Two great, green frogs sitting on a 
rock . 

Jump into the water and make a 
bigger plop 

Three great, green frogs sitting on a 

Jumfinlo the water and make the 

biggest plop 

Ten chattenng starlings fly oo* 

Sunday morning at the break of 

Nme’'ofthes.a,bngsh.dethemseIv« 

NoToneseekscarefuUyforwhere 

they stay 

Ten chattenng starlings fly out to 

wSay morning a. the break of 

E,^Sot the starlings bide themselves 

NoTtLseekcretuUyforwhere 

they stay 



1.0C3 * an 2"’hcc^/c' 
f "yy p 5/ azs 
Mf/aryl/ ® a^dPaja 
^l3nsF«no"rPa/ Of 
V ot^a S « rvof a-id 
Robara Por4’sf/(7g«r 
Pa/Fun Lso ni//oof 
“•» t*ia yoj le“! are 

3PC opria e *0 shia a y b 
yoirga ch dren 


•s' 

FromLeyrsCarro' 

Tftroygft rrj* ioo>'jng 
G35S 

*t fey/B rr/ k?/o w h an 
W'A.CBco-AJnthe'p 
fc^-g-yang bBca-jo» is 
1 hale tv^ w«*i a-j 
W because he is H-dBous 

Hedl-mw^h w h 

Harrvsa'xdyiv'hes a'd 

Ha/ HonarneisHagha 

and he t /t>^ - 

"He Kes on iho H ” - 
»^ng re-^-Ved s -rp-y 
•‘r-hou!tryV*ac:H3‘*atha* 

f’ewBsp.'irg inthB 
carry* 


Building and Refining Your Teaching Skills 

* Review ihe characteristics of unison, refrain, line-a child, sound 
group, round, and body chorusing Then decide how jou and a 
second grade group could orchestrate ' One Misty, Moisty Morning 
(below) Think Will you do it as a refrain’ in sound groups’ Will 
you add bodj action’ Try it with the group 

One misty moisly morning 
\Nhen cloudy was th«* weather 
There I met an old man 
Qolhed all in leather 
He began to compliment 
And I began to gnn 
How do )ou do 
And hovv do-you do 
And how do-jou do again* 

• From an anthology of children s poetry, select one piece to use as a 
choral speaking activity with an upper grade class Then decide 
hov/ you would orchestrate it wnte on a copy of it who will do 
each line and how it will be done Or if you are leaching, share the 
poem \vith a group Cooperatively deade how to chorus it and then 
enjoy the chorusing experience together 


Sharing Humor 

® grader, created a play on words when she 
l;rViL .uc until some bunny loves you ' Her word play 

® funny bone of fellow students when she shared it and her 
of two hand holding bunnies with the class 
eradfJ th Break As children move through upper elementaiy 

® of humor To capitabze on their develop* 
d«sroo™^l‘" can make fun with words part of 

noon of Even as young people prepare for an after 

related humnr and/or story shanng, they can create and locate 

laughing ' ° ^ shared at afternoon's end so that everyone ' e’uts 

and'lSalphS:, iSre Le X 

pull leltere^^th*^**^ u\ ^ game in which children 

with that letter in p a hat and insert a word beginrung 

®f*he blanks of the alphabet story 

ove my love with an/a because he/she is 

-- — — I hate him/her because he/she 
* *ood him/her with ^nd 

Mismernarneis and he/she bves m 


V/a/siorna- 


'e conmunicajon co-w .nto aciioo 



Hc/she took me to_ 

_ and 

and now I am. 


and bought me 


We were married 


A player who cannot complete the letter earns a pent for the oppo. 

. mo Where What Play a simplified veBion of 1 laive My Love ' 
Mayers complete the blanks in the sentence "/met a 
. He She/!l introduced me to 


Si ZTT , y * where’and “hen wL'° 

fcach word offered must begin with the letter of the alphabet chosen 
at random 

3 ',Y IS for Younger children complete lines that begin A is for 

B IS for and so forth by adding si 

noun that starts with the letter and 15 preceded fay at least one 

adjective th. 1 t also starts with that letter yi IS for 'ant/ apples PJay 

this too as a tesim game with children drawing letters from a grab 
bag Include more than one copy of each letter, so that children 
must dig deeply and so that they do not repeat any of the uords 
already given in the playing Ask upper graders to supply three or 
four adjectives instead of just one 

4 A Brami Cow Drank fagrr/y Young people write 'poems/ the 
words of which are in alphabetical order Humor writers start wdh 
any beginning letter as D m "Oogs eat fried gophers hungnly " 
Often to find a next word, composers must draw on the ridiculous 
with the final product being laugh filled This can be done as a class 
composing or an indiMdual learning station activity vvith children 
sharing their products orally 

Riddles, Conundrums, and Knock«Knocks Most adults arc 
familiar with the Mother Goose rhymes that are essentially nddles 
"As I Was Going to St Ives,' "Little Nancy Etticoat," and ' Humpfy 
Dumpty ' They remember that Humpty Dumply %vas really an egg 
and Nancy Etticoat a candle, they know that only one was going to St 
Ives Children are a veritable gold mine of nddles like the classic 
' Black and white and red all over " They retjoire hirlc encouragement 
to listen for and remember newer nddles from television iiewing and 
to search through nddle books for tncky ones to share dunng limes 
set aside as Humor Breaks Once youngsters have shared riddles thiy 
have discovered, they can devise onginaf humor bits in a section of 
the writing center captioned ' Right Riddles Here* 

Comntdnims are nddles set forth as questions The ansxser is usually 
a play on words of similar sound or meaning Two conundrums man> 
people remember from younger days ore How to can anyone rrolk 
into the woods? ' (Answer Half way, then one walls out ) and IVfiy 
can't you starve m the desert’ (Answer Because of the sand which is 
there) During a morning session an upper grade tether can P"’* 
undrums suSr os these in the Humor Comer of boBelin or chalk- 

boartl At the end of the daj, children supplypossible answers some 

of which will be • belles' than the answer remembered After sev^ 
rounds of teacher-inilialed conundrum play, Joong people can scatih 


■V 

Cliariene EJergiTaan 
encouiagod fw? s uOj-^s 
lo compos" ncrwmse 
aftc'a ons On© 
cofrposed 

Supc’ SatoScudOtf 
S/urps souas on Sa jrdjy^ 
and 

STpsoftsuntcw'-fs 
Spec a Von Sundays 
Siv was separated from 
hersfia! 

On llw s *!“» cl Sepiemtier 
And that IS tn© end of 1*^8 

Super 6 tty story 


Ora) sha njy 5ix« ron'ii. 
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Sou'ces of classroom 
humor from Scholas* c 
Book Serv ce (Eng •='//ood 
CHfs NJ) 
He'enAlpert Laugh your 
Head Of (1969) 
Arrow Bock of Jokes and 
Riddles (1969) 
Robert Blake One 
Hundred and One 
8epftanf Jokes (1964) 
Gertrude Cramp*on Your 
OwnJokefiook (1957) 
JackHeler Jokesm/(hs 
Jub ee (1962) 

B I Keane Justin Pun 
(1969) andLaugnsv//o 
USA (1959) 
Edna Preston Banal of 
Chuckles (1960) Barrel of 
Fun (1957) andBarre/o/ 
Laughs (1959) 
Pul these in your Humor 
Corner in the inexpens ve 
paper ed t ora Cal that 
corner “Laughswil e 
USA after the 
Scholas 0 title 


out or dream up samples to place on the board Again children think 
about the conundrums all day long and try out answers orally dunng 
Humor Break , 

Much the same can be done with the "knock-knock" pattern fami 
lar to all of us Students generally possess lengthy repertoires o 
knock-knocks that they will willingly share dunng Humor Break and 
will eagerly accept an invitation to wnte a few of their own 
Riddles, conundrums, and knock-knocks arc a marvelous matena o 
introduce young people to homonyms and homographs, since humor 
may be den\ed from the fact that several words may have the same 
pronunciation (bear, bare, gutU, giU, blue, blew) and that one word may 
have two or more completely different meanings (fair, bat) Childrefi 
can devise lengthy lists of what can be called "two-faced words to 
make into their own "silhcs " They print two-faced words thc) 
uncover on thc windows with tempera paint where thc words serv c as 
constant reminders of combinations to work into word plays 


Other Vanous and Sundry Forms of Humor. Upper grad^ enjo) 
tongue-in-cheek humor and quickly become proficient in produang u 
when given just a slight nudge Here arc a few ideas for engaging young 
people in humor that they share later dunng Humor Break. 

1 Daffy Letters to Mother Goose Children wnte daffy letters to 
Goose characters providing outlandish advice on how the characte 
can overcome their problems — for example, they wnte to Jack an 
Jill telling how to prevent future spills, to Little Miss Muffet advi 
ing on how to handle spiders, to the king's men explaining how 
pul Humpty Dumpty together again, to Mother Hubbard 

ing how to fill the cupboard Children can wnte similar "daffies 
fairy tale characters like Snow White, Cinderella, and the Ug'? 
Duckling 

2 Advice to Ike Lovelorn Upper graders can compose problem 
directed to 'Dear Abby ' that set forth ndiculous problems O 
youngsters become Abby and wnte back humorous advice 

i Uilly Tales and Rhymes Children wnte parodies of familiar fauy 
tales and rhymes, filling them with daffy-dilly happenings that are 
ndiculous Here IS an example 

Miky,Miky 
Sat on his bike 
Miky, Miky 
Fell ah up tight 

AU of his fnends and all of his brolhers 
Couldn t put Miky Mike 
Back together just nght 


^ Parodies of familiar songs are fun to wnte and share 

rhvth^ wntmg a song parody, youngsters n^^mtain 

sub« h f °f 'he words, however, they 

cheek h,™"''” *0 result is filled with tongue >" 

anrCrecT “>hen from Keep Earth Clean Blue 
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Ways to maice comnunical 



God bless America 
' Waste Wgh m trash 
Trash behind her, before her 
Trailing trash In her risers md streams 
From the mountains tolhepraims to 


the oceans hltcad high 


God bless America 
Maywesutvise 

5 The s.and 

children to listen for lolly Jokes, the best 

Breaks Invite '''™ “olun^e of Joke lollies To encourage 

ones to be compiled in a closs vo ^oep a Joke Stool in your 

children to ^‘’'V?“"qioorrs®ani high stool or chair on which a 
classroom The Stool is an) n.g 
Class Jester can perch while relating 


Building and Renning Your gd,„, |„kes, and humor for 

• Search the librao forsc\eralb -pwi five or sw iiews and print 

children f o Scs' Share your seicclions with children 

""ng^mfo^ 


Sharing infonnallon and 

f^phappr |me m^ 

ner of talcs Vep- ‘Vofoflmat.onal P"^;“*”"presentat,ons aod 

lions with “e"mportanl5imilanties l»t ^^^l^^^joanbe 

rcar:dd°mpac. and tody play 

malionalprcsenlations,^^^^j^l_^„j„,„dramatiMj^^ .olerview, 
a role in informational ood ideas ,eport or 

Formats for sbanng debate, »nd the " formats within a 

the panel . boning m a variety j and 

announcement children espe^ ability to 

relaxed classroorn en information gathered and 3 

up, acquire 1 order information Ib^ ^ ^ Because pres 

sekety^mmanze, and oj^;^.on forced children 

abllily to P«;5"'( ‘particularly "“'uapaK, not to fear, and 

enling is ? P„e as something to P ^png 

begin to view hanng s^^__ ,p,y g„„ po.se in p 

they acquire this per P 0<,lrtaang sloes o»am» "™' 
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InformalionGathenng Tasks Children need assistance in gathenng 
information they will share orally with others One can provide this 
assistance by structunng numbers of classroom sessions in which chil- 
dren perform information gathenng tasks first in concert then indepen- 
dently By working step by step on a common information gathe^g 
problem children come to know how to begin and how to proceed. The 
steps become second nature 


Keeping on Track Before setting out lo gather matenal to share orally 
young people should clanfy the purpose of their informational search 
and identify the kinds of information they will need Time before 
information gathenng sessions can be dedicated to talk about pur 
poses and needs For example before setting out on a local Listen and 
Look Excursion from which each observer is to bring back one obser 
vation to share a teacher can ask For what are we going to listen 
look'^ What kinds of observations will interest others who will hear 
about them dunng shanng"^ Young children search out the amazing 
the unusual the hard to find Upon returning to the classrooin 
youngsters sit in a circle on floor or in chairs each describes the hs 
ten or look he/she made on the outing 
In a similar way before selling out to uncover information m the 
library a teacher can ask What is the mam question we are trying to 
answer’ What are related questions’ What information is relevant to 
these questions’ irrelevant’ What information will appeal to hs 
teners’ Children limit the extent of their investigation focus on one 
mam area and map out a senes of speafic questions to guide their 
library search so that facts gathered do not stray from the point As an 
opener a teacher may involve an entire upper elementary class study 
ing the Revolutionary War m an opinion supporting search on a sub 
^ctive question such as Who was the greatest hero of the Amencan 
Kevolution’ In preparation young people talk about their task — fo 
select someone they believe to be the greatest hero and eventually to 
greatness of the one chosen young people 
r.r *1. u facts that wiH support their choice probably a listing 

h.iH ^ S^est contnbutions and the significance of those contn 

butions to the progress of the Amencan Revolution In the bbrary each 
searches out references for facts to 
^pport the choice Each wntes on a note card items identified in dass 
surh A contnbution and the significance Irrelevant data 

studnntc h place spouse s name are not noted Now when 

eacSd ‘y"’ classroom they ,o.n in a Shanng Cirde with 

the set^.n ^ "S hismer choice and supplying data to suppo^ 

hero Noting " grou'?<in®deade on a class 

tion *" which children are forced lo make a selec 

like If you P^T’osefully are initiated by questions 

country would from this country to another to which 

progress’ Whirh A Which plant is most important to hurna 

Uho contnbuted most to the U S A 

such opinion °f aU times’ Teachers can work out 

problems that correlate directly with a module o 


•^^2/* to maVe eomrxjn c 


ncone rcoacioo 



natural or social science work m progress so students cart make an im 
tial selection based on some understanding already acquired through 

study All content areas of the curriculum — from art to zoology are 

idea! contexts m which students can build information gathenng 
skills As Leo Schell so aptly states There are so many opportunities 
for information gathenng within on going activities in vanous cum 
cular areas that there is no need to create topics sunply for the purpose 
of giving expenence in gathenng information Teachers should look to 
allcumcular areas 

Soting Dr Schell s point applies equally to the recording process As 
part of their work m ail cumcular areas students should have the 
opportunity to record notes on mafenal they are gathenng for future 
shanng For example young students out on a scientific nature walk 
can pursue the information gathenng task by carrying along a Noting 
Card for recording relevant points for later shanng Initially they will 
want to prestructure their Noting Cards to assure systematic recording 
of points Youngsters prepanng for a Listen and Look Excursion as 
described earlier may simply wnte Listen and Lock Observahon One on 
the top side of an index card L/sten end Look Obsenation Two on the 
reverse As the class sits quietly listening and looking at a first obser 
vation site each child names his/her observation next to the word One 
and describes it bciow At the second Listen and Look Site each com 
pletes the reverse side in the same way Prepanng for the support of 
Your Revolutionary Hero session that occurs as part of the ongoing 
social saence experiences students divide a card into two columns 
one labeled Great Contnbution the second What Was Great About U 
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The card becomes a bnef fonn for recording relevant information and 
serves as a guide for oral reporting The compactness of a single No 
ing Card prevents word-for-word copying of reference matenal, fore 
mg the young person to be selective . 

In similar fashion children can prepare guides for interviewing an 
investigating Young people planning to gather information by inter 
viewing a knowledgeable person may prepare for the interview by 
listing a senes of key questions on their Noting Cards Each person on 
an interview team lists a question on each side of his/her card so that 
many areas are explored in an interview Interviewers record answers 
directly on their cards Conducting an expenmental investigation as 
part of saence study young people may prepare a chart or graph card 
on which they systematically plot specific data each day, hour, mm 
ute, and'or second of the investigation At first such interview and 
expenmental noting guides emerge from preliminary class talk about 
purposes of the investigation or interview so students perceive the 
relationship between purposes of information gathenng and the struc 
hire of a Noting Card Eventually students independently or in groups 
map out their own Noting Card guides for recording information 
Rather than noting on cards, older children may prefer to keep 
cumulative Jolting Books — small, bound idea books in which they 
record notes on ongoing class observations, experiments, reading?/ 
and interviews In addition, young people jot down miscellaneous 
thoughts for shanng — an idea that slnkes the fancy, an observation 
made on the way to school, a significant fact heard on tv or read m a 
news report, even a joke or poem — all thoughts 'too great to be for- 
gotten Jolting Books can be homemade by stapling oaktag covers to 
several sheets of paper, old style copybooks generally available ih 
schools as well as stenographic notebooks work nicely , 

By recording m Jotting Books on a continuing basis, young people 
may discover how helpful it is to note down important thoughts 
before those ideas escape the mind Students can learn how to subdi 
yi e the Jotting Book into sections, recording different kinds o 
oughts in different sections for fingertip locating during discussion 
sessions Jolting Books have 'cany-along capaaty" books can be car 
ned along by students to assembly programs, class outings, individual 
assignments, such as relaying announcements to other classes, the 
^hool office, or home They become a handy way to hang on to ideas 

th^ should be shared rather Ihan mislaid 

Unce the Jotting Book has been established as part of ongoing rotn 
rtudl?. assignments ean be developed that itiyt'^ 

'"fonnation in it and draw directly on that mfor 
matron dunng reporting Tliese assignments include 

' Ibnui Si" •■'•‘■vidual students lake turns ferreting out details 
amt ^ events tike sports happenings assembly progmni 
eJenri" menu The Town cLrs find out beforethe 

announce reading posters The) 

2 Hr"r^r, H to the rest of the 

of a dassr Classroom Cners )ot down notes on the 

dassroom pel or on an ongoing investigabon of plant growth. 
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delcnnme ihf J»'<^=‘ bTk a few to dSplay “> 

ence books Children bring joit,ng Books 

and report on others '’y ''''^,,dren to talk about selected items 

This IS a fine way to '"“0^8= ' ,^5,5 ,„ ,he past some 

rather than '“‘‘"’8 >'='’8*^ dfgenerated into childrens 

reporting in ‘fT’. .,e„e.s iLleep Help children fer 

reading off lists ^ information on which to expand in 

SorbVelp them avoid the fact-reading 1^^^^^ ^ews 

4 IVPBC Each week one or y““"8 P E ,„dj, At a specified 

Reporters as part of dnSdtnS ^ ^Zo news broadcast on a 
time each day, the '<^P°P=”X^ „„,ng into the ad|accnt ha or a 
classroom transistor radio, P""“^ f J Ihe radio noise will not 
Ubrary comer or 'veanng ea^^onB s_ ,he 

S^yrthferass^orternsjeton^ 

KmmeV?o.»gt:Uand^ 

ssiisssliss 

from equipment ga« pattern daily Informanon is 
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making P'',‘5‘'“° " aung of the accuracy K ^ growth as young 
tions “LakrS isanavenuetovocab^ ore 

way> study of tni u.-ticated words like surface in 

people co“untcr sophishcaM words lite*'/„:“becomes 
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r^o^”— young 
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QuDfm^ A third task in gathenng information is to select words to 
quote directly from all those spoken by an interviewee, read in news- 
paper or book heard on tv or radio broadcast Essentially the task is to 
determine what is most signiHcant and when a direct quotation will 
have the greatest impact 

A teacher can start young ora! reporters selecting "quotable quotes 
by introduang them to the quotation mark Students talk about using 
quotation marks to set off other people s words and about the fact that 
a speaker or wnler must credit the onginator with words borrowed 
directly Working from piles of newspapers and news maga 2 ines with 
articles that report on a particular news event, in groups students read 
the relevant stones and decide on the one quotable quote that best 
sums up the importance or impact of the event Questions such as 
Who made the remark^ Why is he^she worth quoting^ Which phrases 
sound the best to be quoted or communicate the idea most clearly’ 
help children make sound decisions about the "quotableness" of spe- 
cific words In similar fashion after a classroom speaker has departed, 

listeners consider the most significant point the speaker made This 
point in the speaker's words becomes a quotable quote to be recorded 
in Jotting Books And as students head to the library to search out 
information on a topic for later shanng, they keep alert for just a 
or two to copy directly onto Noting Cards or into Jotting Books The 
procedure is to locate a capsule statement that summarizes, that turns 
the phrase well, or that stnkes the fancy Only these words are copied 
with appropriate quotation marks 

One of the advantages of stress on search for quotable quotes as part 
ot the informahon gathenng task is that children learn early that 
n ormation gathenng does not involve extensive copying of materials 
read or heard Only a few key words are copied, enclosed within quo- 
9}^^^ poinis are noted in summary Unes, charts, or 
A second advantage is that students involved in finding quot 
discover how tmperativ e it is to jot down the source of the 
quote the person the book, the article, the tv show In so doing 
toward learning about bibliographic 
<ucVi a * begin to acquire the conventions of aling conventions 
® book, magazine, or newspapf^ 
date Tn ^ titles within quotation marks, and jotting down the 
ikedTL complele note taking classroom reporters are 

piece^oTem^^^*”^ arntSkcfcftmg One superintendent reports that the 
SsStte une S^o a "’S' by lechers m hrs chstnet B 

ity of tape^record^r^. ^^P*^bable reason for the increasing 
employed m laneiia*” ^^ools is the variety of ways recorders can ^ 
onented lanm ^ programs In an up-to date communications 
tion recorder can serve as an infonna 

book^ The r^ord^ important as Noting Card and Jol&ng 

matjon gathenne along on class outings and individual in/or 

sounds heard aAitoc; "°t only to record intervievv matenal an 

Heard at sites visited but aUo to record oral notes dictated into 
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on tape 'There is a discarded reSrs listen to their 

^afes^SnT^e’y&na^ 

»"crn'-re"orrno,esh.^^o.,jeas^ 

ing notes on tape rather than »" P^P" , .nexpensne Polaroid cam 
Today with the advent ol the rem collecting devices in much 
era, cameras are being j '°"^e camera remrds evidences of 

the same way as are tape fe Intenng, of plant and animal rela- 
air and water pollution, e' ^uma" h te^J^ ^^^^way con- 

tionships, of ecchltectural change, I P presentation 

gestion This evidence is shared as part o ere not 

on society-related topics ^er manner of the court- 

aUowed, reporters make ej ^pholograph the scene Under 

room reporter who is not P. .g gp information gathenng 
these conditions taping and photographing 

"'rhrpreXstarplesprevideac.^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

saences offer young pop^^^^l^rly m prograins tn collecting 
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per od cals 
From Scholas c 
Magazn^s tnc 
f ev/sPtof — grad® 1 
W'-Wj Ranger— g ad® 2 
Wc/zs Tra s— grad® 3 
Ne//s Exp orer — grade 4 
Young Ci zen— grade 5 
NoM^t me — grades 5 
arvJS 

Ffcm Am® scan Educa on 
Pub ca on^ 
P c ure Rpadf'r — grad® 1 
H«ad®/— grade 2 

f Story — grade 3 

Parade — grade 4 
/■/ews fi®pod— grad® 5 
Sen/or V/eeJ'V 
fl^ader— g ad® 6 


Together they ferret out the mam idea to slate orally and sucanctly 
Eventually small groups of students read one article, later sharing key 
points with group members and perhaps adding a quotable quote to 
support the points They do the same with paragraphs from basic ref 
erences such as encyclopedias Several paragraphs from an encyclope 
dia article on a topic like nuts grains, fruits — a topic being 
investigated concurrently in social studies — can be placed in a 
ing for Essentials Station Individually youngsters scan the paragraph 
and record on a card a single sentence communicating the main idea 
Follow up discussions that focus on linguistic and organizational clues 
help the reader identify main ideas in a paragraph read 
Brevity is prime in classroom reporting, a brevity achieved through 
elimination of unrelated or insignificant facts and through summanz 
ing key points Ways to assist children m summanzing clearly and 
sucanctly include 


1 News Siory Headlines Clip short articles from newspapers minus the 
accompanying headlines Young people in two or three person 
sum up teams study an article determine the mam idea and trans 
late It into an original headline to share with the class 

2 Viexo the Point After an informational film viewing ask students to 
sum up the mam point by wntmg no more than one or two sen 
tences on a Noting Card and by listing on the reverse side two or 
three key facts that they believe would be useful m explaining the 
film to nonviewers Follow with class talk about clues to mam ideas 
and important facts Have children compare the key facts selected 
by different viewers Parallel this class activity with an assignment 
to sum up the major idea of a tv documentary viewed at home to be 

shared with the class the next day 

3 Sum the Session After soaaJ saence discussion in upper grades ask 

the dis^ss of the key points developed m 


4 Caldecott Book Annotations Collect a boxful of Caldecott Award 
wnnmg books in a comer learning station Upper graders select a 

road it quickly, and summanze its story m a brief one or two 
ihrt annotation Suggest that each young person working a 
Annotation Station select a different book from the box to 
h^H^! the same form author title pub 

annot.SK statement Compile an alphabetically ordered 

5 Z 'he mdivldua! .terns 

bnefsemmf™’ “PP" graders become skilled at wntmS 

aste thZ ^ annotations based on simple picture books encour 
they ar^reLm'’ ’'v'""' growing skill to more sophisticated bool« 
ing Daily people share their annotations orally 

bulletin boarH ’Y® t^ter post completed annotations oo 

b^kforreadmg them before selecting ^ 


presentations by onman ” ^ progression of ideas espeaally ‘O P^'’. 

ns oy prcpanng a shanns outline of topics to be considered 
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• sketching a map of Ihcir neighborhood, 

• sketching an imaginary map of fantasyland replete with Mother 
Goose or fairy tale locations, 

• roughing out a flow chart that tells how to do something they com- 
monly do how to make a bed, tie shoes, prepare instant oatmeal 

Later in an informal talk-time, children share thoughts and visuab 
developing conclusions about kinds of information best shown on 
map, timeline, and flowchart 

An actual object, model, and/or picture can aid in communicating a 
message orally Presentations that lend themselves easily to use ot 
firsthand materials are 


1 Show and Tell Primary children bnng in some object to tell about as 
they show Generally youngsters are eager to participate in this 
kind of shanng, which can be included as part of a Daily Reporting 
Time On other occasions, schedule an / Was There Time, children 
report on things that they have observed or that have happened to 
them 


2 Demonstrate and Elaborate According to Dorothy Nelson, writing in 

the February 1976 issue of Language Arts, the traditional show an 
tell of the primary grades can be converted into a more sophisti- 
cated enterpnse called "D and E " demonstrate and elaborate, that 
is applicable through junior high school Emphasis is on demon 
strating rather than on displaying, with young people electing to 
demonstrate activities such as how to hold a skiing pole and wm 
on skus, how to hold a ping-pong paddle, how to do magic hicks 
Some children bnng in pictures they or their parents have hk®m 
mod samples they have prepared, musical instruments they p’*/ 
Others bnng in games, manoneltes, lucky coins And hand m 
hand with demonstration is a verba! explanation of why it is lucky/ 
how it works, how it is played 

3 Explaining Haw It Works A specific D and E task is to find out how 
a particular object is made or how it functions and to explain the 
process using an actual part to demonstrate Kinds of objects to 
«plam include things like a light bulb, carburetor, automobile pis 
ton, bollle opener, phonograph record, jack, faucet, lid remover, 
screwdriver ^ • } > 


I ne World in Our Hands A globe lhat can be taken from a cradle m 
Ar/h M shanng geographical informalion 

"world in fheir hands/ voinmi 
fashm Commeroa! wall maps can be used in siffl*r 

wmd indicating routes followed by explore^' 

me with a currents, aties, nvers, mountain ranges by ges 
^ wiin a pointer 

is^ofte^ worth soaal and natural phenomena, a picture 

childr^^r.V ‘he saying goes Ask you.^8 

unusual ulants ‘hey have found as they talk ^ho 

geoeraohirat f ^ unimals, occupations, peoples of different Ian 

hold u^ p.cmres from encydop^ 
'hey' di5lrt.me‘',?’'°?"' ™gazines such as Naitonal Ceograptnc.o 
T mstnbute sketches they have made from onginals Inw'" 
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nents of vocal common cab „y good t^niq themselves in 

STm^mving "■ bn/also ^udy - a mhearsal done 

gram The 'ccording bee eonier 

in adjacent hallway sp ^ ,75 

Oa sha nffsores 


Ac »n estodcveopvoca 
expfes-tveness 

1 De ve trwdc onafy 
w h fl'ea I®®* ’’0 

2 Orally ead the sports 
page as rt you are 

Heward Cosen 

3 Deivc Ihospe ng 

words as f you a 0 3 
gesspreporte entv 



Instead of pre-presenlational taping, students may record a shanng 
session in progress A young person individually reviews the tape at 
some later lime, focusing on vocal expressiveness Each student listens 
to his'her voice with the aid of a self-analysis guide that includes 
questions such as 

1 How often do 1 change the speed of my voice’ 

2 What messages do I send through changes in my speaking speed 

3 Do I vary loudness from lime to time’ What messages do I send 
through changes in loudness’ 

4 Is my voice generally too loud’ too soft? 

5 Is my voice generally loo high pitched’ too low pitched’ 

6 What feelings am I communicating through my voice’ 

7 Do I have any speech mannensms that may annoy listeners’ Do 
make any "ah' or "uh" sounds’ 

8 Generally IS my voice interesting’ 


The student |ots remarks on the guide, places it in a "personal onl/ 
file, and reuses it during other tapings to judge individual progress 
At some point a student may share his/her self-analyses with 
teacher so that together they can map out areas that show remarkab ^ 
growth and others that still require work Such analytical self'S^^y 
should be done on a one-to-one basis and not immediately after a pre- 
sentation in front of classmates Comments made after a presenlaboa 
should be general and point out positive aspects of the contnbution 
If school or community owns video taping equipment, an excelled 
use to which it can be pul is videotaping of presentations for follov^ 
up self-s^dy Each student views his^er contribution to a pro^aflj 
and, working from an expanded guide that includes questions aboui 
cornponents of body language, describes characteristics of his/her non 
ver a performance Often on a videotape recording, young 
wi pick out their own problem areas and without prompting attemp 
improvement m these dunng future shanng sessions 
Communicating Courteously Without a doubt one important aspect^ 
ora! communication is courtesy to others Without a doubt too, n J 
one of the most difficult to leach Displaying a chart with items Iik 
R emember to say thank you,' ' Do not interrupt another speaker. 
Always be thoughtful of others," and/or ' Wait your turn ' wiU 
^ behavioral changes, since behavior in this 

bound up m one s value system How then does one teach the conven 
tions of courteous communication’ 

Wil^p^ni adhenng to the conventions oneself As 

CT d~ thl; “ kindergarten teacher, chats with pup.15 

S;.D m ‘"'action, she is a model of courtesy When she h« » 

With office communication - 

song to her ® moment After youngsters sing 

Tracy reallv sufficient space she 

roon^ ' More enough room Let s move down to -5 

as the need an«;p« explains the purposes of soaal conven » ^ 

the answe^ ^roup mteraction"^ It is reaUy not fair to teU 

swers when it ,sn t your turn It means that you get more than 

^76 V/a/stomaV-comm„o,.,. 



one turn " Later she commends, ’ I like the way jou all gave Steve a 

ZnTio answer Thank yoo " Through consent reliance on pel 

forms of communication, Ms Wilken.ng is 

gral part of her classroom environment And her 

returS the little ones pepper * 

excuse mes, your welcomes, modeling their talk after 

whom they respect and ">>“ '“/'f youngsters can learn to 
Modeling Iheir behavior after ^any teachers normally 

handle some of the ordinary ^ ^ dropping m to visit 

take the time to introduce to the stu P introduce 

the classroom ==y'"E '■'"P'y' jud has come to en|Oy some 

Mrs Level to you She is ““hildren respond wilh a ' Good 

of the things we are doing Ihe visitor contnbulcs 

morning' o? “Good afternoon “^"X'"«o„ce the protocol for 

a "Goodbye" and tlt"‘>""=J“PXhrough actual siluations like ihis, 

introductions has been f parent drops by, the child 

children can begin to inlroduce q ypungster can become Class 
can introduce him/her ^'arMmv^iWrs and introducing 

Greeter for the week, welcoming all classroom 

them to the others , j a classroom presenlalion, social 

Whenever a S'”"?,'® | .mdent serves as general ; 

amenities are part of it ri-sine the session with some thank 

■nlroducingeach P2«'=‘P/"h,mns appWn>" "PP'“'M“drsDeak^ 

yous The announcer betoken, when an outside speaker 

election on the program By the sanie host and eonouncer The 

visits the class, ‘>"1®*“'''"' Jer to find out some 

host first chats with 'he speaker to tin_^ ,he speaker and 

want to make ' ,he^roleplaying, a teaser p random, then 

have forgotten To sta ypunE person selects a d P ^ gud runs 
ations on slips »( P=P“ ^ ^o perfonn ^feplaymg 

chooses players from 'he group ®‘ “f r'iSsary, lellmg 

through the ■""“‘'“"‘Xely Xn d “h®"'” XXg,' Xeclmg 
include "’"'™Ph“^g,^,J,g fLt like "your ®hP '® ^ fgu/pas taking a 
someone an emhanassmS '= gp„logulng tor a tau p 
someone who has “"5' h on the telephone 

message or introducing , ,v,„ ,„ter- 

Formats (or ®hartng grld^he individual 

Maior formats tor ®h33n,ssion, the ‘‘'ha'e-^g^h of these can be 
view, the panel r p ^ gjder next die ? ggroom 

reporllannouncement ,hu elementary d , ,„,ei> ces tor 

ad'apted and varied tor use . ^ f rrTaXpXX. 

The rnfemeiv. In an current J,f tv talk shows pop- 

nformalion and/or opimon on^hrnlhemannmof tv 
or events m them own hves, 


Bocks on courtesy for 
yoengsf c^ Wfon 
Gefet! Burgess Goops 
and How to Bo Them (New 
York. Dover 1968) and 
More Goops and How Not 

to 6e Them (New York: 

Dover 1968) 

Ed Ih Hurd Hurry Hu'ry 
(New York Harper & Row 
1960) 

Jo McCorm ck Em Ca' 

The Courtesy Caf (New 
York Hastngs 1965) 
Sesyle Joskn IVhaf Do 
You Say Dear (Read ng 
Mass Addison Wesley 
'®58) y,. h 

LousS'obodkm Thank 
You Yoy/eWp/come 
(New York Vanguard 
1957) 

Sudertwrters can 
composa Ihe r own 
Eit-cat books folicnwng 
me patterns established in 
these 


Books on courtesy for 
older readers 
Belty Allen MndYcur 
Warmers (Philade'ph-a 
Uppmcckl 19T1) 

Jearme Bendick What to 
Do (New York 
McGrawHIl 1967) 
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ular today Interviewees on a classroom talk show can speak for 
selves or assume the identities of well-known personalities o 
present, the past thefanafu! On other occasions, classroom presenia 

tions can be modeled after the design of "Meet the Press, wi 
panel of hosts posing questions to a single interviewee, this is the 
mat for sharing that the group met earlier in the chapter adaple 
their interview with Hans Chnstian Andersen Whether the inlerviei 
is m the format of tv talk shows or of "Meet the Press,' however, i 
can be built into ongoing learning experiences 
Hosts prepare for a ' program" by drawing up a preliminary 
lonnaire, a senes of questions to start the interview In order to as 
the "nght questions and cover the topic adequately, hosts mus 
study in some depth In like manner, interviewees should be aware 
the preliminary questions before the session begins, so that they na\ 
thought through and have gathered information to support opinion 
The preliminary questions, on the other hand, are just that — opene 
Young people presenting in interview style may pose other question 
and consider other related topics that surface naturally in the g*v 
and taVe atmosphere of an interview _ 

The moeV interview in which hosts and/or guests assume idenli 
different from their own is an excellent format for considering 
ca! as well as current political and social events Interviews can be se 
up as radio or even tv programs, replete with periodic commerQ^ 
wnllcn and announced by students If audio-taped, the programs 
be shared with other classes where the tapes serve as listening j 
matenal A major advantage of the simulated interview is that sha 
ucts literally come to life, seeming more personal and less 
Partiapanls achieve a feeling of ' you arc there ' A second advantag 
IS that courtesy is being learned through direct partiapalion There 
need for introductions, greetings and thank-yous, both hosts an 
guests must wail their turn in asking and answering 
I nirdl) , since the mock interview has elements of Let s Pretend a 
drama students see that in presenting information, expressiveness i 
voice and body is essential The chart on the next page supplies exam 
f personalities or groups whom students can become 

part of social studies current events, and literature study 


Thf Panel Generally in a panel presentation each partiapant prese^ 
some inforniation on one aspect of a larger topic In some mslanc^ 
^ panelists, there is distissioA among the mernbi^ 
poin s dwclopcd dunng the reporting phase perhaps .j 

listeners pose questions and offer opinions Tan 
informally, rs.lh a student moderator indi 
caling the order of partiapation 

ra! students ms estigating areas within the social and n^u 

one^asv ^ evenUop.es may find the panel fo^J 

theif invMiiP *** tbeir needs as they go on to present the resu 
«o others ,n the class One advantage of the 
P'ople must subject content is ne 

their panel rennr* ferret out information and m .jj 

panel report, through their work together they acquire sma" 
'« //a,.,,,.,, 



Ideas for Mock Interviews 


Personalities from 
the present 


A single guest can become 

• a present-day poll cat 
cand dale 

• a dtzen from a country 

be ng studied lo 6*®** 

• the president ot 
the US 

• the p es dent s spouse 

• the governor of 
the state 

• a we I known TV pertotrrrer 
a well known sports fgute 


Several guests etn become 

• cand dales (O' the 


e memueis uic 

Si^remeCoun 

• members of a popular 
sports team 

• members cf the slate 

leg Mature 



• Noah Webster 

• Booker T Wasnngton 

• Florence Nightingale 

• Columbus or any other 
eif*orer 

« gdwardJenner 

• Grandma MoM* 


• some solders at 
Valeyforfl* Cetiysfcurfl 
or me AJarno 


— . — r— : — ^Alee In wonderland 

:sr^'r.,r 

read 


• me Seven Dwarfs 

• chwaciers from « panieiiar 
lateWfary’*'® 


K«ar".uden.s J„ 'Es ™ 

smaller units so ^ JJpje leam to fheir colleagues 

unit In so doing yo S P Q-ppftunity to try o presenting iha* 

Sr|.»ii:r.x«fcr.T: 

rES":i°iS— L“S.r» 

panel support o"® J*" ijar old rhyme books they have 

did the cheese m the I students ^ fbe audience eon 

Serving on a retells an episode ‘ne^ Similarly 

read Each panel ^the ^^heir impressions of a 

tributes questions panel to share Ihei ^ 

younger students «"j“j%,attng event have to moderate 

rwTa 



ducing each panelist, calling on questioners, and thanking panclis s 
Shortly, however students can assume the role of moderator, model 
mg their activit} after their teacher's 

The Debate The debate is a more formal format for shanng points of 
view on an issue Generally two teams present alternately, each on one 
side of the issue under consideration Following initial presentations 
by each partiapant there is a rebuttal penod in which one debater 
from each side sums up or attacks points presented by the opposing 
side In contrast to panel presentation, in which participants may 5i 
informally in a semiarcle, debaters typically stand up behind a sup 
port that holds Noting Cards 

Because the debate is rather highly structured and competitive, 
applicability is limited in elementary school, yet students in six 
grade and above may enjo) cxpenmcnling with the formal, especial y 
when considenng issues of a controversial nature Dunng pohlica 
campaigns periods of concern iboul slate, national, and world evenU 
times when controversial issues surface in school or community 
upper graders can identify topics for debate, divide into pro and con 
teams develop short presentations, and deliver them in debating 

style Rebuttal IS extemporaneous giving young people opportunity to 

try their wings at speaking with only general knowledge of the subject 
to guide Ihcir remarks 


Topcsiof fepoftng 
Personal t es in the 
News 

"It Happened 100(50 25 
10) Years AgoToda/ 
Eleci on Update" 
“And the V/nner V/as' 
"Personal t es from ihe 
Past" 
“1 Mel 1 

"I Vs ted 1 

“Ncrw My Op nion Is 

"A D scovery ihat 
Oiang-^d the V/ortd 
"An Event that Changed 
Hslory 


Tilt Indwidual Report In conlrasl to Ihe debale, Ihe individual repojl 
has wide applicabiliiy al all grade levels One form of reporting is I"' 
short announcement m which a child very bnefly, and generally wit" 
out much preparation tells about a coming event At the opposite eno 
o the reporting continuum is the investigative report in which a pet 
son shares information arnmrf^H iKrr.iiok etuHv and pres 


me reporting continuum is the investigative report in which a pe* 
son shares information acquired through considerable study and pres 
en s with the aid of prepared visuals Show-and-Tell 
woristrale-and Elaborate described previously are other forms o 
individual reporting as is the monolog m which a youngster assumes 
the identity of a personality of past, present, or fiction and explams 
jiappenings from that person s point of view Children doing mono 
S'mplc costumes to gel the feel of the people 
assuming For example, a pair of gla«« 
who “ reporter into a Benjamin FranMin 

Tan tu ^ u ‘*’'’“8'"^ Rovolutionary War Hair puUed back 

whalTJ"^?” = f^antge Washington, who exp am* 

held'in '“f*" P»aident of the country An old o'> 

Rate wtm 1 11 another monologist into a Florence Nighti 

TOe^e Cnmean War 

inR as scr„„r^l?'P ” ^Porting need not be so frighten 

youne reil made .1 mthe past A teacher puls 

live mrno^sn^ ? ’’5' aslabbshing an informal nonevalua 

of the reoortinR 'ndividual shanng External evaluation is kept o 
tion after^it has To ask listeners to cntiaze a ptesen 

end imroduce fe/r ® a 

o keep marking book open and write doW 

■*^0 Ways to make 


®®mmuo cat on come into act on 



grade at the dose of a report w.U probably add >» “neasmess Self- 
Lalysts can take the place of external 

ferent occasions and gradually gaming a cep 
they need to work 


Building and Refimns Your Teaching Skills ,„(o,„a„o„ that 

. Devise an onginal format dLsroom Devise a 

you believe would be success! uj workable in upper elemen- 

Oanalion on that format that ‘iXwXchildren 

lary classtooms If possible '«> '■“ („ „se with Ihe overhead 

• Experiment with making tra p , j gwke transparencies 

pro^or Find an easy way ^t^enl « 

Lrie as visuals dunng panel or ind i idu^ P ^ ^ p 

. Learn something about a P“‘’""7,r"assun.e hisJher identi J, 
rdWu.c?Srp?esentahons^,^,^^ sene 

• '/-a- rdef 

how to handle the social amenities u 
Cited in this book 


Sharing Stories, mnslated familiar 

expressions into ideogr P ^ pictures After a , gp^s as cla«- 

-f the message is sent n P ^ ,he,r^ 

o 


pressions into ideogr P ^ ^ pictures After a p^s as class- 

the message rs turns shanng then idimB P^^^ serving 

pression, sixth Bsadets message One ^ gradeis in 

ites attempted to decip j ,l,e shanng sess original 

master of with puns EveTOM supplied by 

inifred Tnpp’s homonyms s"** E^^^lents sha% th«' 

'em teache? Ea« ‘‘,“h"fwTon >« “^^'S^K'hltCme' M 
SB°fo“fcn" - the W',| S"srSe”etudw^ sffl'as part of 

rience study On se ««.s Doems. 

Oralshanng s'C»«es P«- 



Ideograph 



Repf n<'cS by peimss on of A1 ce O Grady 


pictures of the litter accumulation Later as groups shared and co 
pared findings they exhibited their ongmal pictures with the ai 
an opaque projector . 

Charlene Bergmann, Winifred Tnpp, and George Radon know t 3 
oral presentational skills do not develop through partiapation m 
occasional assembly program They know that skills are 
through continued and active sharing In their classrooms, oral sW 
ing IS a daily, even an hourly occurrence Sharing takes place as part 
the total language program Students share ideas they have read 
organized, they spontaneously share what they have written, and tn / 
wnte and read as follow-up to the sharing activity In 
classrooms, loo, oral shanng occurs in a variety of formats as chddre 
participate in choral speaking activity, pantomimes, puppet shows 
playlets, humor breaks, discussions, interviews, reportings, and 
cy entertain and teach one another As a result of such ac n 
involvement in the communication process, young people grow m or 
Shanng skills, develop a positive attitude toward presentational acti 
I y. and expand their vocabulary by listening and speaking together 
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Thinking, 
talking, and 
TOting together 
-dra\\inga 
muchness 


ihe Dormouse had closed ts eyes by ths 
tme and v as o*f nto a doze but on be ng p nched by the Halter it wO'<e 
wth a 1 1 e s^ “>* and v "n on ~ — that b»g ns v/ith an M such as mouse-traps 
moon and rri^'mory and mj-'hnAss — you kno'w you say th ngs are much of a muc 
— d d you e/er such a th ng as a draw/ing of a muchness' 

Rea y no/fyooa^nv=> sadAfce s^ry much confused ‘'Idonlthink — 
it’pSn you shoudnt la ’ sa d the Hate 
A/ -“e s A(t/entures in V/oncSerland 


A group of fifth graders watched snow falling outside their classroom 
\sindow They talked together and then wrote 

Snow — 
soft white snow 
floating through the breeze 
co\ cnng the earth like a warm blanket 
and crying out>- 
I ve come to share 
the holidays with you 

Just before a holiday another class this lime third graders 
about what they would be doing dunng vacation After considerable 
thinking and conversing together each contributed a sentence strip w 
class composite story 

Thts%acation — 

I am going to play a lot of games 
I am going to go swimming 

am going to Italy and I will meet my grandmother and father 
sMf '^y Sr^ndmother's house and I w ill be playing with my 


° graders talked about things 

led with that hohda) They listed their associations on a chart ( 

tmt page) After they had talked and bramslormed together 1^ *' 
■" small groups composed a Chnstm^s 
S Jennifer Gibson a student drew words from the hra 
siomed list to write 


'ly Chnitmas Thought 

nstmas is red and green wreaths hanging in the doomay 
g onous angels smiling warmly at you from the 
nativity 


a 


ust-nas 


sipping eggnog slowly — thinking thinking of the 
limes ahead ^ 

I s ening to the fire crackling making reflections 

onthesiKirtinsel 

— aiimcofnjoinng' 


164 
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Christmas Time Words We Uke 


Ob)wt Words 

Action Words 

Describing Words 

bells cardies wreaths 

ea] mg sir-g 

brigta Shi9 smooth 

Ights Unset ornaments 

play pray »«!«« 

red and green 

snow eorois Ur trees 

open hang wrte 

^onous 

hotly winter fftts 

cookies eggnog turkey 

Santa Rudetph relrdeera 

days nalivily peace 

stars night 

(rank thank * grre 

receive 

touch 

see 

happy tWcious 

8nappii^e«et'’l'’3 P®PP*''S 

pretty warn silveiy 

loving Inendly 


In yot another class a group ^"^h'.heir teacher had 
,ne 6 l a ser.es of paper bags m o which the p^e of chalk 

lousehold or classroom S 

icnctl comb, Q-ttp, ''?"„'rt«irsguessedfrom.hedescnpt.on 

ibiect in a bag described i^his way 

vhal the ob|ect might be Beth long and 

„ u sguare on one end a"d 't other side w srooey like a 

Erlfeei? hit'^-SiS^'feeblikemela. Uisve^ 

can you guess the obiec. Beth was descn ins 

"°if.erdescr,b.ngandguessmg.hes«ond^^^^^^^^ 

■‘’^Sre^do'iC^" . hmgs.ee. 

. . /Jh We descTjbed 

Feel and Guess desenbed Some were 

We pul our hands inside b g^s^ and light S 

rJ'ooSds^lwei’bum^py We had tots of f- „ 

Ohly after compleung thmr actw^hi ,„„„ed up what they 

‘toVed" w ^xpf- ^„ders felt “lie^K 

in a different school teacher was ^sp'ayj^ boo 

and a brand *‘‘J5|e old boot might Ja'' ^-„bably tell — ‘ 

together about where the o “l^e °°d bU' mKd 

across the country and see 3.«jy,nt 09 together 185 

Thinlung talkng « 



boot might have been to Vietnam and seen war Together chi r 
considered in similar fashion where the new boot might go w a i 
might see how it might feel The new boot might go down into a coa 
mine to see coal being dug out The new boot might go to the top o 
Mount Everest The new boot might go out to sea on an oil 
travel around the world The fourth graders supplied New b 
Words Old Shoe Words and Action Words checiung the thesauru 
for V IV id descnbers 


ry*'// Stio® V/crtfs Old Shoe ^/ords Sho>^ActJOns 


«‘iny 

OCesn 

vorn 

tom 

ran 

jumped 

leahery 

so*! 

muddy 

smelt/ 

ho piped 

clmbed 

Viam 

b-g 

ipp^^d 

tred 

paced 

s^mped 

brovp 

la ed 

drty 

hoey 

waded 

kxlted 

rea'^/ta 


ugy 

horrbe 

sauntered 

loi ored 

go 


a'lc »nl 


stfod® 




Later the children went to a learning station in groups of two 
words and sentences about an old slipper a new sandal a vvoodc 
shoe a Mexican huarache a silver evening slipper a worn sneaker 
all displajed there What they composed in pairs they eventos ) 
shared with a larger talk group « 

In the five classrooms |ust described children are 
engaged m cooperative thinking talking and writing Their leach^ 
rel) on both time proven and innovative techniques to 
them to think about and express ideas In this chapter these 
niques for inv olvmg elementary students m active communication v> 
be clarified 


4 

cr- fjf ev v\ 


4 
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Experiencing Together 

Karen Donavan took her first graders to visit a local farm where tti^ 

saw cows goats horses and pigs As the youngsters spied each a 

mal the) stopped to talk about it What is the animal doing’ 
words can we use to talk about it’ What do we like about if’ 
questions that the teacher asked to prompt the children to think a 
what they were seeing The children pointed and exclaimed 
the pat It IS on the roof of the house' Look at the chickens The) 
fighting' 

interest were high as the children walked ar^n 
Jr, ""’^‘ned so as the first graders relumed to their classroo^^ 
prompting volunteered things they had j 

wnh There v^^s much talk startirS 

or thai c *“^*I^ren asked others if they had nol^^ 

clustered s enjoyment of the Inp Ms Don 

had mounipd *i^* Sraders around the recording easel on whic 
wnte about on expenence story charting paper 
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As the children dictated animal names 
tsords on individual cards placing Ihem on ^ 

so that children could clear y see the liked 

Raymond t •'i “ gjack Horse* Children who also 

best He picked The Drown and Black Ho^ ^ 

liked the horse best raised J^Hhe/vote for the best 

each animal listed in the , ^ost children had been 

liked animal The '""''5^.™= ®'''T ““'„,rmo(ofh.shouse 
fascinated by the goat and the \ y . . talked about the goat 
Before beginning '“/°"'P“' gnef discussion Then four children 
most contributed an idea to th dictated a line con 

volunteered specific ‘‘J;,ss®on a* the teacher recorded the 

taming information from the discussion a 
lines on the story paper 

, 1„.,H H.s tecs are long and skinny 

f,rhara\fgTrHM0fs^ 
to entitle It Youngsters voluntcemd ^iS ,^ ,kc, hked best The one 

the story to the 

TOO teacher encouraged 'h' ,d ai^Sd a hue indicating he 
class Students came to '' by following the "0^= 

I'h':.; fingfrl Sralffi^^ 1-e 

'"'m children 

and an aide "'“''c''’ ' ,i,c,r faim eMutsion „„ „hite 

about other animals s®® senbe colored con 

lines about his '“™"‘®^°”!s,deofalargepieceoni8fo„j„j black 

paper that was pasted on one (be br ^^^bes 

Slruction paper n„t to the wnting P P ^ o„d who 

horse in the '’acanl JP youngster ' ,hey 

worked in this way wit . {j,eir ideas on P P basic punclua 

still needed . ^short story re slightly more 

asked diclatore to pnnt youngster well liked animals 

ran^fwr^ r^hcir JP-Xn:.cff:U 

SK*s1h?yS wr.«enon,S»»^^^^^ “^Irtld punctuation and 
children removed “"O"" . ' by dictating or 

lelters previously overlooked ^ story paBe «^',Jol a hul Win 

When each child had c P around the p n center of the 
by writing P“|“ "aU VVe Saw chart about Billy » 

board caplioned Animal ^.^anence story 

t^hilrchTdr^attachedabtuenb^^^^^^ 

Ekpeneoemg as a Base {“.W'^fieachers of young child 

employing a technique. «.ne ."d" " 


a vngalagoup 
consens-T 


sunvna iz ng deas n a 
0 al compos on 


en!l ng a compos on 
based on a ma n das 

making sense out of 
dcaed wo ds 


compos ng 0 g na deas 
tng record ng deas 


onpape 



cessfully used to prompt both talking about and \vnting about For 
youngsters to express themselves with enthusiasm, they must firel or 
simultaneously be involved m seeing and/or doing Their firslnan 
expenence provides the content that they want to share with others 


Firsthand Experiences Out-of-doors Ms Donavan took her first graders 
to a farm As other teachers before her have discovered, excursions 
stimulate ideas to talk and wnte about Just a short walk in a nearby 
park or meadow can provide poelry-like impressions such as those 
Dena Russ dictated to her teacher after a walk in the out-of-doors 


FALL 


At the park I saw trees 
I saw pebbles chestnuts, leaves 

I heard birds chirping boys screaming and leaves crunching 
I smelled the grass and the flowers 
I felt leaves and water 
I lasted the water It was cold 
I bke this month 

Dena agebVi 


i 

Fcr mere ideas see 
Oofcr^y Hennngs and 
Bartia-a Gra'^ Cof''ent 
S'KlOa'j v/rren 
Express-on in the 
£femenfa/y Scfjoof 
(Er^^/.ryx3C’*is MJ 
Pfe?-ce-Ha! 1973)0*1 3 


As pena's description of her walk to the park suggests, excursio 
need not be complex or costly to tngger ideas to talk and write about 
For example, on a day when a layer of new snow covers the groun 
youngsters can bundle up and go out to build a snowman, make foo 
print trails in the snow, shake snow from tree branches and watw * 
tumble to the ground, draw pictures in the snow with a twig Before 
venturing forth, a teacher may wish to share some "snow thoughts 
with primary youngsters, a stoiy such as Ezra Jack Keats' The Snowy 
Day or a tiny snow thought like the piece ' Snow Trail," pnnied on a 
piece of charting paper {see next page) On returning to the warmth oi 
me classroom, children will be ready to talk about things seen and tel 
UIder students may even be able to contrast the cold of the out ot 
doors with the warmth of the indoors and wnte pairs of allernating 
win!' I ^ '"Stance, a hne beginning "Out-of-doors ' alternates 
with a hne beginning 'Indoors " 

suburban areas where there is shll open spa^' 
with n«wly plowed fields, through woods fiUed 

W through a grove of bushes or trees heavy wi* 

vTe ® ^f°ok where water stnders, mayfly 

has'io they capitalize on whatever nalu^ 

haps even s*i Children may see birds, insects, worms p 

introduce h llf ® hirtle On nature walks the teacher 

of ^ of alga! strands or to the pn^X 

S teVmin. of pine to the distinctive 

sense IZtL " that are aU 3bout offer a wealth of 

greauSS talk-times - a wealth ^ 

Remember^hf ^hat they have expenenced 

worm w7/e]e . tils time you flipped over a rock and saw an ea^ 
ggle itself quickly away? Or the first time you spied a wood 


lea 


ca on come into acton 


V/a,-sionav«comnxrM< 




,eckor w.th .IS bnf “Jn^s ‘'o!.’enum« 

rxc^men.""'" „Hers a mul...udc of d,fh«m e^^a- 

In urban "„)(■. „( talking and ""'j^itu.lding site No 

nances that are the s^lult ^^„5,„c„on at a Iw' stnde 

neers, children can ^'foo> ^^jKh.ng a “nstrurt „ 

one can dispute the thnU tell ^r^o^ingfor paopl® 

the length of a beam ' („ human sou^s 1 /jbound m 

walk along city streets '‘= '"'"g„„on sources Most (-b.idten 

litter, or searching '°t f ^ely affect the^ reluming to 

examples of ways PO°P'',X exalte to discuss up 
can venture forth to id y 

their classroom , i «.= to take youngsters 

5, me, urcd Persians Them are numbem^/„„„„„.h- Here are ,u 

aler;far.o -.rnd tol^obout interesting spots 

a shops in the eommunity.^pa ^ barber s^P^^^p '^,„„5 the way 
bakerv the bank, the pc shmcs see*' 3^ , sr,e excursion 

dassSom, children describe h^Jlbatsunimwa b^^^^^^^^ 

— j u,„}A a rooperative story ^-.iHren select netermine a 


nng - 
Tjii*ing taixfv 



eratue unling Later children can wnle independently about thro 
indnidual choices ,i„* fir? 

• avic buildings such as the local court, the police station 

house the rescue squad building the library Children tal a 
the services contributed by an agency housed within a buil mg 
desenbe the place visited v, l hus 

• industnal parks and large shopping complexes On ^ 

youngsters drive through these to find out what kinds of busin 
are located there Later children discuss their findings and summ 
nze them on a chart or map 

Inadentally expenenccs such as these are just as appropnate for stun 
ulatmg thinking and talking among older students as they are in ng 
genng ideas for experience chart wntmg Older children 
understanding of the functioning of their community and at ^ 
time gather information for discussion In short, children of all aS 
benefit from firsthand expenenccs with their world 


Studying the world 





This world includes the classroom •* - 

introduced into the room for children^ 
»nd cared for gumea p.g .s a papf^f 
g7rtnS.sre,.^'„ i^fTSartcn room Each wlek a ddferent lon1« 

children Pluffy food and water Each wee 

“fldren gather to study Huffy and talk about her reaction to food her 

v/anitorra,«conmrrea oncony-i-oacloo 



appearance, and her achvily dnnng .he week A short weekly report 
on Fluffy s behavior is compiled on Friday 


February 3 1978 
■nns week Flu.ty d.d not move around much She |»rt rat to 
Fluffy was very tired 


a comer 


Fluffy was very tired 

In a city classroom a number “'“jJ^^f^JSoutlhc first grade 
dence Yellow Back is a box '“’’’'f * ‘ „3ce wrth hvo-legged rest- 
room durtng school hoth®- “'"P'' ® fo^mlkingandwnlrng.espe- 

dents Pertodically Yellow Back isthe p assrstance tn 

crally when he crawls tnto a trght place an n 
squirming free who find it difficult to care 

For teachers m upper grade ® there are numbers of 

for antmals as large as Huffy „bsetvational study ants in 

smaller organisms part.culatly 8^^ for obs ^ „3 



ermit crabs, lantl snarjs, ' gala about rnc 

|USl a few Upper Bra'*''® “"P ,bese data with classmates durtrig 

bchavot of the tabular form, they writ s.multan- 

a reporting time If children! . Q^servations . 

eously be learning a way »f , ,g,„gs brought into 'p 

Ongoing class projects as weU as real tn '^'“"‘'"S,, '„er 

room can become Le a worthwhile 

green tree seedlings <bf, ''noiTs provided by a commercial 

intders plant treelets or setting out and study 

fuppl.er'^Groupsofplanlema emspons,^^^^ 

me the oroeress of several see 5 out r 


graders plant treelets 'b"”"'"’® °' 'o„5,ble for setting o“ ’ ,b' 
rafhenhVn plan -eirnrtura ^fed projects that 


lets or palm seedlings Other 
can stimulate talking and w S 

flrtwf>r Dots, 


ran stimulate talking ana w e 

1 forc.ngbu.bs.nc,assroomflowcrpoJ,^^^^,„^ data abuu. overatl 

» raising bean plants fro companng 

plant development, sePwater condition 

• raising cacti under “ifteons i^dl and 

growth “ndcccoch condtho her hard P^’“, o" predetermmed 

• 'Ganges rn .he P- af^ 

. -tTA growth of 

that send out a Spray of of these stems ^ data to 

graders can measure ‘he eventually report 

fng progressive development. 

the class ^.i„m — sooal *‘^fj^_'pathcr daW 

Projects in other areas of j[j^^™pn)(ecl activ")^*' 

- llave srm.lar po.cnl.al Jhc^“/„';Pd,s.ma»“" 

and formulate ideas to s i9' 

hmxrx, taVVI 



Fofadscu‘''onc10f2l 
cofiip<x. on as a bat's Icr 
read ng and v/rl rg se** 
S/-/ a As.^torW/arr/'f 
7eK/)er(Np'rtYo'V STion 
fiSchurer 1953} 


Summary Many of the examples suggested in the preceding sertio 

have three major components experiencing together, talking toge er, 

and wnling together Young people require much direct 
before talking and writing, without it they have little to express 
too youngsters in pnmarj grades require much preliminary talk ^ 
wnling, "talking about' occupies much more time than wn mg 
about,' with the number of sentences consigned to paper even on 
class expencnce chart being relatively small This is especially 
class wnling expcnences arc followed by individual copying of im 
v.ntten cooperatively, by drawing onginal illustrations to accompan 
storylines, and by compiling individual copies into class expenen 
summary folios The process of forming letter shapes on paper 1 
extremely time-consuming for the beginner who frequently wean 
after copying down tivo or three lines . 

Because recording ideas is a challenge for the child just learning 
form letter shapes, expenenang, talking, and wnling together ^ 
both pleasurable and productive introductions to the process of co 
posing ideas on paper Serving as senbe, the teacher faalilales 
recording process, simultaneously introducing very young children 
basic components of ' languagc-wntlen-down" thought units a 
compnsed of individual words, words are wnttcn across the p^ 
from left to nght, first letters of beginning words are wntten m upp^ 
case form, periods end sentences „n«tn2 

After youngsters have had considerable cxpenencc compos 6 
together in this fashion, they move from group talk sessions into m 
vidual dictation A youngster works alone with a senbe who rec 
his/her ideas on a paper to which the child adds illustrations 
children tend to dictate only a few lines at this stage and most wi 
drawing illustrations while the teacher takes dictation from an m 
vidual, a senbe can record many children's ideas in a short ^ 
time without keeping youngsters waiting loo long If» moreo > 
teacher aides, perhaps upper class students or parents, 

^ssroom, taking individual dictation is one task they can - 
^ildrcn who have dictated thoughts later read them to the g^uF' 
displaying their ongmal illustrations and telling a little more atm 
their ideas Under these instructional conditions children go 
expenenang, talking, and wnting. they follow wnting with rea 

and more talking & / 

By t^end of first grade many youngsters will be recording on ih^ 
n IS does not mean, however, that students dispense ' 
thfni? talking together As discussed in previous -g 

the^r people benefit from 

Shanng information and ideas with one another 
are thinking and at the 


§ 

Er-oyAhmaB.-fo/zs 

Tt>^/ A I Wanf lo V/ff“ 3 d 
^ ('.e/zYcr^ Hot 
1964) 

aT-ych 2 s^aso 


rUr^f, — 5 i»»wnng iniormal 
clanfy and expand what they 

communication skills Nor does this mean 
school wnting together Again, throughout -3 

lively ^ benefit from group wnting activity 

wavs lo f^n ^hlences and paragraphs, upper graders 
S thetr .dlas: acquire basic wnung sk ® 

and,^ equally important, gam secunty in tLir ability lo 


^92 Wa/storieVo, 


on come ifTo a'^ion 



tunctionai votuuujai)'. / — -o i.-* ra^uallv intenedea imo 

Ihey bcgm lo use words that the a nearby 

the conversation If children are ta the way airplanes lake 

airport, one might ask nmwav may be a new word 

off and land on the ^ u-h croup italk Other words that 

they gradually learn to are hansar, 

conceivably could be intenecte rather sophisticated words for 

ramp, inspecUon, check^m J meTnmgf^ through expe 

pnmaty age children but ones lha ^ words so 

Lnce and talk Children may wtsh to make a cl, , 

lhal when they turn to ""“^orks equally weU ,v.* 

spelled, are clearly visible ^„Jas new 10 them as a result ot 

older children ivho are encountenng words 
a common experience 

^ • a. Marine Encouraging 

Tasting, Touching, SrnelhfJS' touching, smeUmg, see- 

children to think about rhildren's perception of an exp 

mg, -5 heanng tsa way by all the senses, 

nence By focusing on ‘™P ,|„o„gh wnting and lalking 

ch.ldrensa.n,hedeta.l.oshare.hro ^ 

Gotficnng Sense ,^i"Sd “whf ’ 

Anita Toth's fourth graders orderea 

smelled, and touched 

Jn,peess(onso/0«rO»(.«S tots ofcusp,l=a»« 

Wesawatinywateifalka manybirds arabbitsbole 

that was decaying rocks a aiiplanes in Hie sky 

sand, and dirt caekling leaves roaring iP 

We heard noisy car engines gnd 

and a loud fire engine siren along We broke p 

We smelled the scent of pme ss we 

%T.SS|hU bn'"' h asked children for 
As fourth Sra'fers cOTtnbuted spe^^ "fibrch'dd who '“Sg'"'^ 

ml".®;reTret?we,equest.onssh^^^^^^^^^^ 

rrdrhera^|-f-f,;i£vU«^^^ 

prompted another chi stiU """’bL-r m contnbute the w 

“e pm” moS Toth teas rmr 

"n" ™;ondmr.o';."'"iirrf^^^ ' 


make the p.ne more „.s pro,- 

scent The teacher herself conm^^^^^^^j hnd MS B„. 

By responding to 8“'"'"S " j, „( details „„ hoPP'"?!,. 

eclmg, children begin to lb n p„,„yed ' Pj^Vurner's rbytbmi 
tiato'l class also did 1"*' “.mi of Nan? Bprf ihe 

Deborah began by .. poem -giiuons of di® P°^ -t^r. 
cal poem -Popcorn Song 1" P repehl ,mer 

popcorn in the pan choral speaking 

?op line lha. makes itiae ’» 



preted the lines orally and nonverbally, deciding among themselves 
how lines should be expressed and who should chorus which lines 
V\Tien they had achieved an appealing rendition, they chorused e 
lines to the accompaniment of a recording of "Popcorn” by Hot 
Then the teacher brought out a popper filled with com and oi , 
plugged It in, and waited Soon, as kernels burst into popcorn, cm* 
dren were dcscnbing their impressions of what was happening in the 
pot They offered "The com is making exploding noises when i 
pops ” "The com is jumping up and down " "The com is going m a 
different ways in the pot " "The com is dancing a jig " 

When they removed the finished corn, children thought about wna 
It looked like They came up with "round balls," "cotton," "a bug, 3 
flower " They continued by describing the com as "white, yellow, and 
brown", ' bumpy, curly, fluffy, and light”, "half big and half small 
They descnbed the smell as "strong and good," the taste as "crunchyf 
buttery, and good," the feel as "hot when just done and cold some- 
times also " Sitting in the bowl, the com was "quiet " As Ms Battialo 
focused children's attention on impressions they were receiving fm^ 
each of their senses and children contributed words and ideas, she 
recorded key words on an outline chart that looked like this 


Our Impressions of Popcorn 


Whal U happening In 
the popcorn pet? 

The popcorn mak“s e* 
plotf ng ncses in the poL 

1 Mflps up aM Oowi 
It pies m aT Orect ons 
(rttr>»pot 


What does the 
popcorn tooK like? 
tt tooke Rke— 
reunj bans 
cooon Hover 
acioud 

eireies. 


How can we describe 
our popcorn? It— 

IS white yellow and 
bro#n 

IS bunpy cudy light 
and Huffy- 
feeis hot when fjst 
done eofd sometimes 
also- 

is half tug and 
half smal-comes 
in rtHerent sizes 
smells good 
tastes good crunchy 
and buttery 
yjst sits in the bowl 
doesn l always move 
■3 cuieL 


Why do we pop eom? 
We popcons— 
because we Eke it 
because we are 
having a party 
because it is 
dePioous 
because it is 
tasty 
to munch 

Q & 



flomemade Popcorn 

While cnnkly circles of fluffy cotton 

‘l!’' I”"' SOT«h.ng no.s« 

A similar scnse-h-ica,! i... 

butter Children ei,«ii e can emerge from making P^' 

stteH fresh peanuts until they collect hvo cups, J 

a on 00™ .mo aolnn 


,he belled nu.s .n.o a blender, and oX"" 

srslency of buffer A dcscnbe 

because blender blades are ^{‘fjehlv shell^ nuls, explain what hap 
fhe smell, fasfe, and fexture of y freshly prepared peanut 

pens m the blender, and * ,Ho A logfcal 

butter spread on crackers, compa S classes 

follow-up IS writing out the reape , ^ r^gfy language adven 

Older students delight in ^^ pleasurable episode from 
tures A teacher may begin by 8 and by reading Chris 

Pippi Limgslcchng when Pippi “^p-LteK more from words to con 
tma Rossetti s ' Mix ? boxed mix to which thej 

Crete experiences, making pa cxpenences ' a 

add only liquid \ngredients Mo^ the f 

young chefs describe butter They ask and think V srvsfcEncCa'ic 

t^aste of cakes, syrup, and melting /erture’ consistency’ VVhat p 

mmrnssm ^ 


smells strike our noses cooking cakes no* _ 

bubbles that form on the ^P of Ihe^^ 
about flipping the cakes? ^ fppr words to extend c 

tshed cakes’ The lecher cont^ut«_a 

contact with language ? applesauce, ’P’S'’'*'' J fpr the 

engaged young people m m*.ng W ^ a,„pie even 

and even pizza, PS"“'''®,J^rtjMecnddle for cooking 
novice and require only a portable gn 

for elicit 


novice ana requuc w.../ - r 

S0„,eAchv,r,es He^« 
ing descnptions of impress 


and banana exude 

1 Smell and Talk F™"’ =“* StTo%S“sch^,,^";;a CT 
a strong aroma pddten ro groups “^Idcr students con 

ing ■ event in “hi* ^ ' deenbe the 0™“ their ■'«’ 


a strong aroma pddiap ro groups “^Idcr students con 

ing ■ event in , , desenbe the oroma O ,,5,5 

dren write down expressive "ords “ ,p (nutmeg 

check the thesaunis for roo^,P „ ro „ P'’"' "''‘"’m® 

On other occasions school v p,p5,a,d) or P j^p,up,s, lit) 
ginger, cinnamon, '“"F' J[Js pmc. "'"""P^rhedule H"' k'f^ 
fvent (mint, Uvendrr. ’“’“"“bvious plants and then 

of the-volley, vamabvn’> *■; »j ^ study of pl 

activity IS within the c and moiemenl oro 

unique charactensiics sixe, shap^* «f obiects, c^pcC'^U) 

2 Look and Talk Color, luste - aPP®“^"*3/childrco 


mri of scientific invesligaiiy* ^^j^fcn desenbe on 

L> words as heads {see P moment JO 

from that home a"i'» 7 /,"d their dK^P''""' be conierled ^ 
the charts |^«’‘fU';red m'rjXm aToromP 


from their nonii. . jbeir be com^--- , 

the charts f parted •"'“rS";; a UommP 

what the object ' j,, .bat are ,i- 

t.n In ?oTvfeoch'^^'i'''"‘ P““'' 


^..auuceotvd.r.rocd'- 




3. Our Thesaurus As young people study the impressions they receive 
of objects through each of their senses, they will gradually acquire a 
repertoire of descriptive words. Try to encourage the process by 
progressively building vocabulary charts of words that describe 
tastes, textures, smells, and colors. With younger children charts 
will be relatively short and contain very familiar words; charts by 
older students will be comprised of less common words. Examples 
of charts devised by a group of fifth graders with the aid of a the- 
saurus are given below; their creators came gradually to realize that 
some of the "taste words" were also "smell words," since the two 
senses are so closely connected. 


Ouf T^esauals of Descnbing Words 



word charls as in 

Slonci^andfe^'r!!!^ charts and use them tor writing Children author 
poems in which they include vivid %vords from the 


v/a/sto 


' fua-e coosrTXffjica* on conv* mto action 


"‘''‘"J' stonM.' 'soapy 

tales, sally yams " and so forth 

5 Bubbles Are A bubble blowing event is one way to focus chil- 
dren s aflention on clear descnplions ot impressions received from 
Ihe senses as well as to prampl Ihem fo be imaginalive m Iheir 
descnplions To si^mpMy preparation, buy a bollle of the liquid 
soap intended for bubble making and Ihe loop lhal comes wilh the 
Mlution On a day when Ihe sun sparkles in Ihc room fill a win- 
dow area wilh bubbles Pupils desenbe Ihe appearance and smell, 
as well as the feel of bubbles when touched and broken They can 
compare the bubbles to other things as Ryan did after expenencing 
a bubble blowing event on a sun filled day 
Bubbles are — invisible moons 

transparent lemons 
colored balloons 
floating ramboivs 
spinning wheete 
empty snowballs 
Ryan grade /our 


The vaned ad;ectives an Ryan s piece were the product of an extended 
class talk'tme that preceded the wn(ing-<imc The overall activity was 
initialed as part of a science study of the way molecules cohere 


BuUdmg and Refining Your Teaching Skills 

• Devise an event for primary grade children (hat engages them in 
expenencing, talking, and wnimg together Base the event on a 
firsthand experience outside classroom walls Do the same for a 
group of upper grade children but base their event on a firsthand 
expenence within the classroom 

• Design an activity requiring children to rely on their sense of smell 
or touch for gathering impressions Write out a senes of questions 
you could ask as you orchestrate the activity, the questions should 
be ones (hat prompt youngsters to think of and tell additional detail 


Brainstorming Together 

One exciting technique for thinking together is bramstorming In lan- 
guage arts brainstorming, each participant contributes whatever 
words or ideas come to mmd in reaction fo a particular object or event 
Whether relevant or nut, all conlnbuttons are aTOpled equaljl and are 
recorded prammeutly so that they are available as possib.lit.^ to 
weave into later group or individual composing Eramstoraing tech- 
niques need not follow a group ' happening, specially when ) oung- 
slers m upper grades draw /mm a sturehouse of previous eapencnccs, 
however. oL Sill find (as Ms Grant Ad in the teach, uglcamingep. 
sode to follow) that bramstonmng produces an amazing quantity of 
malenal ,f children first cvpenence logelhec 
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1 'fr rg to arpfcc a'f' 
ctcrf/ acton 


4 

gi ►nr fig f fc'hanfj 
I'npre" 005 


4 

f orj ng v/Of(l' looifp C'C 
impre *00" 


Experiencing and Brainstonnmg — An Exemplar. The book the teacher 
held m hand was Leo Lionni s The Biggest House in the World Opening to 
the first page and reading the title, Anne Grant turned on a recording of 
Serenade from the ballet Les millions d'Arlequin' by R Dngo As 
Anne road about the snail whose dissatisfaction with being so little 
caused him to eat and eat and to grow bigger and bigger until he was too 
large to move to another cabbage head, the musical accompaniment 
created a mood completely in harmony with the story When story action 
peaked, so did the music, and when the little snail realized the folly of his 
dissatisfaction, the music lilted once more Listening children were 
entranced by story and music, thcirfaccs clearly reflecting their empathy 
for the little snail 

When story and music had ended, Anne Grant said not a word but 
instead picked up a used marganne cup that was resting on a side 
counter and then reached in Out came a tiny brown snail that was tenta- 
tively poking its head from its shell house The children clustered around 
to look closely Some grasped the mollusk by its shell to look even more 
closely through a magnifying glass Ms Grant dislnbuted empty snail 
shells to youngsters on the penmeler of the group because they were 
having trouble seeing the tiny live one These children rubbed their 
fingers across the snail shells and stuck their smallest fingers into the 
inner chambers Excitement reigned as the teacher spread a large piece of 
yellow oaktag on the central composing area of the floor, for on the sheet 
was an outline sketch of a snail house with the outline of a snail body 
protruding from it While one student who excelled m handwriting 
served as class scribe, the others called out "snail words,’ prompted at 
times by guiding questions interjected by Ms Grant Children began by 
proffering snail words they had heard m The Biggest House m (he World 
ones like light, carry, twisting, twitching, house, small hidden, cabbage 
They and Ms Grant also offered describing words like brownish, tiny, 
round shiny, wiggly, slow, hard They contributed words like coiled, 
spiral circular, looped, staircase when Ms Grant suggested they outline 
the internal pattern of the snail shell Focusing their attention on the 
movement of the little brown specimen the children told how the snail 
navigated slipping, turning, sliding, cmisin^, gliding, slinking, creeping, 
crawling They brainstormed snail-rclaled expressions like portable 
house, mobile home, house on wheels, house without wheels, on-lhe-go, mov- 
ing on carrying your house with you, don't get loo big for your britches All 
tht*5e words the class senbe printed carefully on the penmeter of the snail 
shape as well as along the inner swirls of its spiral If children were 
unsure of the spelling the' sleuth for the day quickly checked the dic- 
tionary and dictated the correct spelling to the senbe so that the resulting 
' word thingumajig, as the children called word charts like this was 
acairati 

Having brainstormed a pool of possible words and phrases for 
expressing snail thoughts, the youngsters composed together The form 
for writing they used was a diamante a relatively structured form com- 
pnsedofscvcnlmcsthalcontamacontrasl Thediamanlc asdcvisedby 
InsTiedt, patterns m this way 
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/ Rrst «ne 
/ Second line 
/ Third llrw 

/ Fourth line 

\ Fitth 1lr» 

\ Sixth line 

\ Seventh line 


a noun word that names an ot^ or thought 
two adjectives that descnbe the first noun 
three participles {-mp or -ed> that are 
associated vnlh the f rsl noun 
four nouns — two refenvig to the noun m 
line one two to the noun m fine seven 
three participles mat are assoaated with the 
noun given in kno seven 
two adjectives that desenhe ine fcne seven noun 
a noun word that names an object or thought 
that IS the oppos te of the one gt^ m 
the first line 


To begin group writing Ms Grant printed (he single word SW/lfl. at 
the top of 3 large sheet She asked youngsters to think of animals which 
were just the opposite of a snail in some important way Children pro- 
posed the elephant, which was very big in contrast to a tmy snail, the 
rabbit, which was very fleet in contrast to the slow sniil, the snake, 
which was stretched out in contrast to the coiled-up snail and the slug 
vt'hich ivas Without a hoerse rn contrast to the snail which earned its 
house on its back Having made a number of proposals that fit into the 
biggerthan, faster than, longer than nakedcr ihancategones,thechiI' 
dren compromised on the snake — ' because it begins with the same 
sound as snail ' The teacher wrote the word SN/lk£ m big letters at the 
bottom of the buUetin board sheet 
At this point children selected ad/ective tvords from those pre 
viously brainstormed and listed on the word thingumajig They 
selected two they felt were most descriptive of (he snail and thought of 
two parallel words to descnbe the snake Then they selected three mg 
words about their snail and thought of three parallel ones about the 
snake Finally they identified other noun words they associated with 
snails and snakes The resulting diamante ua$ 


/ SNAIL \ 

/ liny coiled \ 

/ twisi ng twitching turning \ 
y spiral shell serpent scales i 
\ si nking gliding skfhermg / 

\ long slretched-oui / 

\ SNAKE / 

The children's produclion was nol exactly what an expert would 
term "poettc,'' and a blulos.st mtslit question 
description, but nonetheless, the children were thrilled To them it 
was fantastic They hesitated not at all when their “''J 

they body chant It Mgelher To the accompaniment rf ^ 

rose from then seats to .nteiprel the.r 
InteipretinE the snail lines, they broushi their 
bodies to twist and turn, but mtetpreliits the snahe lines, they 
extended their arms to slink and slither 
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Ihe children were ready for something a bit quieter by the time they 
returned to their seats The 'something quieter' was, in fact, a short 
filmloop entitled Designs and Patterns in Nature to which Ms Grant 
added the music of Serenade Children viewing the loop identified a 
different animal about which they could compose a nature thought This 
full color loop IS filled with inchvvorms, butterflies, blue jays, and so 
forth Without being prompted, the children were able to list many ani- 
mals to wnle about Filmloop, projector, paper, and flo pens were placed 
in the writing center where youngsters could go to re-view the loop, 
select an animal devise original word thingumajigs, and compose an 
animal thought perhaps in the pattern of a diamante but not necessanly 
so In another comer of the center, the snail thingumajig was posted as 
well as the outline for a diamante and a listing of animals that differ from 
the snail — the elephant the slug therabbtt Children working at this sta- 
tion could select one of these contrasting animals to compose into a dif- 
ferent and onginal snail diamante Many youngsters m the following 
week composed in the wnling center, printing their finished produc- 
tions on colored construction paper cut into the shape of the animal 
selected These shapes were mounted on the bulletin board surrounding 
the snail thought youngsters had cooperatively conceived 


Brainstorming Words and Ideas for Writing Brainstorming 
IS a dynamic way to assist children who have trouble thinking through 
ideas relative to a particular topic in independent writing By brain- 
storming children together discover words and ultimately ideas that 
might never have surfaced if children were composing on their own 
In effect, words and ideas mushroom as creative interrelationships 
emerge 


These word.'idea relationships are the content of both discussion 
and wnlten expression A teacher can follow brainstorming with 
group and/or individual wnting as Anne Grant did This sequence 
provides children with speafic words and ideas for wnting and even 
correct spelling if brainstormed thoughts are quickly recorded on chart 
or chalkboard One advantage of recording thoughts on a sturdy piece 
of charting paper is that the chart can be moved into a learning station 
where the words are available for later independent wnting The chart 
may be cut into the shape of the object being brainstormed with 
words being pnntcd along the penmeter and along the key internal 
features of the object Teachers like Ms Grant who have expenmented 
mth the technique find that oftentimes children are motivated by the 
art possibilities of designing thingumajigs and that the resulting word 
thingumajig is particularly attractive for learning station or bulletin 
board mounting 

Anne Grant s students used the words generated together as the 
asc for c^pcrativc creation of a thought Brainstorming works 
equa y well as a spnngboard into other forms of creative expression 
or example, one teacher began a descnptivc wnting endeavor by 
showing the full color sound filmstnp The Sea — part of the narra 
perception senes dtstnbufed by Educational Dimensions 
rp a ion that through music and photographs develops aware- 
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Dcscnbing Words 
wet spatlenng dark 
burning bnghl 
blowing bending losMng 
quiet still dr) 

Descriptive Scnttnccs 
Heavy rain bombarded ihe dry earth 
Blowing screaming wind swirled sand upward 
Lightening bolts fired up the sky 

Next children thoughl up sloiy ideas— Ihings that could happen dunng 
the freak storm For instance^ a prospector is caught out in a storm and 
must run to escape the flash flood filling the dry canyon Since these 
youngsters lived m a region where gentle brooks turn into fast flowing 
torrents during storms the prospector idea appealed immediately The 
teacher encouraged pupils to consider other possibilities Participants 
concocted ideas like these a car breaks down, stranding a motorist out 
on the desert in a freak storm, during a storm a lizard, a miner, and a 
burro all take refuge under an overhanging cliff and find secunty 
together, tw o boys disobey their fatherand gel lost on the desert dunng a 
storm After numbers of relatively similar ideas had been thrown into the 
idea pool, children composed 'stormstones' workmgindividuallyorin 
pairs, whichever they preferred 

Still another teacher expenmented with brainstorming in an informa- 
tionalcontexl Tomiddlcgradcstudcnts, Mr Bruce read the short, semi- 
informational book Busy Water that creatively outlines steps in the water 
cycle He asked half the class to listen to discover steps m the cycle and 
the other half to think of related words and ideas After the reading, 
children made a huge circular chart on which the) recorded each step m 
the cycle and added related words— water words such as shower, snow, 
hail storm cloud, rainm^, dnp, drop, puddle, brook, stream, creek, nver, 
lake pond, inland, rapids ocean, splashes runs down, runs into, rushes by, 
dashes bubbles erodes, evaporates dam precipitation, htlls, mountains 
cycle When the chart was burgeoning with words, children formed into 
four-person groups Each group composed at least four sentences that 
summanzed steps m the water cycle Each child in a group took a turn 
wnting a sentence, drawing key words from the word pool 

As these examples indicate, brainstorming is a flexible instructional 
technique that can readily be adapted so as to provide words sen 
tences, and ideas for different kinds of expression poem like 
thoughts, paragraphs of descriptions, stones and even informational 
paragraphs, to name four basic forms most commonly encountered m 
elementary classrooms Furthermore, brainstorming requires consider 
able verbal interaction among pupils as young people interact they 
are learning to respect contnbutions of others to verbalize their own 
ideas, and to function m a group setting In this respect brainstorming 
achieves language goals related to both written and oral 
communication 


Naming Words 
shower, flood danger, 
disaster, warning alarm, 
thunderheads clouds 


Encouraging Thinking. The success of brainstorming in eliaung 
t^rds and ideas for vmhng depends in large measure on the teacher's 
DUity to ask guiding questions Assisting young people in their 
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search the teacher must ask questions that cause students to think 
about all the sense impressions they are 
leading a Fourth of July brainstorming 
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mg to the "tnggers " When young people have milked their own minds 
dry, a teacher may contribute a word or two or ask a question to start 
children thinking in different directions Or a partiapant may check in 
the thesaurus a word already charted to find related words The the- 
saurus will many times supply more words than a single chart can hold, 
requmng young people to be selective in words included 
Through questionsasked, through verbal stimuli selected to get ideas 
flowing, and through group reliance on the thesaurus, young people are 
learning techniques for developing ideas fully and for finding words to 
express those ideas Pupils, who together have brainstormed desenp- 
tive, action, and reaction uords, independently try the same categones 
as a means of expanding their own ideas Pupils who have worked with 
one another to create expanded phrases try taking words from their indi- 
vidual wnting to build into really descriptive phrases And pupils who 
cooperatively have selected words from the thesaurus for class consid- 
eration apply the same technique on their own In this respect young 
people through brainstorming are learning thinking and organizing 
skills that will serve them in personal wnting 

Building Vocabulary. Undoubtedly one of the mam outgrowths of 
brainstorming is vocabulary development As participants toss out 
words to be included in the brainstormed pool and as they search refer- 
ences for additional ones, they encounter new or relatively unfamiliar 
expressions Interjected into class talk-times and placed on charts, these 
words become access! blc for future use in wnting and speaking 
At times brainstorming can be employed pnmanly as a play with 
words with the pnmary goal being growth in word power Take, for 
instance, play with Ihe word /est Brainslormers can pour out as many 


FIGURE 6-2 Slow 
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In similar fashion children can brainslonn lo discover syn 
onym/antonym relationships An easy beginning ™lh 'ower grade 
youngsters is to free assoaate svith a pair of contrasting adjectives such 
ascmply//ull, bnghtldull.fnendlylunfnendly, roughlsmooth Both members 
of a pair are enscnbed in the center of an oaktag sheet At the top of he 
chart partiapants by themselves or in groups list smooth words, at tne 
bottom rough words For vanety word bramstormers can construct two 
spirals each containing synonyms of one of the pair 



This kind of activity works just as well with upper graders as 
pnmanes, but older children should be able to perceive the slight dis 
iinctions in meaning that exist among synonyms They furthermore, 
should be able lo distinguish the diffenng contexts m which sy^ 
onyms are applied For example, a rough sea is generally termed 
choppy but not bumpy or wnnkled whereas a mountain peak with a 
rough summit is termed jagged but not choppy This kind of informa 
tion can be added directly to charts CHOPPY — seas WRINKLED 
sheets, paper, ROCKY -- ground and so forth Upper graders wiU 
also quickly dis^er how helpful the prefix un is in building ant 
onymsynonyrn^rts Simply by adding uu to words already identi 

tied, one can add many more words 
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As part of art, children can construct the 
already mentioned Children en]oy cnlting out shapes that in some 
way re'i.resent the meanings of the word pairs SmeeDi ^ 

ten on a shape with a smooth edge, rougli on a similar 
irregular edge Worm words are written on a stove shape, co 
Keb “4 shale Fat words are written on a shape wider than it is tall, 

fromtheirwordpoolsastheywnleroughorsmMthslon 

a Choppy Bea," The Velvety Rabb.U^d the 

Down Hard on a Jagged -t^idren who have identified say 

children dream up In 

vanants can wnte conversation 5 ^ ^jy on words like 

another directly In writing these P . ordered — they 

directed, exclaimed '^11'''''^ ^^^[,j„,dentiriedjro»rIiy words 

have brainstormed earlier Child character is cither grumpy or 

wnte grouchy stones again all words identified in 

cranky, glum or gnm. moody or sour g 

earUer brainstorming sessions ^ thingumajig 

If words brainstormed are we as the focal point of 

or on a simple chart, the I'S .flivitv, thereby inviting use of the 
an individualised learning “Swords, children pmceed to 

words in wntmg on cards and mounted around 

storm wnling topics, which f , go pen or two, a pou* for 

rle. of^-uon. a — 

™^tedS “n'ttel! ?h%" °'-“y,=^;''“;°ch'artS wtrTs In meaningful 
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See hoi da / ar'hoiog es of 
po»Tis COrrp ed by U<» 
5 Hopkins for 
Harcoun Brae* 
Jo'/ano'/ich 
• Good Morning to You 

Vaefli/rtA 1976 
• Hey Ho// for Ha'/cv/“en 


graph What I Consider Important About Afnca (or whatever the 
unit of study was about) 

3 Brainstorm together the sights, sounds, and sensations of a 

tnp to the moon Guide youngsters to desenbe how the engine 
would sound, how the earth and moon would appear, how tne 
astronauts would feel, ivhat they would do The resulting words 
and ideas are the beginnings for stones, espeaally saence fiction 
odysseys, that children write independently after me 


brainstorming , 

4 Brainstorm together the sights, sounds, and sensations of an 
sey under the sea Guide young people to desenbe what they 
see as they explore a coral reef or a sunken Spanish galleon ^hil 
dren who have watched a Cousteau underwater adventure or 
specials about the sea will be able to desenbe the animal creatu^ 
that abound in its depths This activity will tngger both ideas for 
wnting and talking, as well as interest in oceanography 
5 Borrow a microscope from a local high school Children who are 
viewing onion and cheek cells, which are easy to prepare for micro- 
scopic viewing brainstorm their impressions of what they are see 
ing Do not explain about cells and cell walls before the viewing 
Let the children have free rein to collect their own impressions On 


another occasion locate a sample of pond water with microorga- 
nisms to view under the microscope Children will have to rely on a 
multitude of action words to desenbe what they are viewing Via 
gramming and wnimg arc natural next steps 
6 In February read a senes of valentine poems to children who listen 
speafically to identify words that express valentine feelings and 
ideas A little anthology such as Good Morning to You, Valentine can 
be the source of your selections After listening, children spout 
words heard and remembered as well as others that come to mind 
From these words spread across bulletin board or chalkboard, chil 
dren compose valentine thoughts that they pnnl onto onginal val- 
entine cards 


1975 

• S ng Hey for Christman 
Day 1975 


FIGURE 6-3 
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7 Some common foods popular among young people can be the sum 
uh (hat cause words to flow These .ndude 

hoag.es (or whatever those g.ganhc sandwiches K™ed in your 
oari of the country) ice cream cones banana splits Irencn 

foes Lmstonners concoct pizza JSS." 

ngs m which words are wntten along the X®' 

out of the food they wnte descnphve paragraphs with the words 

identified 


Building and ReBning Your Teaming Skills ^ 

rha^l'couWas'toguXh^^^^^^^^^ „ m 

•?,fmi:irrean!^lf‘rd:;^nd.a.^^^^^^^ 

tions to guide brainstorming 7 design a learning 

which children draw from their word ^ „ 

center activity tn which possible 

poems Try the sequence in a classroom p 
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be mod.f.ed m work w.lh hlcratoro and Unguago content h J t^a 
expenences 

Pondering Together — An Exemplar. It was after lunch 
returning to their classroom were met by a large marquee- i e g 
mounted on an easel at the doorway The sign said 


ga ^firg i-np e'S ons h' 
express on 
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The Think Tank 

Those enlenng must be ready to think* 
Film Showing Today at 1 00 P M 
The Lorax 
b'i 

Dr Seuss 

(pseudonym for Theodore Giesel) 

I Discussion Today at 1 30 P M 
I Reporting After 2 15PM 


pe o* rog re’-a ore*" ps 


A rotating colored spotlight that flashed red, yellow, blue, 
in sequence across the sign further piqued children s interest, ^ 
kened room, ready for the film showing, piqued it 
oul any prelimmanes the sixth grade teacher flicked on the pr J ' 
and the bnghl reds, yellows, blues, and greens of The Lorax danc 
across the screen The students sat entranced for a half hour wat b 
the Onceler systematically destroy the land as the Lorax wame 
impending disaster At film end, the teacher asked "How many 
you liked the Onceler character in the Dim’ Wave your hand 
you do No hands went up 'Tlow many of you liked the Lorax cn 
acter’ Wave your hand " There was a flurry of hands, and the 

continued "Let s talk about why we all disliked the Onceler V^mala 

some of the specific things the Onceler did that we didn't like’ 

At that children began to contribute One told of how the Onceler tia 
dumped Gluppity-Glupp and Schloppity-Schlopp as well as 
into the lakes and nvers. a second, of how the Onceler had polluted t e 
air with fumes another of how the Onceler had cut down aU the . 
Trees and still another of how the Onceler had cut great scars in the 
to construct roads At one point, to jog students memones, their teacne 
pantomimed an Onceler act — smoking a big cigar and shaking ashes 
onto the floor He asked students if they could pantomime another ac , 
one youngster portrayed nonverbally how the Onceler had peeled a ban- 
ana and had thrown the peel carelessly out the window During this 
stage, a student served as senbe recording the speafics on a noteboo 
sheet 

Did the Onceler do anything that was good’ quened the teacher 
Children pondered for a moment, then one volunteered that t e 
Onceler had supplied jobs and they meant belter homes and 
all the Onceler people A second volunteered that the Onceler ha 
saved the last Truffla Tree seed so that perhaps Tmffla Trees couia 
grow again 
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Children pondered next why the Onceler had done what hid and 
who the Onceler really was Almost unanimously the sixth graders 
decided without hesitation that greed was the motive and Ihat the 

°"Do'y™ ftmktaTthe Onceler was mom tan tatj the teacher 
pressed’^ ™ scribe read an item (rom the hs. ta had P-,ous 
developed - that the Onceler had cut down all ^J”™iTrae' ™s 
anyone’^ here caused a tree and tosLd it 

To jog ideas, the teacher rolled up p children related when 

into the basket At that many hands we 

they had thrown away paper ^ . recently on how used 

tarSderhyX se'nbe Ld descXd when tay themselves had 
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contributing ideas to a 
consensus group 


mst once acted l.ke the Onccler Gradually they began to comprehend 
that they were the Onceler, and that greed was too general a reason to 
explain acts like those in the movie , , .u- 

Students focused now on the Lorax "Why did everyone li e 
Lorax’ What did the Lorax do that wc liked’" The discussants sup- 
ported their earlier vote by giving specific acts of the Lorax Wnom 
did the Lorax stand for in real life’ ' The children decided that the 
Lorax represented everyone who stands up and speaks, even w en 
others take an opposite stand e >. u ^ a 

After considerable time had been spent m discussion of what an 
why," the teacher shifted gears 'So far," he announced, "we have 
been judging the nghtness and wrongness of acts As we have begun 
to see, there are acts that appear more wrong than others Now we are 
going to rank acts m terms of which ones appear more wrong than 
others 1 have a sheet in which I have described acts very similar to the 
ones committed by the Onceler Pul a number 1 in the square n^t to 
the name of the offender you consider to be the worst one, a number 
next to the name of the offender you consider to be a little less bad, 
and so on down the ime " The teacher distributed this sheet, and the 
children individually went to work to rank order the offenders (see p 


When each student had oimpleted a sheet, the teacher divide 
class into five task teams of five persons each These 
arrive at a compromise sheet that embodied to some extent ^ 

ofeachmember Thosewhoseopmiondifferedfromothersontheirt 

with respect to the rankordenng of items had to try to convince others 
the team In so doing, children became actively involved trying to 
other's opinions so that the composite ranking would reflect reasons t y 
believed were significant The teacher waited until all the teams n 
compiled their rankings, which they recorded m the second box next 
each name on the task sheet At that point the team secretary carne 
the chalkboard to record the consensus on a chart the teacher had ou 
lined there The team findings are shown below 


Data Table 
^eam Wo j 


The Utterbug 


The Smokestack 


\TheHog 


The Dumper 


The Puffer 


3 1 5 

5 2 3 

5 1 3 

4 2 3 

5 1 4 


•^'erdngaposil 


OfaV 


Togethw the class analyzed the results, considenng m wha* 
rankings, although different in some ways, were abo 
«milar They noted that aU teams had ranked the Smokestack and the 
bad and had identified reasons for these high rank 
<>Toiir. that the acts hurt more people and were committed by 

individuals Teams ranking the Dumper higher 
than the Smokestack (and vice versa) gave reawns to support their 
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rankings In like manner parlicipanls conside^ ads they had gcner 
ally ranked as least nffensiv^lillenng and pnftmg thY ve'ba 

bred the cntena they had used to formulate ™ieta the 

no teacher |udgment was rendered on the vaUdity of the "'a™ ^e 

S:.^roU%‘‘mrn?o“me7e'’Slcks^£ 

UNLESS What significance version explained that 

he asked Children 'amembenng rom the Wm 

unless everyone was more ^ j followed it with a 

teacher wrote the mam clause on the boam ana 
senes of mtesses in the following pallem 

The earth will be no more 
unless. 



unless — . , 

j «tnn« of speafic unkss clauses 
On the spot the class composed a stnng o p 
based on their discussion 

The earth being o" >«*1' Snma-u "0 ksf “eai 

unless we protect the ‘“r. ^ . pral compos i on 

unless we work logelhei ^ sentence 

That bnef summary °”'.2yTank"s»s!on for the |®'' 

inserting pattern ended the afternoon however 

then It MS time to go ho"' f ",a spread across lbs 

dents entered The Wntmg Box-the « P To muodu^ 

marquee-to wnte “t* lecher read a P= 3 “j'„l?o^i;c 

allegoncal form of ‘ba ,hat had been Pf how the 

Story of elephants and hay Children talked a -_mpared 

service message by an oi J^^^icated its mess^ nuickly per 
elephants and the hay hy Dr J^i? m rSude 

the story technique to that e P s,a„d for P"?° ^ „sing a , 

rnrhi“o:;tfpnd foment 

original allegories 5°”’ j stones with a p 
tea'ms For fun they signed thei 

Supplying die content to Ponf J ,3 °"!^fe:i.eul ol student invoh. 
sode m teaching and jjy m the ‘^'^^^rough which stu 

ment Children particjpa.^^^^^ partiapahon throug 

teacher bnng about s 
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dents can refine oral communication skills’ Let us talk bnefly of the 
instructional strategies that ivere employed, m the process drawing 

conclusions about ways to involve children in discussion 

First, the teacher did not attempt discussion in a vacuum of * 

turn Not only did the film motivate but it also provided content in 
short, children had something of substance to ponder and discuss 
Substance or content is essential if discussions in elementary 
classrooms are to go beyond the superfiaal into the realm of funda- 
mental problems, issues, and ideas , 

In this regard one can see how important it is to develop speaking an 
nting skills in the context of basic cumcular areas, espeaally the areas 
ofliteratureandofsaenceandsocialsaences The ideas in books and t e 
information and concepts of the social and natural saences are the warp 
and the woof of discussion and eventually of writing Talking together 
becomes oral pondering as young people identify key strands of infor- 
mation note relationships among strands, weave them together into 
generalizations, and ultimately formulate opinions and judgments 
VS'nting together becomes a means of recording ideas discussed as well 
as one of summanzing and clarifying them 

In the episode just desenbed the teacher turned to an allegorical 
film to supply the content for thinking, talking, and wnting together 
Other matenals provide content equally well A teacher can share a 
short story or poem, which the children later ponder as a group Ver> 
>oung children can ponder a feeling book like Judith Viorsl's / « fix 
Anthony — the internal talkings of a little brother as he tells himself 
what he will do "when he is six" to gel back at his big brother Chu 
dren decide whether they like Anthony and whether they like hltle 
brother They identify mean acts and good ones They think about why 
little brother has mean thoughts They tell times when they felt just Uke 

little brother and said, 'T 11 fix " Children who are 

six go on to write ihcir own repetitive lines that pattern after Judith 

Viorst s "When I m seven, ” They wnte their own 

"I n Fix ' stones 


Young people can also ponder a shared newspaper clipping that 
relates a current event about which there is a difference of opmioTi 
Students identify key information and go on to formulate their own 
opinions, which they must defend with facts Since history is the study 
of past current events, a teacher can handle past happenings m much 
the same fashion Studying controversial events such as the treason 
of Benedict Arnold, the "avil disobedience of the Boston Tea Party, 
the duel shooting of Alexander Hamilton, young people read several 
accounts of the event— accounts in their social saence books and tn 
general refere^es They identify key information and note discrepan; 

ponder reasons for acts viewing an issue from all 

« ‘reason and avil disobedi- 
Ilf of one point of view Ultimately discussants 

su^nrt the issue, take sides, and prepare ^ 

rr^dinc reasons Note the word positions m the 

children ® one for within discussion groups afl 

Children need not and should not arnve at the same opinion 
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Not only stones, news eUpp.ngs, Mms. and “ 

books, bJ aUo graphic 

pondering and discussing Several p ^raohs showing oil pro- 

Lent from different ^s 

ducing and oil consuming re'=h“"^ ™„'olation centers water routes, 
relationships among location W classroom obseiva- 

and mineraUenergy re?®"”' be studied and discussed by 
lional or expenmental studies— all .. . 

groups. The possibilities are practically endless 

Performing Progressively p°^^d'^cS'onis^tolay thefounda- 

ond technique for involving starting with lower level ones A 

tion for higher level thinking by ® -j^e teacher of TJie 
lower level task is id«"bfyins speahe P specific 

Lorax did this when early m the sequence n 

acts committed by ‘be °nceler . . j * specific examples is a 

Hilda Taba (1964) showed ^at i^*y^ such as grouping 

lower level cognitive task .P desenbing data, formulat- 

relaled items, labeling groups o ^identifying cnlena for 

ing generalizations and infere ' jaba's research indicates Ih 

developing judgments based more abstract tbmkmg 

if children are asked to perform bigb discussants tend not to 

operations before identifying ®P/"‘fl^ss,on^ founders It 
be able to perform the "Ss.on of complex inte^la 

to involve young people J I I ihmking discussing s 

tionships so that they from less to more abstract 
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What Taba s work venhes is that guiding a discussion to involve 
children cognitively is not an easy task Planning a discussion session 
(as differentiated from a low level conversation), teachers must tninK 
through a tentative sequence of questions through which to guide 
youngsters in pondering diverse ramifications Although in me ac ua 
discussion teachers probably will diverge from their plans, it is help u 
to consider in advance the general kinds and sequences of questions 
so that thinkers move from a citing of specific examples to a ponder 
mg of relationships In essence, teachers must have a discussion plan 
and as they teach, apply that plan flexibly if they are to involve chi 
dren m thinking and talking together 


Voting A third instructional strategy to involve children in pondering 
and talking together is voting The teacher in the Lorax episode opene 
the session with a simple vote with listeners indicating by waving their 
hands whether they liked or disliked a character Dr Simon advocates 
judgmental voting espeaally as an ice breaker at the beginning of a pon 
denng together session In voting, each and every partiapant is 
involved no one sits back while others talk since everyone reacts with a 
nonverbal signal — hand waving Simon (1972) suggests five nonverba 
signals students can make, though one can slick to simple hand wavingi* 
preferred The five signals are 

• thumbs up and waving around if reactors like something or are m 
high agreement, 

• thumbs up if reactors like or agree, 

• thumbs down if reactors dislike or disagree, 

• thumbs down and waving around if reactors dislike or disagree 
violently, 

• arms crossed if reactors have no comment 


That the first response is nonverbal and m unison has its advan 
tages according to Sidney Simon A nonverbal response is easier to 
make than a verbal one The reactor need not phrase a sentence or 
select appropnate words rather he/she reacts almost spontaneously 
For children fearful of partiapating orally in groups, a unison response 
allows immediate participation with the response blending into the 
group s Also the fact that one is contnbuting even though that conin 
Dution IS part of a unison response accustoms one to joining m 
involvement breeds greater involvement as youngsters are caught up 
together m an issue ^ ° 


S-diyr/ Snw Vafues 
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Asking young people to rank order 
in dpnth ih 5^*^"** ordenng is another strategy for stimulating th 
d.s™K? , r ® d'seusimn In rank ordenng 

cxn^ f^ih choices among competing alternatives and proceed to 

hmes mn, T choices They discover that issues are often 

a reZe =PP^ccnt and ,n the process acquire 

defending a n P*’®sentational skills necessary in clanfymS 
emptovine the Z" The teacher of th/horax episode 

rank o^de?the nve"MZ^,^n'a® *’'= asked children W 

've acts described on the Pollution Evils Board Students 



were forced lo make choice, among allerrulives 

members of their team, dev elop a group consensus, and defend thrt con 

sensus before ihe class . , , . i „ f,rt ihaf siu- 

The value of rank ordoring and defending lies in the ^ 

dents must go bejond the eiS) hrbels 8°°'' .Sm"? 

think about relahonshtps to ludge extent of 

young people are functioning within a ,, |,.g ^,|| pgn- 

ibsolttely nght or wrong answer S.nee “» 

erally noJ rank a ser.es of to^nth^ 

elicits a difference in °P'y'°" eager to defend their teams 

discussions Young P'“P'' ’'''^^^^“[^./funouswithhtlleneedlor 
reasoning, and discussion bK™" 

teacher guidance of the “‘^‘1”“' 5' . ihe alternatives that stu 

In the exemplar that """’‘'“'y. ,eeeher and presented in wrillen 
dents ranked were devised '>1' ‘'f„ e for instance, delivering 

form One can tty vanations <>' a, the same lime will be 
the options orally With this approach in lower smd^, 

refining their listening skills ^*"’8 that youngsters will be 

one may wish to limit “ * Jan work w!.h a small wnting 

able to recall significant details O related lo a social science or 

team to compose Jd * .lOT read, or a lilm viewed In 

current events topic being * twm present the “'‘"J”''™* 

that case, individuals from the 8 paung pe“P'j,!’ 

orally to the larger group for individually they can devise 

nl'Si" -- - 

“'1™?°" the Ideas associated f VaYues 

come under attack Sec, for p;„ petta Kflpp<*« — 

Ja^urnsbemTexpresTed^ 

rp'^,a-s:Safher",1h:?f°on^pP^ 

srons rntroduced into d“«Xj’nC;d extimely 

Some of the content has , pniotional feelings As the 

tions about which birth control can be 

ties, such as abortion, use , j^ction shows . u A there are 

exemplar at the beginning of hjs sec ^^out which 

applied successfully 

fewer strong emotionalten ^ stepping 

composing Together ^ 

ri.‘r;o"ur6f.ers'compo^ 

■ What shall I wn*' ppndenng Um® ■" "" 

down IS a natural s“;P way to In a discussion con 

with a composing actwi^ ■= ° nrowth m listening 

eussion and 10 teach =™S,™e for evalnaUnS 8“"^ ^ progres 

text, oral composition pa'>‘'’P“"‘®ij the significant from the 

The teacher d'seovers whelhej P ^,^„„5„,shed the g 

sion of tdea, discussed and ha ^«„oologe»«' 

Thif**ng 



less significant The teacher of the Lorax episode was doing this when 
he engaged children m the composition of the "unless lines " These 
identified key discussion concerns 
Still another purpose for following discussion with composing i^o 
integrate the teaching of writing skills into ongoing class activity The 
teacher of The Lorax engaged his students m composition work with a 
complex repetitive sentence pattern in which a senes of subordinate 
clauses, introduced by the word unless, was separated by commas For 
several months the teacher had gradually been introduang his students 
to ways to wnle and punctuate sentences formed by inserting one into 
another sentence The summary oral composition activity was an ideal 
opportunity to reinforce those learnings Very often exerases such as 
this fit naturally into a thinking/talking sequence so that children acquire 
basic skills at a point when those skills are needed 


Pondenng Some More — A Few Activities to Consider, Here are a feiv 
activities to demonstrate other strategies to involve children in thinking 
talking and writing, and to show how schools can develop oral language 
skills within the subject content areas, especially the soaa! sciences 

1 Engage upper elementary students in hypothehcal thinking by 
presenting You Are Vtere-Whal Wtll You Do? problems to ponder 
You are a Bostonian during pre»Revolutionary days Friends ask 
you to take part in dumping the tea m Boston Harbor You recog- 
nize that this IS breaking the law What do you do? 

You are a nch New Yorker dunng the Civil War You have been 
called to serve in the northern army Legally you have the right to 
pay someone who needs the money to serve m your place What 
do you do? 

History is filled with dilemmas like these As a class studies a period 
fit conflicts to translate into You Are There- 

What mi You Do’ vignettes Interjected into a discussion, they can 
prompt spontaneous debate Make sure, of course, that children have 
sulticient background information with which to support their 
ODinion>: ** 


^ '■'"'I" value conHicls in the news to convert 

vignettes for discussion 

You arc the head of a large governmental agency You discover that 
Pot^keting lots of pubhc money If 
IZ a?e ' “ "'^ans loss of your job If 

you mmmilled in your agency What do 

® country where there is no freedom of 
wnHerLd infonnahon which you feel should be 

even kilted vwS'1oiJirdV“ ^ 

recountin’ g^of^at^'l^" surrent events time can be more 

active discussion '".Ihe news It can be a time fcf 

what one would shoSd'd? situahon and pondenng 
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3 Watch for similar value conflicts in everyday , 

In school you see a classmate copying anstvers dunng a test 

Infsmmtou s- tt shoplifter slip a can of tuna into a coat pocket 

What do you do’ a r<.<iauranl VVhen the waitress bills 

thatVe'forgot to nng up the fnes you ale What do 

4 Orally present a value conflict hhe Jhose in atitw^^^^ clfiUren sit 

nppeV grade class Then try paper they 

qmetlfthmktng cl the act.on “’j °d for ■! Slips 

wnte down the course of action jj^ssed, with the class 

without names are •■!?!; “ ortSSold on to their 

reacting to the "contemplation slips notes dunng 

own contemplation slips and use them as panic p 

discussion ,, ,, .„-,prases 1-3 above Give copies 

5 Or duplicate examples like Yearns must amve at a con- 

to discussion teams for ,hc class This is the con- 

sensus and support their positio 

sensus/discussion strategy toeelher wiU become actively 

6 Children who are figunng ^distribute road maps of the 

involved m discussion f^^/^^P'i^iefSSdren try to figure out 
type obtained from gasoline ^ P located where they did, w y 
why towns and major some areas are P. P,' 

hiehwav patterns are as they are, y ^ may be able to 
la'tld t/an^thers F'6r,Cv S 

discover relationships hat IheJ « ,,,umng discussion 

As children work toge her ttiey o>e a social/geographical 

manzing skills as well as u ,,„.„heeling 

relationships , you can structure ire » 

7 Literature t^^tenals around ^ Children .ve^s^uafion, 

discussions are -"y *= if they had been m 'he s"" 

der what they would haveau 

reacling to a myth, they judge acts 

~L'ud.nga~ndRefinu.gTourTe»*^^^^^ 

. A foLa, for ocfl“cn^ ^ thmloog f £ «“Uh this 
speaking, ,i,f conlent areas has be 

from books and fro „j^a,yis hackground concepts 

section That ' gnidents eneonnler backgr 

1 Contact mth Content content, they 
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3 Composmg Together In oral composition students summarue 
ideas ai«cussed The summary thoughts are charted so that later 
children \ Tiling independently can draw ideas from the chart 

4 GoirgUAIcm Students independently go on to %vnte and/or rew 

material based on what thev ha\e pondered and composed 
together 

Devise a sequence of discussion related activities based on this for 
mat First select some kind of motivating content material Deade 
the kinds of questions vou will ask in relation to content Deter 
mine hov you v ill emp!o> speafic strategies such as voting rank 
ordering njpothesizing even brainstorming Think through an 
oral composition exercise and an independent follow up activity If 
possible tr) out the sequence with a group of children 


Conversing Together 

This chapter has focused on ways to engage children m active discus 
Sion as a bndge into writing Discussion has been presented as a rela 
lively structured activity — structured so that children have me 
opportunity to think through relahonships and build not only 
lary and or^ language skills but to refine cognitive skills as well Ther® 
are of course times when teachers will involve children in general 
conversations These are the sharing times when teacher and 
chat infoTnally 

Chatting has a place espeaaUy in lower grade classrooms where chil 

dren have difficulty m handling complex interrelationships Time 
should be scheduled forchatlingdunng which children talk about them 
selves tellaboutsomelhingexatingtheydid tell about something they 
are anliapting doing descnb«» what they bke m sports food pets 
OesOTbe things they have seen heard or read Manv teachers chat 
students ^ 


* t Children lell what they hope to do A teacher 

could share some good boohs for vacation readme at the same hne 
arrival of a new brother or sis- 
ine of o new student m the class the buiW 

commLfti r f'™"!"';' •" the neighborhood a fire m Ihe 
men a b ed,<JS .If *<= wSid Senes or a bowl gamr 

eral chiMre^ .?n ^^lool tallung about Sev 

• a^erfl filer* « ». ^ know about the event 

film or ts viewing Children teU parts they liked or disliked 

and contexts ChiMre" 

lustplajed onlhet^s*’eml™.“"'' ®hanng their feehngs about a gam 

halls and at thcclassroomff “is^s 
e Classroom door Much of this kind of informal talk 
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spontaneous, Inggerod by interest m the .tnm^iate happening It 
occurs, of course, m the classroom when the teacher enmunt.is a child 
who IS bubbling or er with excitement about 

heard or exnenenccd Sometimes a teacher draws the child aside ana 
chats \vilh the v oungster, at other times he/she galheis a group of young. 

Jemalndffi,ub\hnsonesothatthat* 

other occasions when many children have much to talk abom, a 
allows time for chatting-mates to with one , Then, 

hacefounditmostproductivetopairotlchlld^fo^^^^^ 

during conversation times, chatting-mates g og 
things to share ... .,v ,/./,.,•«» basic conversational 

Chatting together, s comments made by 

skiBs They learn to respond noth „,ii tell additional 

others, to ask questions “ ? , c without offending, to wait 

things that happened, to chf'jS' * ^ |o„ci -mesc are important 

and not to interrupt, to , ,, , „ convetsaUonal 

interpersonal skiUs since much of adult talk co 


Thinking, Talking, and Writing Together 

A Summary Thought or Two ,o com- 

Eveiyone has experienced the * only to find that words are hard 

pose a letter, o report, or perhaps a story, 1^ o,nitc„ The result is an 
to come by and '‘''”“rf“ck „r a page filled wilh sentences 

empty sheet that states relentless'y V„~one has similarly cxpenenced 
written and promptly scratched ee 7 ^ companion and of 
theioy of talking out embiyonic ideas _ , person finds 

ing that ideas suddenly gel In ' 'i^"^,i,usly perceived 
exjress ideas, and ramifications ^Sris flow and senlences 

« — , now .here IS 

"Tmemhering their own <— m Sm^oys and 

childrenforindependentM 1 E conversing gnd words 

m btamslotming, in P°"de""8' . j „ to communicate 

wntmg together, children TO.sisas truefoj one tojno;^^ 

with which to o’'P'^=''‘Ttd smi!clinS alone with o" ’d” ! , jj „,th 
ns It IS tor group talk A ■d-'W/Xf e„ a Mow =^en' 'us. 

talking out that idea wi h a teach obt'd 

group discussion, one omcess reason a teacher 

nal idea to verbalize it In U and be aware that 

:L^uTonL'pmbtem^f--=« 


It youngsters sin^e « ^j,iW 

ing-out of the impromptu - 

gathers them together for P ^j,e,r,deas 

fnlo pairs who chat together abou 
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"Talking about" leads not only to crystallization ot ideas 
to writing but also to increased facility with oral language Discing 
issues, events, problems, and connicts, children gradually 
ability to find the right words and expressions so they ca 

describe, explain, and defend their ideas to others To be able to talk 
in a clear and interesting manner >s a language skill, a most basic 
that schools hope children acquire through language arts programs 
Talking about is a skill, not a content area In other words, people 
must talk about something, and in classrooms that something 
worthwhile and relevant if language activity is to have \ alidily 
ing and refining oral language skills must take place as children ma 
contact with basic content — literature, social science, natural science, 
current events mathematics, and personal experience To talk about ora 
language skills and about ways to behave during a discussion or wnver 
salion, to list stepsin conversation or discussion, or to read about 
Sion skills in a language arts book is «of to learn oral language skills s 
with most skills, oral language skills are acquired and refined by par- 
ticipating actively in the process 
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Creative 
thinking and 
creative writing- 
adrentures in 
\\onderiand 


CJ urtouser and curiousef' cned A! ce 

(she was so rruch su^is*»d that lor the monvni she qu te forgot hov/ to speak good 
Eng sh) “t cr« I m open ng out like th« largest te'escope that ever was’ Good bye feet 
(for when she looKed do/m at her feet they sr*emod to be almost out of sight they v/ere 
gpft ng so far o'f) Oh my poor li*tle feet I v/onder who will put on your shoes and 
slockings for you mu dears'^ I m sure I Shan t be abfe’ t shall be a great deal too far off 
to troub'o myse I about you 

At ce s Ad/en’ores m V/onderland 


Henry Dag, the teacher met in the previous chapter, welcomed his sixth 
graders one afternoon with a flashing marquee that announced 


•y 

OVr labels for you 
fiash "g rrarq^fto 
The V/r ng V/o rshop 
ACf“» /e V/r "g S uda 
Farsas/and 
iTagna onund 
ACrea /e Think ng Lab 
Th> V/r <» V/o'V4 


n'g uncon-'-cn 
re a 


f'T'dng* 


- . ** 

f^3 SrS*'-p-; 


TTif Creative Thinking Forge 

Enter here to hammer out ideas 
Equipment necessary 
Hammer to shape ideas 
Am it to bang ideas on 
Forge to heat up ideas so they 
are malleable 

Mental tongs to grab ideas as 
you shape them 

Filmstnp viewing TheCily' at! OOp m ' 
Forging session following the viewing' 


This afternoon the filmstnp projector and tape recorder wer^ 
standby, and Mr Dag treated the class to a viewing of the full color 
^und stnp "The City (Educational Dimensions Corporation, Grea 
ec , New York) The stnp has no narration and through soun 
and pictures helps students perceive the vanety and beauty of 
urban environment Mr Dag used the filmstnp to envelop students 
thoughts as part of a module on urban living 
thalthcy w ere cncounlenng m social studies 

ihM students had viewed the two nme-minute segments 

forL explained that they were going to 

"ew relationships He sparked thinking by asking 
a aw ® “‘y « ® b>g machine’ In what ways j 

deS^bc “ "'I*'"'’ '“Ponsis were words that rouM 

"orkmgs of both aty and machine To spark nwre 
shared W tnteriected ideas to consider Think of thing 

l«"h machin^ h"‘' Think of -mg words that descnl» 

machine and aty actions Think of how aty and machine arc 
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at the beginning of the day at the end of the day 

that tell when ' As pupils responded Mr Dag recorded items 

City as machine chirl 



From these words the sixth graders together 
thought— City Machine 


hammered out a free 


Citi/ Machtne 

The mighty city nms all day— 
Roanng loudly 
Gnndingfast 

Pounding more 

Spinning round 


Cieatvetf*'*' 


3andcre8iv0«r’*"9 


4 " 

C,i;.ldrguncomf«3" 

reialtonsnps 

petures 




The mighty aty runs aH m^t — 

Roanng softly, 

Gnnding slowly. 

Pounding less 
Spinning on 

At that point Mr Dag sparked a related "forge," asking students 
to contemplate the question "Do you think a city is more li e a 
tree, more like a beehive, or more like a carouseP' He distnbulea 
contemplation slips, scraps of colored paper Each sixth grader 
picked one of the three options, wrote it on his/her contemplation 
slip, and added a few notes on ways the chosen item resembles a 
aty On the slip too a youngster wrote words usually assoaated 
with tree, beehive, or carousel but that could be applied to a aty as 
well 

Having contemplated the options, young people raised their hands 
in a \ole to indicate their choices, which across the class were abou 
evenly dislnbuled among the three options This difference of opinion 
stimulated talk, and youngsters willingly volunteered reasons for 
selecting a particular option Again by asking questions, 
encouraged students to explore their reasons in greater depth For 
example, he asked young people developing the analogy between free 
and aty "Tn what way can we say that a city has roots'^ branches 
leaves’ Are there seasonal tree words that we can use in talking abou 
a city’ 

Interestingly enough the teacher had to ask few questions, for the 
preliminary work with aty as machine had laid the groundwork, slu 
dents understood the kinds of relationships to explore As the cl^ 
shared words and ideas, a senbe recorded on the board words relateo 
to the object in question that could be applied to a aty The final ust 
looked something like the one here 


4 

3eehr/e V/ords 

Tree V/ords 

Carouse/ V/ords 

''•0 ci^p /e v/yclj 

*0 uv* n corrpos ng 

buzz Tg lurrming 

i>>s/ be«s 

frj*-/ nonstop 

tglt croMioc in 

paeVed pmrwj 

no/Tog coRsta-Tl 

act on actw*» 

actr /1 / badng 

ce 3 ma-es 

P'0d'JC»*3 COTb 

occup’sd rnany 

spreads 

roots leaves 

branches pomtjng 

a'tef>«»s veins 

r'e**odc intertwining 

n'ertacing rwsting 

changng mo'/ing 

EWa/ng res’s 

wa’sfer cod 

•'pnng 

c/ctes 

up and down music 
around and dancing 
a ound spinning 

noisy pleasure 

sounds cotored I gWs 

mo/ing call ng 

good limes 
amusement 
fashing 
colors 
rota’ ng 
s’ops for 
people 
lots ot 
people 
there 

&gn boards 
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Forging sentences from the words, the children orally composed a 
senes of similes The ones they compromised on were — 


Tho City buzzes I ke a noisy beehive crowded with workng 
bees 

The City spreads like a growing Iree sondng out subway 
roots ar>d highway branches 

The city rnoves 1 ke a frendly carousel gongcouno ana 
round up and down 


stretching re al onsh ps 
irirougfi creal ve s m tes 


oMT they brainstormed 

By now the sixth graders were ^ig g^ . ^ 
other things to which they could c P . oioer an anthill a solar 
tor, a train^ a planet, a bird a ‘Pe^ student selected 

system, a spaceship, a firefly, a ®P' compansons during the 

one or more ct those to write mlo 

independent thinktnB and would share their lines with 

young people regrouped so ■j'*''' . . particularly appealing lines 

one another The class together I comparisons they h 

and added those to the senes of creative nly 
already begun 


The Anvil — Htmmer out your WM»h«« „,u, 

PUT«,. to see relationsh ps tnet ^ t,s 

Tetk Think ^xsul one ol ew and a 

ve aeledod one subjed to ^ that a leuse<i to talk st»'^ 

a in some mlnd^'mg way 

ehive Onasheetlisias many ’^ an eonl* 


iect In some mlnd-boggnng w»y ^ . 

N eil write a tew fnes Talk atxTv ^ P ^ 

associated wrth the second ob]o^ thokno o* ascomii’P in ■®" *’*? 'ti ttei 

ir you ^ Sandburg ff^l^hfl^resembtes and use 'k*' 

Cart Sarvlburg in the booh on the 1^ e n ^ ^ son>ett«»g else the 

and Sitting on "s lent haunchw L|,^s.l30otn>eleg 

resemblance 10 write some words ana 



Creative thnking 


,ndcresi'vfi’^"*'"3 



Oth“r ma e' a s to 
r'egra e into tii* 
exper ence 
Lee Bennett Hopk ns The 
C ^/ Spreads Us V/ ngs 
York. V/atls 1970) 
Sounds of M/Ct/ — 
Fo’'tw;ays record 
d sir buted by Scholast c 
{Eng e-wood Cl ffs NJ) 


4 

exo or ng mnd bogg r\g 
rela onsh ps 


i 

A good re'erer^e is 
H-gbes Mearns Creative 
Power The Stijcetion of 
Youth in the Creai ve Ms 
2d€d (M^-wYork Dover 
19o8} 


To pull together the diverse strands developed m The Creative 
Thinking Fofge, Henry Dag shared a piece m which i> 
tucked some city compansons so smoothly that the ‘i"® , 

picture IS an absolute delight The piece Dag chose was Langston 
Huehes City, which desenbes a city as spreading its 
making a song m stone/ as going "to bed/ as ' hanging ig 
about Its head ' The sixth graders, pnmed from their own worK 
with aty thoughts listened and enjoyed 
During the week that followed their session in The Creative 
ing Forge, students developed similar kinds of relationships on e 
own At a follow-up learning station labeled "The Tongs • ”ic P 
Your Ideas Here, pupils drew and colored sketches of a city ® 

qualities shared by the city and by an object that the city resem * 
a mind boggling way Posted in this station was the listing of crea i 
aty compansons the class had composed as a group At a second s 
tion labeled 'The Anvil — ^Hammer Out Your Ideas Here," Mr Dag 
had listed a potpoum of things fog, nver, skyscraper, lightho^/ 
tram, kite, mountain, automobile, island, computer, panty hose i ^ 
attached task card announced an individual writing task 


Creating and Writing 

Mr Dag labeled his class s afternoon search for relationships betwee 
a aty and diverse things such as a machine, a beehive, and a tree 
Creative Thinking Forge ' All teachers of language arts arc responsiP 
for tnggenng creative thinking, espeaally in the context of wntte 
expression To understand what is involved m stimulating . 

writing, a teacher must understand the nature of the creative act Tha 
IS where this chapter begins 


Creating— A Few Notes In a fine little volume On Knowing (1962, p 
18), Jerome Bruner speaks of the creative process ' the act of a man 
creating is the act of a whole man it is this rather than the prod 
uct that makes it good and worthy " To Bruner a creative act is one 
that 'produces effective surpnse that strikes (the creator) witn 
wonder or astonishment " As Bruner explains, "Effective suipnses 
have the quality of obviousness about them when they occur, pro- 
duang a shock of recognition following which there is no longer 
astonishment ' Everyone m creating has experienced the surprise, |ne 
shc^, the ah ha' that is part of creating Often it is this shock that 
® adventure m wonderland and propels one to 

mplete the chores both physical and mental that are part of aeating 
^ paradoxical process according to Dr Brun^/ 
frSSo"® detachment and commitment passion and decorum, 
oeelrr deferral and immediacy To create - to 

Ss fro™*' '"f *' “"’‘""“bons - thinker must detach them 

ofThe uTii^l^i •h'- conHmng censOT^* 

a ore must Lbbwn But at the same 

nmue ahmu “''Berstanding about mastenng a 

meanmgs They must be both detached fcom 
me available and committed to Ihrnovel 
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In like manner people must be both passionate and dKOrms to 
create They must be able to let ideas go winging away tn the aims ot 
passion vaulting and nowing till tbe mind has explored oU ^ 
cations They must thnll to the expanston ■>' ‘l^'nSrwords 
beauty inherent in intertwining relationships ‘"^"'^®,,ouelte 
There is a decorum in creative activity a love of foim an etiquel^ 
toward the ob|ect of our efforts a respect for J' ' 

that allows the creating mind to control the mid and passionate flow 

of ideas and give Ihem shape (1962 pp 2 arhviiv free 

Explaining® the third paradox ‘tTiSe mim which 
dom/domination Dr Bruner desenbes t po process 

the process of being created ob|ect something 

becomes an entity in its own nght an rnmoellme him/her to 

out there that begins to dominate the i __ 

complete it The creating poet begins to wnter is freed of 

the poem serving the poet ^Lng innermost thoughts 

defenses that prevent him/her experiment with style 

Because the piece IS out there the wnter can exp 

and content without feeling vulnerable , ,-Qf<.reatmg Creators 

Deferral and immediacy are be expressed 

have a wild flow of ideas that at ^ record But only occa 

They know what they want to say ’hy ™' come off bekety split 

sionally as Bruner reaffirms does th p pruner speaks of 
fimshe^d in Erst draft tn a form prodoang a Enwhed 

coaous completion suggesttog that defmal ,n P 

draft IS generally a necessay part of creating w 

Stand back and look with a fresh ey consideration of 

Involving Children in ^ v f'clear tSiy school cMjj'C'' 

the paradoxical aspects of r“/„fAt some PC" *5'' 

need to be involved in the ere j^uqhmcnt from what i 
lives children should more the (“eedom to 

known and the commitment ‘ oonlrol them the 

wild ideas and the decorum u dominated by thos 

express ideas and the sense o ‘^^^^^*^l^ronflicting 

need for immediate these per 

the right words surface By P p^uner suggests a . . j,yfnan 

emotions the individual becomes as of the hu 

son discovenng m the process the pow 

"’■"‘i . _ .^n.alizingandrescarAjnS , ,1962) 


$ ,p 

ScaJ " 


Much ot the ongina. • Py test creativity 

divergent thinking was ca these researchers Jackson 

Some of the exerctses ‘i=''‘-'°P'i‘’,C the term imulus 

m children clanfy what mynt y d,,(erent usages »f a 

asked thetr subjects to gy stimulus boli ® bolt a door 

word as they could Foced w dh me jown to s^re 

a senes of definitions so* *^°^^fasten down to run 

bolt a hatch on a ship ^ , cenes sud> as to , jighlning a 

tivity continuum In jjy a bolt of o'"* * more varied 

away quickly to eat food r P F because tesp 
horse bolts was ranked htgn 
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broke oul of the confines of the P“''®‘^'°/f"'™ctMdren 

second exerase developed by Getzels and Jackson was to =5^ c™«=" 
lo think of all manner of uses to which a particular ob|ect could be put 
Again children faced with the stimulus word bnck were scored low 
on the creativity scale if they restneted themselves to the common ana 
therefore anticipated usage — for building Students whose i 
flowed down novel avenues (use bnck for doorstop, weapon, 
warmer, hammer) were scored "high " A third exerase asked s u e 
to write endings to a given fable, one ending was to be moralis ic, 
second, humorous, a third, sad The fable began 


A man drove his donke> to the seaside, and having purchased a , 
salt proceeded on his way home In crossing a stream the donkey stum 
and fell It was some lime before he regained his feet, and by that t'nie 
salt had all melted away, and he was delighted to find that he had lost a i 
burden . 

A little while after that the donkey, when laden with sponges, had oc 
Sion lo cross the same stream Remembering his former good luck, he stum 
bled this lime on purpose (from Getzels and Jackson 1962) 


Again )udges ranked student responses by the extent lo which the 
responses di\ erged from the expected 
Getzels and Jackson's exerases can be used with students in middle 
elementary grades as an instructional rather than a testing tool A 
word like boll (for example, fatr, grave, tender, duck, ytori), placed on 
the board encourages students to brainstorm all kinds of assoaations 
in an anything goes atmosphere On another occasion object names 
like bnck (for example, tree, row boat, oar, a piece of rope, a blanket, a 
mushroom) are the stimuli, students stretch their imaginations to think 
of wild ways these objects can be used — and the wilder the belter 
On still another occasion, young people think of novel endings to ^ 
fable or story, such as the one given, endings can be written on con- 
templation slips and shared orally with the class Partiapanls talk 
about particularly unexpected endings in which thinkers ongmate a 
unique twist of events This type of session is a "Wild, Wild Thinking 
Spree ' 


H is in terms ot the creating art rather than the creative writing 
that one should first analyze Mr Dag and his sixth graders' search tor 
ways m which cihes and beehives are related BasicaUy Mr Dag was 
in a ' Wild, Wild Thinking Spree as descn^“ 
began by asking young people to identify a relationship 
not exist, he was asking them to put together new and frc5 
combinations that diverge from the expected Because this was begin 
*mking, Mr Dag provided the unique 
Ihe ^ aty.=beehive Students had to think of words to sup^t* 

nihiTolm ^ - considerable oppot"' 

ur Ae - uov°i '''“‘‘onships together did he ask them to dream 

children . ‘n essence Mr Dag was slowly helpmS 

tm m .h"4"3' 'he worfd he was involving 
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Crcalivc Writing. Quite obviously through creative vmling activity 
young people can come to know the plcasuies to be '" P'i'f"® 
with Ideas, in searching for and discovenng novel 
thinking that goes beyond the oidmaiy into rts Lt 

Then too creative wnting is one of the “Pf ' mTtamting 
include dance, music, sculpture, photograp y, „ M947) 

story writing, poetry writing-through which as H rrfd R^SS I™ ' 
notTd manyVars a^o, "We say ^ateSts 

wnte stoiy and poem, they make P ” perceptions 

about how they perceive the a highly sim 

into a form that communicates what Einstein h 
phfied and intelligible picture of the world 
Conceived within this context creative world of 

schools should be asking Statements logo 

reality and the world of fancy and P ^ ^s not normally asso 
beyond the obvious perception and jux p ^ divergent ihinW- 

ciated Seen in this way, creative writing i 

mg activity as it is a wnting activity creativity of 

But teachers of wnting are co^erne ongmatity of ideas, 

expression When people wnte, ,,self ,n wnting VVhen 

this IS the first way that creativity oncmality m ♦I’C way they 
people wnte, m addition, they / of creativity m wnting 

phrase those ideas — the second man choice of words, m 

Actually there is at limes as much J^^^'J^mmunicate ideas, and m 
the way wnters build words to , he relationships 

the organization of thought units as there may 
embodied in the ideas themselves ^^.^5 hut also m 

Because creativity manifests ^ose ideas, to teach ere 

forms through which writers , wnth words that tea 

ative wnting is also to teach ways ° may well come ^ro 

senses and the mind "Hie Impact hrase,^teachers must , ueir 
unique turning and twisting o ^ ^Ishonships as pa 
Chulcn to play w.lh sound ."'S'rw£n young P“P *ld 

wntmg adventure m i °„.Lre on their abiWy u do wl ^ 

wnting creatively depends in foiB „ounK people feel free , ^ 
things with words and only when lable e"PP> 

Iheir word wildnesses will •■''P jid The ass broke to 

Gelzels and Jackson as one yon S teacher knew discouraged 

mm' ass " Fortunately for him, his^w^J^^j than discourag 

ifests itself in word wildness a huild words 

such inventive plays on words vivid 

Creativity m expression extends a 

into verbal pictures Some "nt ,5 that is as 

that m the readers mmd a P'"rR„irds together wim^^^ 

painted with oils Some wnlem^^ become a dy ,s to 

that the result is sheer „,,uo«nd To “®fL/and provide 

whole that keeps the reader sp ^ power pj beauty m 

develop awareness of the vividness and 

opportunities for young people xo 
expressing 



'■i 

An r e 1 =^ rg ^ c« of 

€ » po®'ri3 s Rooei 
Frcfnan Street Po^'nj 
( j'*/ YorV Dutloo 1971) 


A third rvay that creativity manifests itself in ^ 

design of words on paper Sometimes especially in the ""*'"5 “ 
poHzy the manner m which words arc laid out is 
nal assisting in communicating the message of the piece to I . 

In such cases the verbal blends perfectly with the visual \ 

that the reader is struck by the sheer novelty and 
the relationship Numbers of wnters both past and present 
drawn upon the visual to achieve a stnking impact vvith words une 
of the earliest expenmenters with this different way of doing * * 8 
poetry was George Herbert (1593-1633) Herbert wrote and 
poem entitled The Altar* in which the poem appears as an altar on 
the page the first four lines extend to form the altar surface the 
eight represent the altar pedestal and the last four are shape as 
hea\’y supporting base Today many wnters >oung and old are expe 
menting with such creative visual verbal relationships ® P 
level IS a no\elty poem entitled Roller Coaster' by Audrey Kullman 
an elementary grade youngster 


RGURE71 A Roller 
Coaster 



On a much more sophisticated level is e e cummings worli in 
which words flow physically into one another and in which senlenc^ 
break in unique ways Seeing the wntings of e e cummmgs t e 
reader knows that he she is making contact with creativity in 
a creativity based to some extent on relationships behveen word an 
visual images 


Pulling the Pieces Together The Act of Crealing/Thc Act of 
wntmg In the preceding section three ways in which creativity man 
ifests Itself in writing have been described They are 

1 the ideas expressed Creative ideas are fresh views new combina 

lions personal ways of looking at Ihe world 

'^"’“""invyhich Ideas are expressed Creative forms of expi» 
'"’‘'npove words not commonly found toge*“ 
™d bea^^ word pictures with vividness 

^ out on paper Creative forms of 

m ntTerpITtOTs " =‘"*='"8'y relate wird and visual .mages 
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In language programs students and 

make contact with creative 

creative forms of word design Let us creating act espe 

through which teachers can involve students m the creating 
daily as creating relates to writing 


Creating Ideas .,„lrh their imaginations to dream up 

Teachers can ask youngsters to '|mdenls enjoy ercur 

the fantastic or the unusual Lower ^ make believe 

sions into the realm of the the imaginary 

characters and far-fetched plots -^i,vihes that invite them to 
upper elementary students ®PP/j5*f ® even to talk with a 
relate the unrelatable, ‘‘''('^iiatThey mean Playing with 

tongue saying just the opposite ° hyperbole and sar 

metaphors and similes with personi ^ ^ jjQth unusual an 

casm*^ young people can create relat.onships that 
playful ^ 

stretching the Mind with 

chapter of W.lliam O Steele s Dewy CrccMl 



TalkngBoeW'®'l“''°' 
an early wntng 

experience 



BOOK'S obout iTiag nary 
an me s to 0*1 a 

"Crea’j es from Ou'e' 
Space" sec* on 
f'sj ce Sendai' V/h^re 
f V/ Id Things Are (N‘=^« 
Yor‘<' Harper & Rerw 
19S3) 
Me-xloza 
G / /gootang (new YotV 
Oa! 1963) 
c/ Bya s T/ie Groob**r 
(!.<»« YerV Hr* p<“r & Row 
1937) 

Sa^dcU/arburg from 
A~'b/<‘de*‘ fo2’umi5''»d'^<‘ 
(Be* cn Ho!J9*‘*cr>-V "I n 
1953) 


grade class In this chapter is a descnption of an imaginary animal, 
and story characters are warned to be on the alert for this wild crea 
ture Following the reading, the third graders talked about inventing 
their own imaginary entters, they decided they too ^ 

descnptions to warn others about the approach of these wild beasts 
from ' Mars, the moon, and other places " and to explain how to 
trap the monsters 

Justin desenbed a Rumblebumblegagoon 

His name is Rumblebumblegagoon Well, this thing has twenty four eyes 
and eighteen legs He is twenty feet long and is an inch tall Rumblebum 
Icgagoon has one arm with fingers and one arm tvilhoul and that is weir 
Now the only way to kill him is to take a rotten egg and drop it That wi 
cause an earthquake and he will get smaller and smaller and then disappear 

Justin Kinney, January 9, 1976 

Justin sketched on paper his conception of Rumblebumblegagoon and 
attached his written descnption to his wild sketch Ms Nichols bound 
the sketch and paper along with those of the other students as a large 
folio that the children entitled "The Big Book of Cntters " 

Like Lois Nichols, Antoinette Mistretta read a story to her students 
to introduce them to the fantastic Ms Mistretta set the stage for stoiy 
listening by holding up two tin cans with tops, bottoms, and labels 
removed She asked the six students in her listening/thmking/wnting 
group to deode what she was holding Most participants stuck 
real and said, 'Two tm cans' Without a change of expression 
Mistretta shook her head and assured the youngsters that the object 
she was holding was "an anything thing " Holding the "anything 
thing tightly m both hands, she told them this sloiy of her oivn 
authoring 


Ihe Anything Ihtng 

There once was a boy named Tommy Tenpenny He had a most unique 
oy He called his toy The Anything Thing ' Tommy used his anything 
thing for ,ust about anything he could think of Everyday he had a different 

adventure with his anything thing 

Tommy Tenpenn/s anything thing became a telescope 

because his anything thing was not like an ordinary 
tcl^ope It was much more powerful, he could see much farther 
down aftL '"‘>0" He took out his telescope to look 

backyard wh«» an watching some of his fnends playing »n th 

behind Ii w ^ ^ sudden someone — something — grabbed him f 
Sin horns , creature’ It had four big yeUow eyes green scalg 

quickly He from its nose Tommy Tenpenny thoug> 

monslmcanTo. Tommy hil It in the nose 

It ran away as fast as its stubby 

It was too dangerous to stay on the 

very hard to “j h« 

c>es he was m hi« room When Tommy opened 

behind him bedroom sitting on his own bed with his anything 


to mare conrxn ca* vt 
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After l.sten.ng to the story of P^Se 

stormed other possible uses of the *'“"5 „ ^ Vp,;,,„g hom 

for Tommy’s sister, who also owned an w.lh 

their brainstormed ideas, they went on to wnte other advent 
the anything thing 

stretching the Imagination with ®'“"?’,^°°’^^(“"lhe''realm of wild 
stones, books, and poems can carry c 
thinking Here are a few examples 

1 Crazy Questions Tomi Ungerer's “ ®“2lsv”cm*becausc the 

silly questions to which there are > are sea horses 

questions are so ridiculous - “ toJ can wnte their 

fidgety on Fndays’ ’ Children reacting to this 

own mind-boggling questions Ihomas' 'SMoif 8““' 

2 funlnslic Yams to Spin Some books lik a fantastic concepb 

Sold llie Elephant, "I'm Going Snee-C being related to 

for who - after all - has ever "'““f ' faSastic happenmss s"'' 

sneezing’ Children can dreain ^ Can you con 

perhaps go on to wnte these happenings inio 

ceive of — 

a skunk attending a birthday pa Y 

a bumblebee with a sore throat 
alien with dandruff’ 
a turtle with a cold? 
a tiger with a hangnail 


An ntroductonloine 
world ol the imagination 
loffhlermedate students 
is Lews Carroll Through 
Ihg Looking Glass and 

Wha! Al ce found There 

(NewYofIr Macmilan 
1871) Read oral y the pad 
where Alice goes 'trough 

, he glass Students can 

w te what twy Id nk they 

would fidd 

looking glass through the 
ieieseope through the 
microscope through M 
oackward time machine 

Of through the forward 

tme machine 


a tiger with nnnngnau- a fantastic yam 

Any of these conceptions can be the Ant P'“ 

More Yams A book by 5“™^piders and ants „ho 

ents an equally '“"'“'"'a ,t back on Ibe tab ,mposs- 

^hrveire'r'’/;to"cy^ like 

dren can create original One ^“"®iation on one 

title variations VVhistIc" as his no p,g \Vh 

"The Teakettle Who Los Us of 

of Polly Cameron s titles. far* 

Thought He Was a elementary j^^ok such as 

i Wild W/iys Students m occurren^ d of 

fetched explanations of every ay gi.^ays 

Arlene Mosel's T.Ht Tikkt Ten^^ > Sm"® instead of 

creating TiU. Tikfc. 

thought It wise to give ‘heir c out exp 

greaflong names" Students drea 


Otter yams I"'"’'”' 

JEvork Macmillan 
1065) 

R chard 

C,„BSBnSeas»«V“" 
Vnrtc UK'"”’- 

Hauers 

SiSaSs"™ 

'•""""'nJ Klmer 

(Toiowa N J 
1903) 
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A f nf S'-'orce o< v id -vhy 
' 0 PS IS Rudya d 
K p ng Jusl So Stonos 
York. E)o>jbIeday 
1972) 


Why a week has seven days 
Why people read from left to 
nght 

Why water runs downhill 
Why a foot is called a foot 
Why people have hearts 
Why the thunder roars 
Why there is a leap year 


Why a day has twenty-four hours 
Why a mosquito biles 
Why spiders build webs 
Why people are two-eyed, 
two-eared, and one-mouthed 
Why the dinosaur disappeared 

Why the firefly flashes 
Why the amoeba is too small 
to be seen 


S^e Eve t^ernam ii 
Doesn l Af^ays Ha/e fo 
Rfr/ma (V/ol'e C ty Tex 
Athe-ieum 1955) 


'-■i 

Use s£xj«id f ■ns'r ps oJ tal 
tae classes -PaJ 
B-j-f/art Pecos B il “ 
■John Henry to start 
cb d en thin^’jng “tal “ A 
sp* IS a /a labia through 
Teach ng Rosou ces 
R'-ns V Kesco t.‘>» 
York. 


5 WiW Ifs In the manner of Liesel Skorpen, who wrote If I Had a Lion, 

children can think about what they would do if They can play 

with ridiculous possibilities such as, If I Had a Mite, If I Had a R i 
noceros. If I Had a Polar Bear They can go on to consider equally 
ndiculous thoughts such as. If I Were As Tall As the Empire State 
Building If I Were As Tiny As a Flea, If I Could Fly Like a Bird • ot 
similar wild ifs of their own creation 

6 Double Trouble Eve Memam's poem "Double Trouble ' provides an 
idea for creating Ms Memam tells that "A scissor and a trouser 
were discussing their ivoes" — the woe of being a member of a pair 
and of never being alone Children think of other things that pwpie 
lend not to associate but that do share a common element Once 
young people have identified "unrelated but related" 

wnte ' bemoaning double-trouble ' poems and stones in which tn 
ob)ects cry on each other's shoulders bemoaning a common predic- 
ament For example, a class can go on a wild thinking spree m 
which children consider problems shared by a pair of panty hos 
and a chicken, by a truck and an elephant, by a clock and a tv se » 
by a needle and a door In each of the preceding pairs, there is 3 
shared feature that can be the idea for a story or poem that young 
people go on to wnie individually or in groups » 

7 Tell It Tall The success of tv programs such as "The Bionic Woman 
and The Six Million Dollar Man" attests to the continuing appe^ 
of tall tales — stones in which a hero or heroine performs impos®- 
ible feats Upper graders who have read about Paul Bunyan ana 
John Henry or who have viewed modem day counterparts on tv can 
stretch their imaginations to identify outrageous feats that theic 
own make believe tall tale characlers can perform To go with 
brainstormed feats, young people brainstorm wild character nani« 
m M'ghty Mac, Tremendous Tribe who will pe' 

sJ^inn! ' u "ng'bal b>ll tales about these character 

cSed Tt ii'?’i*v?°“"8=’='a brainstorm and wnte tall tales can be 

ca led A TaU Tale Think Tank 

tv '( S^ar*T*^k*i ^ similar way current saence fiction viewed on 
L-Envli 1 ^ *' “ =‘bty Ithe A IVntikfe m Time by Madeleine 

mlo Inai -nto creating fantastic ideas for voyages 

mvenTwdd a„rn';r« fiction, young people may base to 

other olanpis u space creatures desenbe happenings 

laws governing light sound and gra' 
PP y, and invent space hardware to take space voyaged 

'"a/slomarecomuuneaoncomp.noaclon 



on their ]Oumey Young ses 

Storming creatures, phenomena, and haitiv 

Sion IS a Journey into the Far e people to create 

9 Wlm^umr Along the same lines, '■'““"S' Y j, the heart 

the intertwining and '* n° develop the vocabulary ol 

of a good mystery Story Asabegmn 8 F A simple 

mystery stones by having students McCreas The 

one for younger boys 

Birds, a more complex mystery is J j ^vnte them onto a 

Coefc Robm Students identify ' *s,„rbme, dues evidence. 

word thingumaiig unknom, Strang^- solved. 

guiUy, innocent, detective, .^mters have a word pool 

solwfiofJ, frightening, poked unrelated dues Wnters select 

from which to draw, supp y a list j ^ds to be intertwined 

three from the list that will become ma)or stran 
in their stones 


WnodunR? 

Select mree dues from the I'd aSStw*" yeuf ch e‘ 
suspense*niled mystery In writing 

Invest gator wilt be Describe hInVber in 
word eccentric |ust once 

jtnimpeCr*®** 
BpudtJedwssef®'’ 

Bp8f<ilbfoli«nSi»»«* 


a barWng dog 

a warm stove 

a marked map 

an open safe 

a fingerprint on the 
door |3m 

a package 

a forced door 

l re marks in the sno 

tapp ng no ses 

a r pped jacket 

a lost pen 


a sfopp^ dock 
aurrycuplnttw*!* 
an empty drawer 
B missing p-Clure 
a seoet rendent®®* 
a can of gtfWge 
a smashed lock 
a ffl ssing r"'? 

a squeaking door 

a cut cable 
an open book 


.rayoflgh'®®™'’^'™'^ 

iSriheW 

ataper*®®^"® 


dying embers mm. 

.bwkenw'W*®" 


adretedworC 


Young wrtersw II efijoy 

read ngMarioneSharmat 
Wafelhe Great Goes 
Undercover (New Vork 
Dutlon 1975) 'lisa 

pciure storybook 





Creating the Uncommon Relationship. As wnlers and speakers 
build the compansons that arc the substance of metaphors, similes, 
and analogies, as they assign human attributes to nonhuman things, 
and as they overstate, understate, and sarcastically state, they are 
attempting the uncommon Although writers must beware of relying 
overly on figures of speech and although producing striking figures is 
a most difficult task, in teaching ways of thinking creatively, figura- 
tive language offers fine opportunities for playing with unusua 
relationships 


4 

rnd ngreiaticn«hps 
irvan male objects 
aid human b^ngs 


Personifjcalion To her fifth grade class Emilia Muglia read Elphin- 
stone Dayrell s Why the Sun and the Moon Live in the Sky As she read 
the folktale, she shared only one of Blair Lent's pictures, the one 
descnbing fish as "the Walei's people " The fifth graders just listened 
and enjoyed 

When Ms Muglia finished reading the tale, she asked "Is this a 
true story’ 

The young people giggled, answenng with an unanimous "No*' 
Then Emilia Muglia asked the natural follow-up question "Why do 
you say that this story could not have happened’ The fifth graders 
talked of things that the sun and moon just do not do in ' real life 
the folktale the sun and moon talk, build a house, smile The water 
lives in a house, and the fish are referred to as people As pupils gave 
specific Items like these, the teacher listed them on the board Analyz 
ing the listing, the pupils decided that each item was actually a human 
characlenstic, they concluded that the reason the tale was unreal was 
that things acted like people In talking the teacher interjected the term 
inanimate, and soon the fifth graders were explaining that the writer 
inanimate objects with human qualities " 

When students had begun to develop a conception of personifica- 
tion, the teacher suggested, ' Let s compare sun activities to human 
activities 'On a piece of charting paper, she wrote headings for nvo 
co umns Swn Actions - Human Actions The fifth graders identified 
action^hat the sun actually performs, these they listed m the first col 
identified words used to refer to similar acts of peu 
pie The resulting companson chart looked like this 


Sun Actions 

Related Human Actions 


wakes up g'=‘ts up sire’cbes 

sets 

IS o/ercast 

goes to sleep goes lo bed 

50“s ty=‘lind m© clouds 

IS sad 

•s sh ring 

IS shy and htdes 

across Lie sVy 

»s happy 

skips runs wal<s ndes 
rushes drives 
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'e conmjnicat.cn conv. ,njo actK5n 



Eflsy Titles „ 

The Lion Who Stepped on His 
Tail ^ f 

How the Lion Came to Be King oi 
the Beasts _ 

The Giraffe Who Could Not Slop 
Hiccuping 

The Unpopular Porcupine 
How the Woodpecker Learned 
to Tap 

The Forgetful Dinosaur 


cUenmsW d,o 


across IhesKy 

tohde 

behnd (tie clouds 


After brainstorming, students worked words to 

wnte a single paragraph in which they used human action wo ^ 

desenbethesun »« original folktales, at a An example of 

In the week that followed, children °"®™ . ,i,e teacher peisonilicaion 

wnl.ns stahon cap.toned ■■Wo Found a Pot 

listed a few lilies to stimulate thinking Y„F,iiiheSkv HowlheMoon 

of Gold at Its End, How ‘he Slats Came to W1 the Sky »^ 

Came to Rule the Evening Sky, How the Sky Became^ 

Earth, How the Lightning and ^ne of these 

Came to Drive Away ‘h^ darkness ttt ,jp„i,Bed human action 
titles or invent one of their own Firs y characters, listing 

words that could be applied to Mch o ,l,e chart they had 

the words on a sheet that structur y , ,com their charts as they 

concocted as a class They drew wrote 

composed Working m The PorsomFicatton Place, 

A Star Wmlcd out at the sky The 

One night I saw astarflashmgsol Stt' *JP gy ,t winked’ I U 'el Feu 
star looked like it winked Do you went a ‘■"'e n.Sit 

The star was making eyes at the TJ'^hpnd a cloud The ne«t nigh' 

moon and kissed il Then Ihey dis pp 

the sky was filled wilh sfars The End 

Tami fifih grade 

V ihat assrgn human 

Because young children are time they g^icle 

characteristics to animals and . J[g ^f this kind an easy 

elementary grades, they find story ^ ^ „»arher 


elementary grades, they nna siuiy teacher 

for creating unique relationships ^,y focusing ^ ciccle. 

Teacher? can tnlroduce Pf bUs “>»! '^,1 fheu 

did, on inanimate objects that stare down, j 

vhisper, skip, whistle , ‘""'‘‘Ss that dance, jump 
heads erect, talk to the clouds , scream, ge' fj, that are 
tag , machtnes that sleep "'g {.^pomorphtc f^^^^'lnner 

A teacher can focus too on amn P„d |,ve much m 
endowed with ability to feel, I * ■.•cpir own ■talking 

of hnmans Children can create Ihetr 

■vorking from titles such as Titles , , 

More D/A^^med Not 

How the Badge 

Am Known for 


„nWS and 

Creative It*'*™ 



Easy mcs More Difficult Titles 

How the Skunk Learned to Be How the Turtle Outfoxed the 

Fnends with the Other Fox 

Animals Why the Horse Is Good at 

Horsing Around 

One fifth grade boy wrote the following piece in which parrots do 
human as vsell as impossible things 

How the Parrot Became a Friendly Yellow 
Once there was a parrot who had no fnends because he was vep' 
When ihe other parrots placed games they would never let the duU pa 
play He wasvery sad because he didn t have any fnends OnedayduUpa 
rot tned to join into one of the games He ined to be like the other parro 
but the other parrots chased him away t, f ds 

One day dull parrot was flying around thinking of how to make tnw 
with the other parrots so they would let him play games After a 
he thought of an idea He deaded to fly to the Sun and ask the Sun 
make him bnght yellow The Sun God, who was yellow himself 
The bnght yellow parrot flew back down to earth He made fnends 
other parrots and the parrots let him play the games with them > 
thought he was the bnghtest parrot that ever U\ ed 

Jeffrey MiDcr 


Metaphors and Smiles When students m Mr Dag s class 

aty buzzed like a beehive," they were asserting a resembla 

between aty and beehive, they were creating a simile They co 




have gone on to creole other specific co P K |i,ey had 

as crowded as a bcehis c and as nesy „mpact companson — 

eliminated the Me or os and dec elope creating a metaphor, 

•The city IS a beehive ’ - they wou d have b«n aca^^ S ^ 
which asserts a likeness but without . to think about 

and os The simile and the meliphor arc 8 ,l,i, thinking 

unique rehtionships Here are a 't"’ ‘f 3“ able to recite 
The^ obiective of these ah Imoig forms The obiective 

the dennltions of the terms ' “ ,hft are the substance of 

15 that children create the fresh combinations 

figures of speech „ p„ de- 

1 Your Mctoplior Store To tnect the ™ “P j that an equation 

menlary grades contemplate the P””'’,,^ ^.ipleted Pos51b1bl.es 
such as The Brain 





students may suggest include a computer, a calculator, a book, a mag^ 
azme, a house, a window, a well, a goldmine, a bank, a storehouse, a 
kite They should not stop before compiling a varied listing that 
includes some expanded phrases as well a moving tape on xohich 
many words have been recorded, a window through which people stare 
out at the world Later students concoct metaphors individually A 
sheet lil'e the one given on page 241 can serve as the base for a 
learning station activity entitled Your Metaphor Store 
2 Active Metaphors Displaying an object such as a cane, a teacher can 
tell students it is not really a cane and then do something fantastic 
with It, such as sweeping the floor Watchers must guess what the 


FIGURE 7 2 Simile 
Senes tr/ a S^nd 
Grade' 



cane has become, .he one S-s-nS “ ““^rels^uTaVSc 
somethmg else and P-'d-™ ^.rm^hot .h.slay 
cane Young people are concocting baiiooint pen a ruler, a 

Other objects to use m „r\ny classroom gadget 

piece of cotton, an eraser, a contest, young people 

3 Sleuthing for Look /llifees During a . thmk about 

vie to complete a simile in the 

an incomplete simile each ‘ like, a dan- 

g„m hols like, 0 porcupnie looks Id., h,s msr 

delion looks like, a centipede ,L ^av. pup»ls share their 

locks Me, her eyes look Uke A. '*»>, 

look-abkes as a daily team . especially creative meta* 

4 A Componsons College “Aments they thumb 

phors and s.m.les as they read In J" ,„mer of the 

Through magaatnes and newspaper st^ djp and 

classroom searching . of similes and metaphors 

mount therr finds on a collage- i hriinstomnng, a sheet can he 

5 T7.readl.nre A, . nlog.es As a basis f" bramstomnj^ 

dev.sed listing e xpressions „ ,he po| 

meaninglessness Cliches to ‘"/'“j ' °,1t n^ n tninlt. a', “/ 
neio fallen snow as sawolh as we as 4 k^ ^ “f 'f “’u/eroups 
warm as hast, as happy as a lark, as n g ^ small g o p 
as deep as the sea. ns blue as th j for the noun tn e 

studems rdentily numerous “““ °ss.ons thej 
Once they have a Pd° ° .taSSIe Sten"* ^msto'Tml 

one m each grouping that st results of their o 

a class talk-time, groups share the re 
and deliberation -.-Hvities can be introau 

6 Creative Headlines Classrooin ^ announce 

alive headlines For c^a^P'''^ classroom marauKJ^^ Alter 

ing diamanles (see p A' _„nd Sale „ ..vetal creative 

■Today' A Do-It-Youreelf Diam ^ ^^sted » se sjsssroom 

students in upper grades original hcadb captions for 

announcements, teams think up crea»>ve cap 

happenings Similarly you g P 

bulletin boards ounget ele* 

Oemlntoiioit mid Sarcasm rclalmnsh^' 

mentary students in >s'"8 ‘P' ^„.,h ol c'P'^*" 

tion, they will probably re _t,ove since ^ 

to students in ,pj-l As ihc'vorkof P« Svingonficsthan 

depart radically from the fn * 0 '^ crades ho»c' Y: 

children tend to be ‘‘'rBropP^^ ‘^’^’""‘Sefthey bepm ^ 

perceptions and ‘mpress.^s jy^^P^ns. *no^^,, ers.a^ 
students rely less on ^‘^*Jof humor that 

develop the finely honed 5 -nioyment of bacl^ 

menl and sarcasm uppef ^mcaacs of 

One teacher capitalized on the .ntncaaes 

humor to imolve her sixth g ^ ji 3 

cmamaasrswgwsscms 



shared a short poem " Presents," which begins "I wanted a nfle for 
Christmas / 1 wanted a bat and a ball," and which line by line enumer- 
ates all the items a young person wants for Chnslmas — items that 
include skates bicycle, whistle, kite But the one item that is wante 
not "one little bit is a pair of mittens Although the poem does no 
expliatly state the gift received, it is obvious what the presen 
received is This teacher asked her students to write backhande 
thank yous to the favorite aunt who sends the mittens, letters were to 
ooze with humor based on the conflict between the true feeling of the 
recipient and the conventions of polite correspondence Gev Riemer 
alias Joe Namath, laid on the sarcasm in a thick layer as he wrote to 
his hypothetical Aunt Nancy 

92 Hudson Avenue 
Maplewood New Jersey 07(H0 
December 18 1978 

Dear Aunt Nancy 

Thank you for the mittens again Thanks for gettmg me a plaid pair this 
time They were different from the striped pair you gave me for my 
birthday 

The thing I like best is that they don t fit me, but it was the thought that 
counts 

Just because you give me a pair of mittens three times a month even in 
spnng and summer is beside Ae point Don t think because I have a foot 
ball uniform but not a football — don t think 1 want one (I do* I do* I do 
Don t think I m getting married ) 

Sincerely yours 

Gev Riemer, abas Joe Namath 


Building and Refining Your Teaching Skills 

• locate a stor>, a poem, or a filmstrip that invites youngsters to 

stretch their imaginations and consider the fantastic Decide how 
you will use that particular matenal to tneeer creative ideas to be 
wnttendown Use it with a group ® 

• (see p 234) and compose an ongjnal 

ch,Si >oungsters Think of some way of involving 

• dIvIT or writing after they have listened to your story 

activity that wiU involve upper graders m com- 
•o^n>mate objects with human qualities 

try the activity with a group 


Expressing Creatively Through Poetry 

us talk 7® ** times as important as what they say 

Sion of Ideas Ut us talk children actively in creative 

expresses talk about ways to assist children in wntmg tha 

It, inwntinethat 'anting that has anicenngaboo 

>"B from sound mcLmySOTshTpr"""''' 


v »n >= r-o-o on c«no mo act CO 


who, the what, me when The analytic approach earned toe 

account for many students' aversion fj . lo ^ poem with eyes 

A different beginning is to ask . that the poet is paint 

closed and visualize in the mind s eye t P ^ s'-Xhe Crocodile ' 
mg with words As a starter. P°emshkeLewisCarrou 
in which the image is easy to grasp, will app 

Ihe Crocodife 

How doth the Uttle crocodile 
Improve his shining Wil 
And pour the waters of the Nile 
On every shmlng scale' 

How cheerfully he seems to gnn 
How neatly spreads his claws 
And welcomes little fishes in 
With gently smiling jaws 


Slighlly older boys and girls appreciate Ihe images 
setti's "What Is Pink’ ' 
lVhi7t/a PmJt’ 

What IS pink? a rose is pink 
By a fountain s bnnk 

What is red’ a poppy s f«d 
In its barley bed 

What is blue’ the sky is blue 

Where the clouds float Ihrougn 
What IS white’ a swan is while 
Sailing m the light 
Whaf tc vp11ow 7 nears are yellov 


,n Chnstina Ros 


ling m the light 

lat is yellow’ pears are yello 

ii and npe and mellow 

lat Is green? the grass is green 

Ih small flowers between 

lal is violet? clouds are violet 


hat IS violet? clouds a 
the summer twilight 
hat is orange? why ar 
it an orange 



A stirrnjtat ng sound 
filmstnp from Lyceum 
Productions called Ttie 

Crystal Cavern" IS useful 

for nlfoducingthe 
relat onstiip tietween 
words and pictures to 
upper graders The 
inlroducbon s through __ 
Colendge s Kubla Khan 
Ava table from Baker ana 
Taylor DravrerZ 
Momence lllnois 


■V 

AdventuresmWofvie^ 


S.sts.onJKM'*”’'' 

Rossetti What Is P 

SS^YorK-Macrrhllan 

1971) 


Vine visuaiizea a pwv.- ^ nieai«‘*‘ .'i-iues oi leu'K^* 

"vision" on paper through an « greens and bl^ p,,nire 
he Crocodile ' may pek ije b S m g^^^ p.c 

to translate Lewis Ca^”® concentrate color 

ners to ' What Is Pm ^Jrds conjure up ^gnis for tf " 
that Chnstina Rossetti s ^o ^ and Books In d 

pF=ss .he Aitathno. = ®“jron..nS " 

B into pictures is May tj s M / 

poems hke El.zabe.h 

Cpeativelhrtwna 



Albngham's "The Fames/' Langston Hughes' "Apnl Ram Song, 
Hilda Conkling's "Water " 

Free Vioughts Perhaps the easiest form in which children can create 
sinking word pictures is the unstructured line or two — what can he 
called a free thought Here is a free thought by a fourth grader^ who 
was asked to close her eyes and descnbe as clearly as she could ^ 
ture she saw only in her mind s eye, it was recorded for her by a 
scnbe so that she could keep her eyes tightly closed and keep her pic- 
ture clearly m mind 


Afindrop 
fa s 
in a pcdd 8 
and IS gone 
A second grad^f's 
thought 


Raren's Thought 
I see Musty Diano 
She has long black hair to the floor 
She has silver in her hair and uses it to mop 
She has long eyelashes and uses them for paintbrushes 
Her fingernails are like swords one mile long 
Musty Diano sweeps the floor with her hair and sings a song 

When Karen opened her eyes, with watercolor she painted her word 
picture on paper, next to her picture of Musty Diano, she wrote m 
her own hand the thought she had just spoken out, changing t e 
thought somewhat as she rewrote it 
Children like Karen who "speak out" word pictures while a scnbe 
records the thoughts in poetic form are taking a first step toward com- 
posing free verse — verse m which image is more important than 
rhyme, rhythm, or syllable pattern Gwen's teacher introduced sw- 
dents to free verse by asking them to consider what clouds look uke 
They started by fingerpamtmg clouds from blue and while paml* 
adding a little black Then they translated their paintings into words 
Gwen wrote 


Oouds arc like wispy balls of cotton 
stuck on a piece of light blue tissue paper 

‘’’'X E'’ and make an awful rumpus 
Thpr move really fast It gels dark and gray 
But on a nice warm day, the clouds ate arty and 

make pictures in the sky like bunmes 

and horses and beHs 

™.n tliecll^lfds"''”™ 

■= = bndge into free verse 

pamtrnl m M T"' ‘hal tend to reto one - 

med ui^ voulf'"?. ' ='“'P'‘nS soap Through the chosen art 

put into ® thought or feeUng, which they then 
paper out-of.^Jr**Y*^^ their boxes of watercolors and drawing 
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V/a/siaria»:«>i 


cor'ki«*Tsca*jon ccme iruo action 



nc IU,lu In tvctnX ) hands oHapa 

dents to compose Ihrcc-hnt MfSM became delicate 

nese poclmaslcr; of the ''2 about nature and 

instruments for expressing feelings ^ P haikus the early 

especially about seasonal sanations Thro g gy,|,(y or essence of 
poetmasters attempted to grasp the esjjdtal quauiy^^ 
reality and to achies c "direct and luctd P . I,j 5 explained, 
As Edisard Pulzar, a histonan of IaP’"'“ ! ' 1,05 Ivithin a child ' 

•The power to reach this goal of ?"*^„Ss and to sec the 

The fact that children tend to speak with ^ , 

essence of things probably accnunls to Success relales 

many youngsters have had In creahng d^t potlem m three 

also to the brevity of Ihe form - |ust 1 / syllables 

Unes 5-7-5 , , he cssenlial quality wtlhm » 

To inspire her sixth graders to ^in<*ss one teacher snippe 

nature sJene and to express tt w.th J," purchased ,ust for 

senes of small-s.aed Japanese pnnts a pnnt to Ihml and 

this purpose Each child svho felt inspi created this haiku 

wnte about Lynn selected a doheale lotus and 

The pink swamp flower 

Has a beauty of Its own — . and 

A heavy fragrance , ./ ^ wild horse 

Judi selected a vibrantly colorful P 

composed 

Horse runs cndlessl) -uillq 

Searching through the goMcn hiu*. 

He looks for the herd captured on , 

Because a haiku is P‘^,uT 5 ?S^of haiku 

the camera shutter opens for a ,.,urcs that . j«„t- poems — 

malenal for tnsgertng ‘h', ^'''cSTSnes of 55 

particularly film stnps ‘'jf* P .y of earth Studc” , ^ (ggeher owns 
nature shots glonfymg the ^ have view a Haiku 

slides of nature scenes there Youngsters 6^ j ,o one in a 

slides, he/she contributes ® h a viewer ^d^are just ®s 

station to study the slides being sights to 

haiku Some of the full A po^tt^st r 

ful, espcCTally ones that pre ^ obangmg station 

be seen on a nature walk, effecU o y.g,ycd 

selects one from the multitude o 

translate into a word picture pottry 

,„ed tn.JSPSuand Is 

The Tanka The tanka (or m JaP^" 'IS’with the haikn^- jh^ 

circles) IS considerably mo P P ccnWjy ^^usical and 

also much older, dntt^S * through t^P'Vilibles d'stn* 

tanka achieves its P°®ti images p®*” |,-os of 3t sy * t^nka 
words and the beauty of the ^,§iscase 5 j*n ^7 Cecau^c m 
the seasons, the form, shod. » g _ 7-5 

buled according to the p .,v 0 wntirfl ^ 

aeaivamn«nfl«^'=" 


See Edward Puuar 

Japanese Wefafure 

(Tucsffli Uni/erstyof 

Mzona Press 1973 ®nd 

Harold Hendersen M 

/nlrcidocf/onWHa*u(New 

York Doubleday Anebor 
195B) 


SSs* 

Lyceurn 



6 

A cJ* boc*' c‘ 
ta'kas 

/rgnaOs^nBa on ed 
Tt"^ S^220'’S cITrre (Ni=’// 
Yo'V Dal 1953) 
A fcoc' o' rede t tankas 
Lic or.ro'- trare 
Sfx.'t^s / om y-" U'''n(7f-n 
(Ocage &va cr« 19^3) 


IS a bit longer than the haiku, it permits ai 
just as a camera equipped with a wide-angle 
that encompass a larger view Here is a sam 
the onginal tradiUons of Japanese poetry It names a season 

Crystal ice daggers 
Glisten in the wnter trees — 

Bending branches down 
I listen for gusling wind 
I hear sharp lades fall 

Because traditional tankas have expressed seasonal thoughts, it is 
possible to combine firsthand seasonal observations with wn 
the Japanese characters and words for the seasons To introduce 
form, one teacher takes young people out-of doors to see an 
some striking moment in nature — perhaps a wild flower just re 
ing into bloom, a birds nest hidden in a remote comer, a clear pu 


1 expanded word picture 
lens permits photographs 
pie that abides by one of 



2«S 


to conrv'-ca* 


cn co<^ r-'o acton 



that rcnccts the shy, colored “i^moracn" oit Polaroid 

after a storm As a class, the) c, p impose together, this teacher 
film and then in a tanka As *ildre|^'^JJ'P^^_ jppng, stirn- 

encouragos use of the j ,n the manner of the early 

mer — as a describing nord or ad|cctne. 

Japanese poetmasters seasonal tanka together, the 

When students have “ ““"S tvord for Ihe season 

teacher Introduces the )?P“"” . , .hovin in the margin As chil 
through a large chart of 'he/l''"‘’°'-'m„„awre-momentsand capture 
dren go on individually to djscmer othce "aW „„ to„g narrow 

them\n original tankas, tor scrolls, off center aMop 

scrolls no w.der than 10 ena =emss O" th“ character and word for 
and bottom, they paint in black the 1 P Children each 

the season they arc experiencing and dM scrolls can be 

end of their mdividual “,®Ve 

rolled up as Japanese scrolls common > 


1 ,t does not meet the choose topics for 

in the senryu form, '’“'J,' . jp daffodils, snow, n^ 
perhaps appeJit to them , j,- baseball. ? yp a form m 

leaves — topics like Pj^^ ^|,pg loosely- ^ ccal deal 

the syllable requirements olllto ha ^ allows S 

senlyu that still requires directness 
of freedom for exprcssiort 


pancse jnoiher — * “'‘y 

ters A pocket-size "■"rf “|,„sefal/, !>«*' 'smdenls can search a^ 

and chameters for terms hke W of a sen^n 5,^ 

of which could be the SU I words m pp,,, ^npl ano en 

Enghsh-lapanese drenona^^^^^ ^^„,„,e„ts 

Lmr,he"irp^o"?.ypoll' „p. pf Japanese ongm, 

on,™, a A'*“OBh E'SiTo?*- ■'^fr'pl'Srs^ra'btet 

L7m:re:^hers have s.mphfwd 

The gull 

effortlessly ^ucardhree^f 

glides on the dow" „jy beach 

rolandonthesotl.san 

Quiet tphn „g 

ihmM and eraa”" 



summer 


m 

autumn 

f 

winter 



rather than syllables per hnc is the major structural requirement of the 


cinquain 


first line 
second line 
third line 
fourth line 
fifth line 


one word 
two words 
three words 
four words 
one word 


Se<» Lee Hopkins Pass ihe 
Poetry P/ease' (Ne/v York 
Crta' on Press 1972) 


Whichever way teachers introduce cinquam — in terms of syllables 
or numbers of words — they should stress the importance of painting 
a clear and direct picture and alloiv some vanation from the pattern 
rather than demanding strict adherence to the structural requirements 
They should expenment too withi related forms One is the reverse 
cinquam that patterns 2 — 8 — 6 — 4 — 2 A second is the pine tree 
cinquam m which Ihe topic of the poem is the pine tree and the shape 
of the pine is sketched around the lines of the poem, the first short 
line forms the lop of the tree with the last forming the base 
Short IVofd Pictures Here are a few other ways to motivate young peo 
pie to compose short word pictures that are vivid and direct 

1 w,lh All ihe Senses In Sounds from the Unknown (1963), Luolle 
Nixon suggests that for haiku and tanka to be effective "images 
must be real and true (p xvii) One must only wnte about oral, 
visual, olfactory, and muscle images that one has expenenced ' A 
teaser can provide firsthand experiences by bnnging a little of the 
garden into the classroom a red cabbage cut through the middle, a 
cauunower or broccoli with leaves removed, a bnght red tomato, a 
pineapple sliced from lop to bottom, a melon cut m half, a stalk of 
asparagus, an apple cut to show the star in the middle Children 
*3ste before creating word pictures of 

these fruits and vegetables 

2 Action' Some firsthand experiences have an action component Into 
his classroom, Lee Hopkins brought a bee m a bottle He let the bee 
escape through the window Children translated this action 
moment into haikus To spark action-moments for students, bnng 
in one or more of these a grasshopper hopping about, a worm 
soil, a centipede that stalks around, a chameleon 
1 7 , ® ^sdybug that crawls and flies 

PP' ge Danang, RtppUng To spark free thoughts, one child blow 
without tying the end, lets it zip Children can 
K blowing up lo the zipping about) as an 

occasions children can write action 

It W.fh have seen the teacher inflate a balloon and stick 

watched slinky action, or have licked lolhpops 
thoughts after having seen nppl^ 

head ornt ^ ^ water in a dish mounted on the surface of the ove 

IcKjk UD ‘his last activity, children can 

Mk^up at the ceiling and desenbe the rainbows they see npphnS 

that^has Slen f ®*”dents help carry into the room a large bran^ 

classroo^^ ® plaang the branch m a comer o/ he 

poettasters go to concoct thoughts on a 


o conwion cation 


come into act on 



Irec." In seashore areas where ^ 5 ^*lhey go 1° 

dren bnng in pieces lo be . .. student who owns a 

out "thoughts on a piece of d"' cIasX“n afternoon so 

canary or tropical fish may loan, to the cla» I 

students can “"'P“*F'‘''°r’h,Ln use anyfotm they wish for 

"Ihoughls on a trapped fish Cnimre 

their word pictures. ^j.»e»,irfpnls can consider some 

5 HitmoroHS T/idhsIiIs on. . Upper Ef ^^,5 empty stapler^ 
far-out topics fo*’ unds " ‘thoughts on a broken 


i picturing ' on a broken 

“thoughts on a pile of coff^ 6 ^®“” / ^ a jeaming station 
ruler/' “thoughts on a bumed-oul ‘‘E^‘ ^ p^els. a bottle of glue, a 
Hems like a pile of coffee omng P^_l displayed Each 

discarded candy wrapper, or a broke p^ Studenis have 

day the item placed in the dtsp 7 ongmal "thoug 

the option of visiling 'h' .heir 'houghts wilh he 
. . ."and at the end S b^ 

class "Thoughts on " will probably 
strangeness of the topic 

Crcelmj Wnitiig soOTd''roVwords to croatejwsens^^^ 

verse and the way he uses tn History of the o 

Listen to the sounds in his 

Parrots" . . 

3 tree wim * 

The seien young Pri^rold^ffi^rp^keTm^S -n 

“;»m"n;;iytl?g£f”.oge...a^^^ 

began to fight, and they scuffled 

andhuffied 
and shuffled 
and puffled, 
and muffled 
and buffled, 
and duffled, 

and fiuffled, and 

,.„aeu,s ron - - 

Piece, like Leads - 

s2,r?o^f;peop-^«^ 

when Lear wanted quickly H P uy som 

none, he invented one They M want 

lerationcrealethefun Ann 

ettecl, in their own wri. 

Ocawel™*™ 


y 

Fnd examples to share 

with WDper graders in 
Stephen Dunning Edward 
tueders and Hugh Smih 
comps fle«ectfOnsona 
Gi«o'tVafe/me/(MP'C*'e 

and Olhef Modem 
Verse and Some 

HaystaclcsDonffven 
Have fioy Needles and 

Other Modem Verse 
{Glerwew Hi Scott 
Foresman 1967 1969) 


For other simiarst^es 

see Edward Lear we 

Compis'd Nonsense Bxk 

(fjew York DodO 
1912) 



Repeating Sounds Lear's nonsense verse is a goldmine of examples to 
sharpen students perception of sounds in wnling Lear's nonsense 
alphabets include verses on each letter of the alphabet like these 

A ivas once an apple pie 
Pid> 

VVidy 

Tidy 

Pidy 

Nice insidy 
Apple pie' 

and 

H was once a little hen 
Hennj 
Chennj 
Tennj 
Henny 
Egssj any 
Little hen’ 

A teacher shares just three or four of these and then draws a 
the alphabet at random from a hat Youngsters deade on an object 
that begins with that letter and as a class concoct a verse filled with 
repetitive sounds and nonsense words relating to the chosen object 
One group wrote 

i was once a little lamb 
Lamby 
Pamby 
Wamby 
Lamby 
Nohamby 
Little lamb’ 


Eve lam T^»re 
I f 0 Rtr/mo tzr St er 
f//o. e O/ Ter 
A lOoS) 


It japes It Jibes it jingles 
itjillerbugs it jets 



'"»'''<>'^econm,«aa,co™^^aa,cn 


Elementary students individually can go on to select letters from the 
hat and wnte their own verses which are compiled as a Nonsense 
Alphabet replete with black and white hne sketches in the style ol 
Lear 

Modem day poets also supply many other sound plays to share Eve 
Memam s It Doesn I Always Haas la Rhyme belongs on eveO 
classroom poet tree —a table on which poetry books stand to iorra 
Memam contributes a delightful piece 
like * f'”' / which she tells about the letter / m hnes 



ot Eve Memam s piece It s hird tows*”"* ^^Titles^wilh 

laughing /L leaps it leans it leaks /i . .i„jg a Fair for F 

which students can play allileratively £ a Conversation 

A Troubled T A Play with P invent onginal 

wth C A Note to N Handling an H 

titles and verses based on the beginning , invent one that 
they get stuck for a word they can pull 

sounds )ust nght a single repeat 

Sometimes poets use a repeating p repeats a senes of 

mg sound to make their words P ^ ^ 7wt/i n swie 

phrases each beginning with a i>,rnuEh as m through 

tilth a hug tilth a kiss Another repea Teachers can 

rum thTOUghstorm havine them supply a mul 

start children wnting repetitive phrases by hav>ng^ 
litude of endings to phrases beginning group start 

Over Without Do'^n by pieces m 

poettasters can strike out on their own following lines by a 

which words repeat to create an image 
second grader 

CfoMrfs Clouds 

CLOUDS 

Burst' 

Ram Ram Rain . «„«iAooeia as much as 

Ommalapaeia Children enjoy P>“); ”'nd repetitive sounds 

they enjoy play with nonsense words and repe^ 

young love making the soun^ ?he sound making ‘5 °, “d^wilM 
mon barnyard animals so turn I"® . ^ sound contnbu ^ 

making t/me by recording to 

few follow up descriptive words a ^ ^ ,s an ea y ^ 

poetry Oral Composition of VlaScfrtneT Uter ^the 
tion to onomatopoeia for the km g individually 
dictate other bnes he/she has mve alternate 

lam different sounds -riivilV m which ‘hey ^ 

Students ,ust a bit older enjoy an anting bee so 

lines of sound with lines of wor 
effects into his word picture 


1 

See also Eve Wemsiu f"' 

LcuO (Welle cty lev- 
meoeom 19731 f"?"3 

jPeero(WoteClyTe> 

mneoiutStO) Cao»/ 
UBeflnjmsIW*"* 
Tex 

Uselhet sttwowf’ 
upper grades 


Th/b”iSlebee buzzes around me 

Bzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzz 

He stings me' „ 

OUCH' OUCH' OUCH' OUCH 


nestingsme' ^ 

OUCH' OUCH' OUCH' OUCH piclurW 

j aaffects into their pound 

hildren can wnte all sorts of sounili^^U^j,, r^'ocea" 

ckhammers garbage trucks i of 1^® yog and hstv^ 

ig of their own hearts the ocean W ,„,eE»tc wntn>S^„,,,„ ,„to 

lell Quite obviously this IS the ,„d 

ig with children listening listening “ ycally 

;ound thoughts and with ch -^pressed pho 
tones in which sounds have been expi- 


Cea.»et>«*™»«‘ 
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nhymmg Plays, Couplets and tmencks The Japanese fo™® 
rhymed verse developed because the Japanese language, filled wit 
similar vowel sounds, does not lend itself to creative rhyming effecs 
Not so with the English language* It is rhyme as well as rhythm that 
accounts for the enduring populanty of some of the old-time 
of the English language like the one that begins "one, two, buck e 
your shoe " u y, 

Some of these favorites can become the stepping stones throug 
which youngsters first allcmpl simple rhymes of their own For 
pie, teacher and primary pupils can create onginal versions of Une, 
Two. Buckle Your Shoe They start by brainstorming many words 
that end with the same sounds as the words two, four, six, eight, ten 
The teacher writes possible rhyming words for each of these number 
words in fise columns on the board, keeps in readiness ^ 

lettered with the alternate lines of the poem ' One, two ', Three, 
four' , Five, six', 'Seven, eight , ' Nine, ten,' and tapes these on a 
second board, leaving room beneath each for suggested rhyming lines 
Drawing from their brainstormed pool of rhyming words, children pu 
together onginal second lines to go with each of the number lines 
proposing many possible ones for each Children independently can 
later select the lines they prefer to go with the number lines and pnn 
them up as their onginal version of the Rhyming Number 
Results may resemble this which was wntten by a young group a 
Halloween 

One two 

The wiich v.ent boo‘ 

Three four 

She fell through the floor 
Five six 
She wasmaftx 
Seven eight 
That v/as her fate 


A similar pattern to use for follow-up is one :n which the numbers 
Mquence in threes rather than twos as in One, two, three / 1 broke my 
knee' / Four, five six / Even older students will enjoy this type o 
rhyming play especially as an individual activity, they wiU go beyond 
rhyming pairs that begin Nine, ten and continue up through the 
twenties and thirties 


Children who have played with pairs of rhyming words in this wa> 
arc composing couplets two lines that rhyme together and are appro” 
matcly the same length Again it is sometimes fun to start os 
Some dream up several possible rhyming second Im 

fZ c„, thymes arl easy to budd 

bbckZn Higgledy pigsIe'^X' 

®“tber, barber, shave a ptg Fishy fishy m n't 

brook , LitUe Robin Redbreast sat unon a tree Of course 

have second lines at least until Ih^y 

put together their own original pairs Older children quite pos* 


Waysionai 


I'ecommunica cncoTv» 


oaci 



tViriiH 






OtrA ftjAnit J!"<^ "««=• 



Rtiym ng poelty 


stmulaledbyaW 


pnni drawing 
first 


ibly will supply humorous second lines lo P ^ 

"iVrth older sludenls too there is eachy^ 

introduclion is an oral interpretation , ^ Edward Ua 

son reads a hmenck by the nonsense masta^ to ''"S to 

Lear’s nonsense is so very old a teacher „„h which 

icks and distnbulc them to studen 
begin IS 

There i\asan Old Man with a btard 

Who said Ills just as I feared' 

Two Owls and a Hen 

Four Larks and a tVren . ^ 

Have ill built their nests m my bearo Jjffcrcnt 

Participants in the oral j^wrmined 

and at different levels of the class jj^g to a P*^ 
stools — to call out their #,hc 

The result Is a classroom ^augh j pjit^ _ out the 

Children will quickly pick out ' item Ch^;,^ w 
'NCll as discover the aablo rh) band i 

rh>ihm of the Lears perhaps on r ) ^ 
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Pia / v/ith 
Ho‘« mu''h wood would a 
vood hu'-k 
chuvk 

If a woodchuck could 
chuc-< v/ood’ 
Enco-j age s m lar pla/s 
with sourid 


;hcy fetl Ihc stress on second fifth and eighth syllables of each line 
Dnly after considerable oral work with limericks should young people 
try to compose some on their own Here is one by a fifth grade oy 
who had done much listening before writing 


Iherc once was a lady from Mars 
V\ ho liked to drive old fashin cars 
She drove through the air 
With nary a care 

And never bumped into the stars 
Joe> Piselelta 


Summary Although sound plays a primary role in the effectiveness o 
poetry it plays a role as v%cll in the effectiveness of prose Sometimes 
when faced with two possible ways to structure a sentence, a wnter 
selects one rather than the other simply because it sounds better 
Work with soundtmcaning relationships prepares children to make 
such decisions as they gun sophistication as creative ^sTiters A pn 
mary purpose therefore of play with sounds of poetry is to develop 
heightened awareness of the significance of word music m 
communication 

Here is a bncf listing of capsule ideas for other related activities 
with word music 


1 Alliterative Fun Each child selects a verb with the same 
sound as his/her first name to complete a sentence starting 
name for example Dolhe doodles Mary munehes All the alliterali 
lines constructed by individuals m the group are combined as a 
class pre poetry piece This kind of work is pre poetry in that t 
end product generally does not contain the clear images that are 
essence of poetry 

2 More Alliterative Fun On another day each child selects two ''O*" ^ 

with the same beginning sound as his/her first name to complete a 
sentence starting with the name for example Dottie doodles ‘ 
fully Mary mHnc/ifs merrtly Again children pool their sentences to 
form a class pre poetry piece u 

3 Hear the Beat Young people can read poetry orally to music 'Vil 
each contnbulmg a short piece he/she has prepared in advance 

tudents try to interpret their lines as expressively as they oa 
varying pilch volume and intonation , 

4 Anyone for a Quatrain’ Upper graders can compose a senes of 

beginning lines wnlten by Carroll that st 

He thought he saw 


He thought he saw a Buffalo 
Upon the chimney piece 

— _ (this line does not rhyme) 

■ (this line rhymes with piece) 


==« Ways K, rat on come nlo acl 



He thought he saw a Rattlesnake 
That questioned him in Greek 

(this line does not rhyme) 

(this line rhymes with CrffJ:) 


He thought he saw a Banker* s Clerk 
Descending from the bus 

(this line does not rhyme) 

(this line rhymes with but) 


He thought he saw a Kangaroo 
That worked a coffee mill 


(this line does not riiyme) 

(this line rhymes with <m«) 


He thought he saw a Coach and Four 

That stood beside his bed , 

(this line docs not rhyme) 

(Ihis line rhymes nilhhr^ 


He thought he saw an Albatross 
That fluttered round the lamp 


_(,h.sl.ne<loesne>.hwel 

_(,h,5linerhymes 


Young people will have fun c ,i,)Tne « 

They start by identifying .. ,he wild things ^ 

indicated and by talking aho j compos*'’^ dcc«dc 

could hove seen' Fnr»"P‘"’*Voo^n.l«ly "V Th, n^nng s.e 
multitude of possible lines poem Af*^^ pach nn e 

which lines to include in of "’f (olio cnWlcJ 

students can pnnl out the sw ,o form a 

large sheet of paper, they .. children o” S hm* 

'Ongmal Carrolls ' Individually Iheu 

other ' Really Ongmal Carrol s - quatrain 

beginning ' He thought ^p^lyled '•■'"J'’, Sune, they 
follow with three more non J ^vords tha , ^ pght 

If students have Irmblc finding two^^ 5„„„ds|i.«^h„g f,v 
low Carroll s example ^“ ( pp^ins supply ea ) j_P,p„dje has 
o Calendar Couplets Numbers P, pjample. .^5 mam « 
student couplets and qu»>™'"' Ss rn •'O'' 
wntten a senes of Calendar month as lO 

which begin with the name o 

January brings the snow. 

Makes our feci and fingers glow 

^^P^-romUcr-Yse-— P 

rfe3*'f«'^ 



Children can continue "February bnngs . "March bnngs 

and so forth, writing a couplet with that beginning They find a 
picture to accompany each cguplet, wnte each pair of lines on t e 
appropnate picture, and order the pictures and lines to form a cou- 
plet calendar , 

6 Directional Couplets Do you remember the old rhyme in wnicn 
every other line begins identically’ 

When the wind is in the East, 

(the line rhymes with East) 

When the wind is in the North, 

{the line rhymes with North) 

When the ivind is m the South, 

(the bne rhymes with South) 

When the wind is m the West, 

(the line rhymes with West) 

Children complete the couplets so each pair rhymes together Ifc 
after a number of class composing sessions, children try this activ- 
ity as an individual one, they can attach their poems to the arms ot 
a large hanging mobile in the shape of the directional symbol on 
which has been mounted the labels — North, South, East, and 
West Or each youngster draws a large directional symbol and 
writes a pair of couplets along the appropnate bne of the symbol in 
other words, the East couplet along the nghtward pointing line, the 
North couplet along the upward pointing arrow, and so forth 


Building and RcEning Your Teaching Skills 

• Dc\isc an activity in which joung students express feelings 
through both words and pictures Try it with a group 

• increase your own ability to use words expressnely by writing an 
ongmal free thought, a haiku, a tanka and a anquain 

• increase your own ability to sense the music in words by compos 

ing an ongmal couplet, quatrain, and limcnck If you are teaching 
share vniir nvim -t-.tj .. ./ — « doiog 


quatrain, ana limcnck it you are 

snare your own poems with children so they see that you are 
wmc of the same things you are asking them to do , „ 

uesign an activity that involves children actively m the fun of aih' 

• a single child or a classroom group 

1 , ia you can borrow a line or tv%o to 

. pt*"" ^i^*^^** '^"“"8 wuplets or quatrains 

Compiflf Nonsense Book edited by Sirachey 

tLiodd Mead 1912) 


2sa 


Wa/ttona^n 


®0'’^^^'Xsn»ca*on co^ ircoactcyi 



Creating PIctureWord Relationships Alice Alice's 

According to Marlin Gardner wn ng m ft A ^ (Poiier 19/0), 

Adventures m Wonderland andjhrou^ history wlhm English Iilera- 
emblematic, oc figured, veree has = '“"L" j^eoige Herbert as well 
hire Poetmasters such as Rob^ H wntten figured verse 

as e e cummmgs and Dylan something relart 

poems enscnbed so that the pnnt S g^ample is hewis ^ano 
io the subiect Perhaps the best known ,h, fact that 

"The Mouse's Tale " It is, of ^ of the fun 

the poem resembles a mouse s P 


‘Furs sa»d « „ 

a mouse. That 

he m« «n ‘W 
house, i-cc 
us both go 
,0 law / 
u,n prose- 
cute >0" “ 
Come ni 
take no de- 
ntal We 
must hJ'< 
the trial 
For 

this mom* 
mg l'« 
noibmg 
(0 do 
Slid lb* 
mou** *“* 
the o»t . 

S««h a 

ur ""h 
"0 

woald 


*** «e m which 

a «,nipos“'S lind the 

rds and visual imaE ,,h„„thi a 

, Crete more ■nM''"’S 
/e dearly shown 




len 


shout 


Visualizing Words. A fun introduction into writing figured verse is 
to pnnt out individual words and phrases so that something in the 
design relates to the meaning of word or phrase Some words lend them- 
selves easily to this picture-word play* tall, thin, short, narrow, up, down, 
around, north, above and below, scared, shivery, dark, smile Others take a 
bit more imagination as shown in the margin samples that can be used as 
an invitation to children to play with words in similar fashion 

As Gardner points out in his notes to the Annotated Alice, this kind 
of creating is more significant than it may first appear Advertise- 
ments, book jackets, magazine mastheads, signboards frequently 
heighten meanings through the design of words on a page Students 
should be able to clip examples from magazines and newspapers to 
add to a bulletin board collection that includes samples they them- 
sehes have devised and proceed to ^vnte their own advertisements 
that include words made visual 


Once children have done some visuabzing of words, they incorpo- 
rate the technique in thoughts they are wnting together or indivi- 
dually They may decide to take just one word and express it visually 
whenever it occurs in the piece, as a first grader creatively did in his 


story entitled "A Vine," or in visual language "A 


If you 


RGURE 7 5 A 
about a 
vnc that grows 


have trouble reading James' message, it says, "A vine grew and grew 
and grew and grew and grew " He made the vine taller and taller to 
communicate growth 

Youngsters can visually express phrases as well Phrases that are easy 
to express visually are those telling about direction or action A sample is 
at the top of page 261 
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lect in each of tne loui loge triai 

3uM represent in each case ^‘Snes Lal^^ u ,d on 

nd idea brainstormed earlier squ^^ j^oogbt based on 

mnhns *‘=J^°“®^Vifforent dirceho" the sqmSS’®® JjJj and 
,wn they choose a diffcren sented m m . ,n 

heir impression of vvhat «s mp ^o.gg^e from^^^y is described 
riewed On the *^^5 J^®1977) because children jown 

rhoHgfils f^‘f^“on P ,g ^^ofks v/® water dripp S^^^j^ 
ietail This particula q ® gj snakes . ^ dropP’r'S gn the 

,t not only fireworks but IS nui-bemf 

cl wmdowpane jet j^ges — can create a ( . -^es are 

Spanish mass •'anpngj™^ „ 5 ^ ° 
dTrechon tam ";h-f;7be as p.o'*“'“''' _„cles a 

sfownT'e-'jg.nn- 

In addition *0 ” hne «el>»";^,„dsoinet.m» " eopio 

pan of SC.5S01S a hand » ^ relat.^*;ro*P'«r\nes "^>"5, 
to cicate original ‘"S en*"'’' 'rthat ach-^''^ 'Te 

*n,?fs.oiy°oi " , 

Roller Coaster on pag has Ihc 'S“'d P", 

Patchwoih Piece. ,?i"a erand fanda^nf,' ,dua> noid 

interesting ««*’’, „'s into Design'-^ 

pels combine clipP'nS , non paP' js, 

tares on colored con 


FIGURE 7 6 Mo'e 
Squiggles 



SOURCE. Words Sounds 
and Thoughts (CtoOon Press 
1977) 


•y 

Integrate dramat c and 
noT/erbal eapression 
children can waU as the 
tig»fwari'5 v/^<asihe 
porcupine does 


clippings into a total message forces one to consider visual meaning rela- 
tionships as well as sound-meaning relationships and to work with 
words one commonly does not use 

A similar approach is to ask children heanng a story to listen for 
words and phrases Listening to Dons Chaconas's The Way 
the Tiger Walked, children may afterwards identify words and phrases 
like powerfully, gracefully, beautifully, glided, arched hts neck, rolled his 
muscles, as black as a raven’s wing as ones they enjoyed As children call 
out enjoyable story words, the teacher pnnts them on individual word 
and phrase cards plaang aU the cards on a clearly visible area of 
aassroom floor — the composing stage Children build the words into a 
oug t by adding additional words to some of those recorded from the 
oS' o“< vanous atiangemenls of the cards finaUy deciding on 

one layout that helps to communicate their thought Of course, there wi U 
become words that wdl be left over and not induded m the patchwork 

oanerJ^n’’^?’’'^ ®"l°y designing word pictures graphically on 

Lfwo^d of their own free thoughts to form individ- 

on oaoer ml' arran|ements of the cards 

pasm down a”**" communicates most clearly, this they 

well wii^JL™'"'^ eonslruction paper The activity works equaUy 
poetry or prose selections, for in prose the ways words are 
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i on come into action 



placed on paper can be an important component of the message as ''e 
have seen in Edward Lear' s story The Parro s 


Acrostics. 

Blowup and tie up 
A big balloon 
let n fly free 
Let it dance 
Open up the stnng' 

Out comes the air and 

Now the balloon 

Spins in crazy, arching zooms 


AWndThoug*1 


wind 


^Tnle'orTa^h togelher simple ]e,ro 7 a'word" listed 

only one related word or phrase mcture dictionanes to i 

downward on their page, searching L.-,nn,ng letters 
appropriate words to pnnt next to the beginning ^ 

Summary — Visual and Verbal ^°^*?h"5,3smintheairasstu^h^^ 
class is engaged in art activity, involving 

work actively on their projects An -Inent is that one can P 
in wnllen expression having a enthusiasm ^acior 

Jze on students' appreciation of art a X a ^^^i?„\vhen a 

transferred to expressing r.WecJmmunicaimgv.^^^^^^^^^^ 

Some youngsters feel more -nt these students h a 

writing activity has a visual ®°JJJ^"%ad if the writing 

sense of security than ^ ^ children jjjer should 

Verbal endeavor Especially with / . 2 pn papeff ®. *^f„rm 5 ofcTe 

problems expressing themselves vejW bother forms o 

search out ways to correlate wntten F 

alive communication 


Juildmg and Refining brains*®^ 'hissed on one 

‘ Dcv.se an ong.nnl 5qu.ESle W. h acla«^,,ngO though 
It could represent Engagetho^ ^fstudents 

interpretation of the squiggio ^ gm'^P g ,s comtnuni 

■ Wnte your own figure po'"’ ,i„t ihcr 

• Try writing the following w _pnl on pa^ ..berv^ords 

caitd through the visual Think nfs® , 

fiend ouer /let/s ram mto picW^, ^ lo pnni' 

'^ould be tasv to design ''‘*“^,_^,_jn)ducc ,bt* form 


,r,rtKi 



leaking Practical V/ritlng More Creative , ^ 

In Developing Unguage Stalls in Ihe tkmentary School Drs Greene and 
Petty (1975) state, "Wnting may have utility and at the same time 
shovi genuine creativity." Letters, reports, and reviews can contain 
fresh thoughts on a sub)ect, thoughts expressed with the clanty ana 
vividness that characterize stones and poems 


Letter Writing. One ten-year old wrote to his aunt: 


Dear Aunt Ethel, 

Thank you for Ihe money you sent me for my birthday, 
bank 


I put it in 

Love, 

Chns 


the 


A second ten-year old wrote a different kind of thank-you that he sent 
to his uncle in the form of a ■"newspaper to read": 

THESCHELLTIVIES 


nrsi' , 

On August 31, 1976, something happened for the first time ever in h«s 
Douglas Alan Schell received a check It was given to him by Uncle 
Doug was very grateful c.*.-!! 

Try Uncle BiU s Birthday Gifts’ "They're the best," says Doug t>cncu 
(advemsvmem) YourEdilor, 

Doug 

How docs a teacher help children go beyond the mundane 
Chns' letter and wnte with the flare of Doug’ In the September 
Zlemeniary English, Jane McDermott proposes that children be taught 
to wnte personal letters as if they are speaking and carrying on an 
imaginary, face-to-face conversation with the person to whom they are 
wnhng they should be taught to appreciate the reader's interests an 
anliapatc the reader's questions. She points out that the way a teacher 
phrases questions geared to draw out ideas from children may be tnc 
key to developing conversational style in writing Why settle for tnte- 
ness as exemplified in this letter, cooperatively composed by one 
group of first graders with each child making a copy to sign and sen 
home? 


Dear Mother, 

We are giving a play next Thursday at two Can you come’ 

Sally 

Rather a teacher should encourage children to think in terms of the 
readers interests, drawing them out in this instance with questions 
like If you were talking to your mother about the play, what thin^ 
would >ou tell her’ WTiat would >our mother like to know about the 
play? Prompted to think m these terms, children will proffer 
ments like- "The play is funny You will laugh a lot, ' or "I am the 
clown I Wear a tail hat," or simply Wc all get dressed up" — slat®' 


?u 





ments .hat become second and third sentences m more creative and 
expanded versions of the letter ctvhnE, helping them to 

With older pupils a teacher can punches Doug did 

select words and phrases that carry P g„per time f 

this with his phrase a /irst' hutter-w dinS^h™ .nvita 

brainstorming powerful punches Hevised these 

tions, and "Bet-weUs " One class tried and devise 



a whoop e g ft 
what I always wanted and 
could never have 
the best of the best 
was I surpnsed’ 
it s already worn out' 


a chance of a filet me 
an event you cant domy »=*''- • 

do without 

a run for the mon^ without y<w 

a date to put at the top me not 

your list 


vides innumcta* 

the soaal context of * s^Ted 

lie opportunities for convetsatio y|^^^ j ,cf,e 5 hment 5 

)e vmtten to classmates ’ "oLms whu have supf/,-' upper 


eS >vhe have 

ties for conver»ai.-_-i^^._^^ spea^f^^^hmcnts 

™ w.uieii lO classmates who are n supph'U 

visited school or classroom parents ^ „n at P ,,ership 

to the class or who have accompamed ^hangw 

— Social Committee. , u„„s In lo'"' h .,,j„n 


isited school or ciassrou... . ,|,e grouK , 

1 the class or who have accomp change let 

rades, the class Social ^lal obligalions ell children 

lonthly, may tend to the class s , _ experience. j finally 

tr wntmg cL become a S'UUP cooperauve letter 

uggeshng possible lines to meluf ,„,erest to 

electing those that the greatest ‘'“""eople 'hat s*ools 

eader and those expressed w fetters to 
It IS in the context of vmhnS ^ b„, the estaW h Ihal^f 
each not only eonversational^a y|,^e teachers ha ,,,,er foWS^^ 
associated With correspond and model 

mg up large scale models ° . of the a letter and 

useful Students analyze e e teacher P” . jhoe poh^h ^ 

letters and envelopes 

lope on the classroom floor. *‘“^!jnJcn'elor«^* 

time the polish had worn off ^ and 

crutch It provided them m selling 

Reporting Children. e^e.a.^^f’-nt^rjSf^l’gS 

writing, reporting offe beyond punch 
when boys and that ln|«x-t ' pf someon^ 

opinions onginal exa P write p,ph „i<-d wh'' 

One elementary way ^ 

their report writing is ,p\oWe^ ...t It'S 

or something intimately 


Business le' efS'e*^'® 

^inlofTna'io''®"’ 
bengsfuefeo 
...^snaoo 


t^ogsfucled 
i-cai newspapcfS 
ctfriinert'^®'''' 
tninefews 


I issues 

4S=a*" 

Sip. >«,'«> 

ervirenmcM 



approach to reporting m his creative descnption of the Ufe cycle of the 
bullerfly 

Butterflies Really Ltve 

People are weird to us butterflies because they are tall and skinny and 
they ne\er look different in their lifetime Now we butterflies are very 
good looking We have lacy wings We can fly around We lay lots o 
eggs From our eggs come long, fuzzy caterpillars When we are caterpi 
lars, we eat a lot of leaves and stuff Then we form chrysalises and t^e a 
long rest After all that eating we need it' Soon we become butterflies 
again Isn't that great compared to the bonng life of people’ 

Kevin, grade 6 

In much the same way youngsters studying about almost any 
ral phenomenon from earthquakes to glaciers, from sedimentary 
to dinosaurs, can wnte reports m the first person speaking from 
point of view of the object in question Studying a period of 
they can write as if they were Henry Hudson, Louis Pasteur, Bar a 
Fntchie, or some other well known person from the past, using t 
point of view of that person to relate the facts Similarly, youngsiere 
studying geography can wnte as if they were a city or country an 

speak with the voice of that place Youngsters studying art can assu 

the role of a person or object m a painting Youngsters studying , 
can assume the role of a song character, wnting about the feelings 
that character j 

A second way to inject creativity into report wnting is through 
prose style David, a first grader, structured words rather creative y 
when he reported on a class walk m the snow; he wrote "I am 
peanng in a snow world " Dena, a fifth grader, styled her sentence 
creatively to add impact to her report on Thailand's animals 

Thailand's Animals 

Thailand s animals interest me because many of them are cool I bke 
scorpions a lot and would like to meet one There are lots of 
Thailand The ants there are fantastic I would like to see the ' War o 
Ants' — between Thailand s ants and Amenca's ants Maybe 
make a movie about it some day* I would also like to feed the liza^ 3 
Krait snakes and play with the monkeys It is so hot there that the a 
mals stay in the jungles, so I would have to go to them if I wanted to 
them 

*To me ' cool means poisonous and scary 

Sam, a third grader, maintained a simple matter-of-fact, yd cle^r 

descriptive style in a report about his pel 

Jesy 

M> pet s name is Jesy He is black and while He likes to play 
When I throw a bone, he goes to catch it He can roll and he can * 'P 
Every lime I open the door he jumps up on me and he almost knocks 
o%er I like mj pet very much Whatishe’ 


V/aystomakei 
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Reviews. Writing reviews of books, films, and tv programs, 
although generally considered a practical writing task, is one requir- 
ing the greatest amount of creativity in phrasing, in choosing 
words, in developing uncommon relationships. Listening to noted 
tv film critics, a perceptive observer quickly sees how critics spice 
their reviews with handsful of wit and play with words so creati- 
vely that one is left with a smile and often a chuckle. 

Creative reviews are delightful to share orally with older students, 
tv guides supply one-line reviews that hit the nail on the head. Upper 
graders listen and go on to watch TV reviews, collecting witty lines 
and inventing similar one-liners that poke fun at particularly poor 
movies and television programs. As students continue to write longer 
and more involved reviews, they luck in witty one-liners to add a 
pinch of humor to what they are writing. 


Building and RcBning Your Teaching Skills 

• Prepare a model of a friendly letter as a chart that children in second 
grade could analyze to discover the form a letter conventionally 
takes. Prepare a model envelope. Now repeat the activity, preparing 
more complex models for use by sixth graders. 


Getting Creative Writing Going 

Start a pendulum swinging and the pendulum continues to swing 
back and forth on its own. Often the same is true of children and cre- 
ative writing. In the beginning ideas for writing require a lap to set 
them going; but once In motion, the ideas continue to swing under 
their own momentum. 

Starting the Pendulum Swinging in the Early Primary 
Grades. One first grade teacher was overheard remarking: "Getting 
kids loosened up to write in first grade is difficult." This teacher, as 
well as others who have worked with youngsters in the early years, 
15 convinced that getting first graders "started thinking/writing crea- 
tively is quite different from getting older children started." She is 
alw convinced that if children do not have positive experiences 
with creative thinking and writing in first grade, productive creative 
writing may become more difficult to achieve at succeeding grade 
levels. 

Tailing About Things Zxperimetd Directly. Young children are egocentric 
creatures whose worlds revolve around themselves and their own 
actions. They arc curious about that world— a world dose at hand, not 
remote. First graders are beginning to de\'clop longer attention span^ 
ut still atlcntion lags quickly and cannot be sustained for extended 
periods of time. Children's language is expanding almost exponen- 
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hally with new words enlerrog 

a diily basis and wilh words ,„d words on a page are 
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wnte dovsn significant detaiJ, rather they draw the detail into the con- 
crete representations that accompany their wntten stones Part of the 
composing activity is also oral interpretation with children following 
wnting down with reading-out Most young children delight in read 
mg aloud stones they have just composed Drawing-out and reading- 
out are integral components of creative wnting in the early years 

Supplying Help uith Recording Problems Without question first 
students are handicapped m composing by their limited spelling and 
handwnting skills To help children wnte despite their handicap, 
some first grade teachers stand at the board while young children 
compose The youngsters call out words they wish to include in 
wnting but cannot wnte down, and the teachers record on the board 
the troublesome words At this stage, youngsters have a large speak 
ing vocabulary including many words they have difficulty in record 
mg for themselves Ha\ ing the teacher translate the known words into 
\'intten form eases the problem of recording The technique also pays 
a secondary dividend A word that one student calls out may tngger 
thinking in others, who proceed to use it too 
A different approach is to encourage children to record ideas on 
tape In Lewiston, Idaho for example, children record thoughts in 
the pnvacy of a simply constructed classroom booth The students 
“mail their tapes to a typist aide, who types the tapes and 
copies into children's individual folders Typed stones become 
dren's ' personalized readers" to be used in learning to read and in 
shanng wnting with classmates This approach gives pupils a posi- 
tive feeling about the \^orth of their own ideas 
Where typing aides are unavailable, teachers or classroom assis- 
tants can take dictation directly from the child Dunng initial com- 
posing sessions the teacher actually takes over the recording chore 
from individual children who are struggling, giving them a boost a 
points when attention begins to lag At other times, the tea^ef 
spends a defined penod of time with individual children, recording 
impressions for youngsters who perhaps will later make copies in 
their own handwriting Unquestionably small teadier-pupil ratios 
are essential m the early years The teacher needs to be close a 
hand to assist children with the problems of recording that coul 
make creative wnting a struggle for the beginner 
Keeping the Pendulum Swinging — Some Ideas to Try. There are 
numbers of time-proven ways to set ideas for creative wnting loto 
motion These include use of concrete objects, pictures music, "'Or 
patterns, titles, and a wealth of other real, representational, and sym 
bolic matenals as motivational devices 

Viwg Spots. Slightly unusual things (a broken zipper, a dirty mitten, 
a shabby bnefcase, a worn-out Bnllo pad, a pair of long underwe^ 
an empty frozen orange juice can, a browning banana peel) can 
gathered into a writing comer where children ivnte paragraphs o 
graphic dcscnplion, stones in which the object plays a signific^n 
part, or “thoughts on In lower grades when a 
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youngster bnngs an object for Show and Tell, n too ts olacpd ,n 

ute objects to the writing comer, better known as "The Thing Spot " 

^r«sfo« Barrs. An e^rpression box is constructed by pasting pictures 
on the SIX sidw of a medium-sixed box Children select one of the six 
pictures on which to write a stoiy or descnpUon After students have 
experienced an expression box constructed by their teacher, they can 
make others with pictures they find paHicuIarly stimulating 


An Workshops Less representational pictures may trigger more imagi- 
native writing For example, children express ideas m abstract finger 
painting, which they go on to interpret through word stones Or they 


• place drops of ink on paper and spread it across the paper by blow- 
ing With a soda straw, 

• make abstract designs by placing a large blob or two of colored 
paint along a crease down the center of a paper and by folding the 
paper on the crease, 

• make paint spattenngs by snapping a paint-fiUed brush above a 
paper, 

• make stnng drawings by pulling a paint-laden string across a sheet 


•y 

Use super 8 filmloops as 
express on loops ctnWren 
viewing loops on nature- 
related top cs sucfi as 
butlerflies OuCks Tshcan 
wr *e me scrptto 
accompany me moving 
picJufes 


Art workshops like these quickly become writing workshops when 
children try to express as a story or poem what they see in paint or 
ink 


Musical Interludes Music can set the mood for vvniing, it can also pro- 
vide the substance For example, one teacher uses a recording of Bach 
pieces played on Japanese instruments as background music while 
young people compose tankas The Japanese sound somehow puts 
students in the mood to wnte 

In addition, some musical selections tell a story or describe an 
event, selections such as Samt-Saens Danse Macabre, Gneg's Peer Gynt 
Suite, Dukas' Sorcerer's Apprentice, Ravel s Mother Goose Suite Hum- 
perdinck's Hansel and Gretel Overture, Tchaikovsky s Nutcracker Suite, 
Rossinl-Respighi's Pizzicato, Donaldson's Under the Big Top Listeners 
desenbe in words what they hear musically 


Special Daps Since birthdays and holidays are big events for children, 
special days are natural bridges into creative expression Especially in 
primary grades a birthday child can become queen or king for the day, 
wnlmg something about himself/herself to share mth the class at the 
"royal birthday tune" in the afternoon Columbus Day, Thanksgiving. 
Halloween, Valenlme Day, Christmas. Hannokah Presidents' Da> — 
all provide idea content for wnting Children wnte 

• figure poems in which lines of poetry fill or outline sailing ships, 
pumpkins, goblins, hearts, fir trees, candles, stovepipe hats, cher- 
ries — depending on the holiday being anliapaled, 

• word pictures in which lines describe holiday sights, sounds, 
smells, feelings, tastes. 


'V 

A good source of rrwsiC fa 
turn into stones >s me 
Bovrfnar Orchesiral I brary 
Collect on 


Rod a compie’e J s. ng of 
notday I tfe s for wnl ng m 

Doromy Henrungs and 
Barbara C»ar« Cortenl 
anaCtaf Wrren 
Sxpressvn In tf'o 
£le~reniay School 
(EngiiWOdCi's NJ 
Pietce-Hitf WS\ 


Crealrve tfanWr© arxJ creative wrt ng 


• Slones about leprechauns, wilches reindeer, tales of explorations 

into the unkno\\n u , „ 

• conversations behveen two histoncal figures Mr Washington 
Meets Mr Lincoln, Mr Lincoln Meets Mr King, 

• interviews v ith Columbus, Lincoln, Washington, King even r 
New Year 

Less well known calendar days sometimes prove just as stimulating 
Youngsters wnte an almanac for the month, describing for each 
assoaaled event Wnlers choose the form for expressing that bes 
relates to the topic to be described 


In the Headlines From time to time experienced teachers supply p^ils 
with a senes of titles from which each selects one for wTiting 
clip headlines or first lines from exciting news stones that have 
received relatively little attention Students unfamiliar with the onp 
nal event create their ow n stones based on the headline Teachers also 
fill a bulletin board with slips beanng suggested titles for action 
packed stones student waters pick a slip from titles like these 


JavNS in the Sea 
I Missed the Last Bus' 

Lost* 

On the Hundred and Fourth 
Floor 

Do You Recognize This Face’ 

Run for Cover 

Trapped 

Uho Was Following Me’ 

I Was Accused 


The Broken Hockey Slick 
One Inning to Go 
On the Ten Yard Line 
Three Seconds on the Oock 
Stake Two, the Umpire 
Shouted 

The Bbnking Light 
Humcane Alert 
The Tale of a Dog 
I Flew Supersonic 


On other occasions voung wnlers convert common warning signs into 
headline stones that tell who what, when where, whj m exaimg 
fashion Signs include 


Danger — Thin Ice 
Unsafe Badge 
^Vel Paint 
High Voltage 
Hard hat Area 
Live Steam 


Sbppery When Wet 
Beware of the Dog 
No Swimming 
Allowed 
Hospital Zone 
Beware of Land Sbdes 


Lilterers WiU Be Fined 
Dnv e Slowlj — Sharp 
Curve Ahead 
Radioactive Matenal 
Goggles Musi Be 
Worn 


Final drafts of stones are mounted on yellow or red signs on i\hich t ^ 
warning has been enscnbed in black or while Story signs are lacke 
along the sides of school halls perhaps with a stnp of black pap^ 
extending from each sign to the floor to simulate real warning signs 

A Publishing House On one classroom door the sign Pine Brook 
Press was posted Inside sixth graders worked on their own or m 
author I’lustrator teams wnting onginal picture storybooks Earner 
their teacher to interest students m book wnting had rolled into t ® 
room a cartful of storybooks newly amved in the school Together 
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the kindergarten and first grade to writing, cspe- 

Young people take peat bSok^lo do Cut-onl books like 

cially when they can choose the kind o wk ^ 

Bruno Munan's Circus ih ihe Mist, En young wnlers to 

pillar and The Secret Birthdai/ Message ^ 
dream up stories that they I, ke Maunce Sendak's Nut- 

storybook writing hap done J'[)y . ^ create their own 

shell Library invite children to think smai 

hand sized books about little ^h>hgs ' Robert VVelber's 

prunes Repetitive poetry pieces m illustrate as 

Son? of the Seasons can »^spire students to __ ga^h 

books' ABC books, counbng f ‘‘f ^ >^^sek - »« “'>■ 

page tells a happemng on ‘he next y 5,0,^ jn which pic 

for beginning author-illustrators . . or fev\ words is 

tures carry the storylme and m wh^ sequence and 

helpful in developing understanding 

structure «.n»ful context for motivating 

Book writing can provide a X^eTnow smoothly, sen 

young people to revise stories so ‘hat p correctly Jt 

tencel L complete, and ‘?‘®‘«S« pnntcd/.n'M draft a purpo^ 
makes preparation of a J^jh illustrations m P^see 

ful actmty after all, the wilact paper must resemble a 

book lacket lettered and covered with wnt^ ,ha uharg 

book and cannot be filled wit opportunit> ip 

actenze a first draft Bo°h wn mg als^*s storyboo^jictually 

upper graders to literary ana y .,j„ply to enjoy the s 'y 
intended for younger ohddrsn, respect ‘hey ore rp^^^ 

find out how books are P“‘ , ,j,'ey will need their 

ing analytical thinking skills . . (.an create books. . ^ 
college work Of course, a s^nbe, as was descnbed 

case pages of a book must be dictated 

an earber chapter Press' can produce rum«r F students 

A classroom ' Pme Brook wntc on clear Blm P jraw 

books Several companies m poetry directly on pven 

can pnnt or type lines S.'J w>'h 

abstract or realistic sketches to co by a rela- 

splice into their -piice Students ‘‘V, ® glack scratch 

imnsparenl tape to make ‘he j black ^ciatch through 

lively new fUmstnp-makmS ^ p,n^ can fill a Mm 

is opaque so ‘hat when jjarkened S‘^^7«5hncs and shapes — 

to contrast ivilh the rest i-inaimns of circlp* ..hen proiectcd 
viih abstract designs — c^mb ,n,o the mou- 

nd wnte thoughts triggered by^h^p^^ 

•houghls are typed on clean 



vating black scratch film, forming a total verbal/visual program Young 
producers can present Iheir programs to the class 
A literary magazine — The Pine Brook Quarterly — and a newspaper 
— Tfie Pme Brook Times — are other publications that a classroom 
press can design, write, and distribute A mimeographed ma^zine 
features Poetry Pages, Laugh Lines (|okes, nddles), Story Spots, Opin- 
ion Notes (book, film and tv reviews). Puzzle Pages, and Advertise- 
ments A newspaper features editorials, news stones, letters to the 
editor, political cartoons, comics, sports, social events, classified 
advertisements, advice to the lovelorn, cooking hints, obituanes, 
births and wedding announcements Young people study real 
zines and newspapers to determine styling and features, and in the 
process they learn how these publications arc organized and wnlten 
Class publications also supply young writers with a purpose for writ- 
ing and revising, writing becomes a meaningful means to communi- 
cate ideas to others 

Starting the Pendulum Swinging — Some Generalizations. To date, 
research provides few definitive conclusions about how to teach stu- 
dents to wnte creatively On the other hand, teachers who successfully 
have guided children's creative wnting generally agree on some basic 
principles accounting for their success Principles most often noted are 
these 

1 Value the unique Encourage children to try for the unusual rela- 
tionship and to cxpcnmenl with new forms 

2 Stimulate ideas by providing interesting contexts in which creati- 
vity can manifest itself This means that children have the oppor- 
tunity to work with a vanety of literary forms (haikus, figure 
poems adventure stones, fantasies, one-liners) as well as with a 
vanety of subjects 

3 Allow for some individual choice of both subject and form This 
means that all children need not work on the same wnling activity 
at the same time While one youngster is wnting a tanka in reac- 
tion to a nature film viewed in science, another may be wnting m 
a personal diary and still others may be working together wnting 
and illustrating an onginal filmstnp 

4 Introduce children in oral composition sessions to possible ways 
to communicate ideas For example, a teacher should go beyond 
reading a few cinquains to involve children directly in composing 
cinquains together In this way children get a feel for the new 
form and have some understanding of where to begin 

5 Provide wnlers with the vehicle for creative expression — words 
Keep charts of brainstormed words that relate to writing topics 
clearly visible in the classroom and especially in the writing 
center Wnters help themselves to words they need to express 
thoughts Through this approach vocabulary development 
becomes an integral part of wnting programs 

6 Separate the creating process from the editing process since the 
two are distinctive parts of a whole This means that children do 
not focus on good handwnting neatness, and dictionary checking 
at the point when they are creating ideas and word patterns and 
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are first consigning words to paper Only after children have "a 
hold on their ideas" — which, after all, are the substance of writ- 
ing and are returning to polish their work for publication do 
they attend to the mechanics of wnting 

7 Require that only samples of wnting chosen for publication be 
polished thoroughly Especially when children arc uriting contin- 
ually, they will find it almost impossible to perfect eveiy piece 
wntten It is equally impossible for a teacher to read closely e\ erv 
piece wntten by every youngster 

8 Encourage polishing of wnllen ivork by providing opportunity hr 
classroom publication As was previously noted, classroom maga- 
zines, newspapers, books offer meaningful puiposes for both 
writing and revising 

9 Provide opportunity for oral shanng of writing Most youngsters 
take pleasure in reading aloud what they have wntten Sometimes 
too oral shanng can substitute for more labonous rewntmg the 
final draft is an oral one presented to classmates from an original 
draft on which the wnter has penciled in changes he/she wants to 
include m the oral presentation 

10 Conversely, allow for confidentiality of ideas close to the heart 
Some ideas wntten down are loo personal to be shared Lei each 
young person keep some of his/her wnting in a Pnvatc — Keep 
Out folder that only he/shc sees Establish a speaal drawer into 
which wnters tuck pieces they want the teacher alone to read 

11 Substitute a notion of constant growth for that of cnlical evalua- 
tion Rather than standing as external judge and assigning A, B, 
C, D, to children's products, help them edit their own work by 
providing guidelines that lead to continual wnting process 

12 integrate creative writing into the total arts program Wnting is a 
natural outgrowth of speaking-lislcnmg periods, literature-read- 
ing sessions, and thinkmg-togelher limes Children can move 
from a group composition expenence to choral speaking, chorus- 
ing together pieces just wntten, children can share wnting dunng 
talk-times and expand on ideas wnllen down Wnting also corre- 
lates easily with other forms of creative expression such as art, 
drama, dance, and music, for ideas expressed through these forms 
of communication can be expressed through wnting 

13 Use the content areas — especially the natural and social scienres 

as a bndge into creative wnting Tnese arcus ttm ■prtrrvi't 

meaningful ideas to be expressed through wnting 

The Key to Creative Writing — A Summary Thought or Two 

Clouds clouds clouds so white. 

Sky so blue. 

Rainbow so bnghl. 

Stars so clear. 

Moon so light 
make our earth 
a special delight 

Michele Bischoff, Grade 6 


Creative pvnJuig and cfM'Jve wr- ng 
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M.chde cnioys wnting and her wnlmg has developed to jjj' 
where she can create word pictures that are clear ™ 

enioyment and creativity arc to some extent attributable to the fact that 
she IS in a dynamic classroom environment Micheles teacher is ere 
ative in her approach, initiating writing activities that stimulate chit- 
dren to take off m a multitude of directions and simultaneously 
providing the guidance so necessary if children are to feel secure in 
what they are attempting Enthusiastic, filled with creative ideas, and 
open to new ways of doing things, Michele's teacher enjoys anting, 
and at limes she shares her own poems and stones with the class i 
short, she is the key to Michele's success as a wnter 
The teacher is the key to successful creative writing experiences in 
classrooms Tor this reason, in thinking about developing creativity in 
children s wnting, teachers must begin by developing their own 
tivity, trying the unusual, searching out the uncommon, opening their 
minds to the new and the different 
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Writing skillfully 
-saying what 
you mean 


Ahr'o you should sa/ what you mean " the 

f/arch Ha'c w®n! on 

”1 do“ Aifce hasii/ rep'^d “at least — at least I mean what I sa/ — thais the 
E 3 rr« jfi ng you ►now ” 

fJot the same thing a bt'“ sad the Hafer “V/hy you mght just as vroll say that I 
v/hat I eat is the sam»' thing as I eat v/hat I see' 

“You m ghi |ust as we I say " added the Maxh Hare “that I I <e v/hat I get is the 
sam^ jh ng as t gel what 1 1 ke' 

You rr ght pjsi as well say added the Dormouse which seemed to be tal^ng in 
Its s “Op that I breathe v/hen I sleep is the same thing as I sleep v/hen I 
brea'tv*' 

Aloes A(f/entures tn Wonderland 


! et**nifyg for story deS 


recaings-orysequerS 


<^*r^jrg It^ough s!^ 
*'^ncobf^o<ev/rrng 


Robert Lombard s class of third graders sat cross-legged on the floor, 
watting for their teacher to begin Each child held a flo-pen in hand and a 
boYrd construction paper mounted m readiness on a lap 

Mr Lombard's dircctiorrs were short and clear "I'm going to read a 
' w=n' you 10 draw a picture 
n.rf •’oPPontog at each key point Draw a small pic- 

lure to go with each event and connect the pictures with a line to show 
° 00=* drawl" The teacher dis- 

ThJn hl^n ‘o™''”' 'he book and read, "Posie's Walk by Pat Hutchins " 
far a ' K°a’e 'he hen went 

poured while the third graders did a fast sketch of 
aKow P^'P'"* Continuing slowly, and pausing to 

'he second page, 'across the 
of a nrPTinst I I P^Scs that follow, each of which consists simply 
rf.ad?h?i« where Rosie walked When Lombard 

erader*: dinner/ most of the third 

fhowTha^c^ u first one of Rosie to 

snow that she amved home safely 

notes, several youngsters retold the story, 
SavpH *" ‘fi® sequence Then Mr Lombard dis- 

disolavpH »v. P®8e hy page He did not read but simply 

out of nnr P“'*“res^ "What important story element have we left 
fox irailmcT *”^P® asked The third graders quickly noted the 
story maps foumey and introduced a fox into their own 

suggested Mr Lom- 

an easel nearbv anA P*®^® of construction paper he had mounted on 

grouT-V^o^ smallerpiec4 to each child m the work 

W^s fhe C^s tha >" excursion story^ This 

Freeman ^"^"’ored of Tillie Witch from the Don 
storybooks Quickly one child sketched TiUie on the easel paper 
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while the others drew TiUie on theirown papers After considerable dis- 
cussion the youngsters decided that Tlllie in their story would fly 
scarecrow, past the haunted house, through the 
forest, 4own fhe Jane, and u ould get h^Hne in hme for Hallow een They 
d^ded that following Tiliie on her journey would be Harold the Owl 
who would be hooting at Tillie the entire way Each child made his/her 
version of the outline map one child completed the easel copy 
Having designed their outline maps, the third graders selected story 
words On strips of paper (hey printed the words to accompany each 
happening in their story, discussing first what specific words would 
make the story have a ' nice sound and would provide needed detail 
After many changes and dictionary checks the children wrote the fol- 
lowing Without the adjectives which they inserted later 


convenrtjanoijf/neinfo 
a story 


Tjitie W'jch 


weni 

Tillie 


flew 


for a spin 



around the moon 


by the scawerow puarding com 

past the haunted house on ihe,«^ comer 

aiof^ Ihe,^ edge of ihe,,^ swamp 

r 

throogh'W^^forest filled wtth_,>,^nds j 

down tno,^ paih by ihe^ bam 

and 

home in lime lor Halloween 




wit ng a scriience w tf« a 
set es ol prepos tiona' 
phrases 


The children laid out the story stnps on (he floor, positioning the predi- 
cate strips beneath otherpredjeateparts — a taskihat was easy for them, 
since they had earlier begun to work with subjects and predicates They 
added necessary punctuation to clarify the different parts of Tillies 
excursion Finally, (he children inserted a few desenbing words to make 
the journey sound more ' bewitching ' , j r, ij.t. 

One third grader noted that the class story did not include Harold the 
Owl Should Harold be added verbally lo Ibe story or Ml only on the 
story map? There was some discussion about how to handle Harold until 
a child suggested that the Owl take the place of punctuation when the 
story was read aloud ‘ Hoool, Hooot, Hooot, Hooot at ever} 
stop, ‘ Hooot, Hooot at every comma slop This suggestion appealed lo 


levisif'g what has Peeh 


irtcrpre* r>g puncliw HXl 
voca3y 
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■> 

c<xrpaf ng ptk ^ 
pa”® r« 


4 

re'a ng pj-^ctja* on lo 
s»n enc® pans 


4 

ccr^xcLng « ct>®s thz; 

a mod®! 


the others who immediately wanted to do the story aloud, half the class 
chorused the lines while the other half hooted the punctuation 
Mr Lombard at that point held up an advertising poster he had 
received m the mad At the top of the poster were the words, "Monster 
went to the city, looked for a house, cleaned his house, looked for a 
fnend, met lady Monster, used his magic umbrella, went to the museum, 
went on the bus, had a party, went to the zoo, and came to school " The 
children studied the words, comparing the sentence to the long one they 
themselves had just composed How was it similar’ different’ The chil- 
dren recognized that the new sentence contained a long string of dif- 
ferent actions, that these actions were separated by commas, but that 
each part of the string was introduced by an action word like looked, 
cleaned Mr Lombard gaveclcven children each a card stnp on which to 
write a section of the sentence set off from therest by commas When the 
stnps were ready, the children laid them out on the floor to show the 
relationship between the subject and predicate parts m the sentence and 
the punctuation within the senes 


Subject 


t/ofist&r I I went to the erty I 

l^oofced tof a l^lClU5e ~| 
I deaned his house | 
^met lady tAyisiefTj 


Lombard motioned to one child to gather up the excursion story 
Mrds, asking the youngster to mount the senes later on the bulletin 
suggested to the group that dunng the 
mao*; ^ Could go to the wnling comer to design onginal story 

SRh tn . ex^rsion stones with stnng-like, or senes, predicates 

L u »heir stones after the stnicture of 'Tillie with lots 

witWrKc Strung m senes or after the structure of Monster' 

in thp faev *yng in senes Together teacher and class outlined the steps 
in^e task with one student functioning as senbe 

center the task sheet on a bulletin board in the wnting 

week that foil *^*^®f®j^°*^*^‘^^0"sterandTiIlie Slones Dunng the 
develonmcr students worked there by themselves or in pairs, 

developing story maps and related stones 

Program to Develop Skills 

Robert rather than creative expression was uppermost m 

sto^ ^ "'■'h h's third gradm creet.ng 

story oull.ne maps and wnimg related stones He was partrcularly con- 
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Task Writing eti Excursion Story 


Steps 

First seieci a main character and a silent 
watching character 

Second, deode on places the main &)aradsr 

will visit durirtg the excursion 

Next, sketch a story map showing the sequence 

of story events and slenl watch ng 

character 

Then wnte the story told on the map Try to 
use ineresung actioti words rtot Just went 
Add some descnbmp words 
After that, go back Pnd add a story title 

diecVspeTlirigtA rktticvAt'wDrds and 
put in commas and periods Make a fresh copy 
to attach to your story map Tape your paper 
to the wall in the hall 


vSing ■’OrTi/^ncentjrtTs to 
ach ovo darkly 


cemcd wjfh children's abthty to fhmk through a sequence of story 
events the stoiy map outline forced students to decide on the general 
direction of t^^eir story before selecting specific words to express the 
action and before writing the story Because sequenang of ideas was a 
prime concern, Mr Lombard had not prepared the learning station task 
sheet in advance, rather he had encouraged students to outline the steps 
they themselves would follow as they completed the task In so doing 
the students worked directly with sequence words first, next, after 
that 

The f eacher was also concerned about the children s ability to manipu- 
late sentence patterns, in writing stones the third graders were relying 
mainly on simple sentences Mr Lombard had chosen RosfcslVa/it pur 
posefully as a model because the one sentence of which it is compnsed 
contains a series of prepositional phrases Because the third graders had 
had little experience with this pattern the model was an effective device 
to stimulate children toproducesenicnees wilh asencsclement To help 
children understand the relationship among sentence elements, Mr 
Lombard used a visualizing technique — enscnbmg storylines on cards 
and displaying the cards so that the structure of the sentence pattern was 
clear — a technique that clanfies too the function of commas in setting 
apart each item from similar ones within Ihesencs As students went on 
to fashion stones in the style of the two models, they were practicing the 
construction and punctuation of sentences with ^erbs and prepo- 
sitional phrases in senes , _ „ 

In designing the session as he did, Mr Lombard was systtmaficaliy 
focusing on specific wnting skills, in this case the ability to think 
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sequentially and to %vnlc and punctuate sentences with predicate pa 
msyies Today he was not emphasizing creative expression, Mr Lo 
bard had encouraged and would continue to encourage creative ic 
development on many other occasions Now his major coal was si 
development 


if 

$«» fJa ona! 
c' Edu-'a! onai P/oo e s 
Wf ng / af anal s 
1°.,9 70 V/rftg Na ooa/ 
Wring 

Mt^hanics 1972 aM 
V/t ng f/echanzs 
19tS-74 ACspzule 
De<crption ot Changes in 
lVrrt/ngMec/3an(c$ 
(Wafihnsron DC US 
Gcr/efnmen Pr rsing 
Ofee 1970 1972 1975} 


i 

Based on Jane Poft®f 
Research Report “ 
^iem^ntar/ Eng! sh 43 
(October 1972) 80-66 


Idenlifying Basic VVnling Skills At the end of the 1960s the Natro; 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) began a continuing stu 
o the writing skills of American young people whose ages ran 
between nine and thirty five A panel of English teachers and schob 
ju ged the essays of a population randomly selected from young pt 
pie across the country NAEP reported in 1969 that youngsters w( 
severely deEaent in basic wnling skills, that even high school youl 
exhibited major weaknesses in sentence structure, paragraph organiz 
lion, voc^ulary, spelling and usage and that those above eighte. 

ere re u ant to write at all Six years lalera comparative study reveali 
fh^M i eS "’"'■"S skills from the low levels identified in 1969 In 19 
reported increases in awkwardness, run-on sentences 3i 
on^v 1 ^“^"' Students tested in 1975 expressed themselves 

TOcabula ™'’ “ Pa'tems and drew upon an extremely Iimitl 

inlJ’r^col^ "“i‘‘‘“ 'P concerned with language ar 

iaeame Lnd "*pp'* "'"p '= “ prcss>n| need fi 

chfidren are n programs in wntlen expression through whii 

5hem on oLar °i,"^ “ opportunity lo neate ideas and exprei 

wriline skilk ° through which children acquire requisr 

NAEP®s?^dv lohn iH* M P"” conference to early results of ll 
NCTE oroMsadma. “r"-.*“P"P'P ExPcohve Secretary of ll 
nculum and thai JPcitrng should appear more generally in the cu: 
wntina that “'Ppp'" should be considered ' a part < 

opmentof idpa <5 «: ^ parts, such as Ihe deve 

me skills labnrat Maxwell suggested the creation of wni 

strafic skit? da '''“'P"‘= "’’“'P'ns o clear need to learn 

co^nSt'wt&J 'P "">P- 'PPS“P[ 

improve commun.aai.aa * mechanics are seen as a way t 

ence for cSe„4“&s®^m'’ PP'^ '’ppp"’p p“* 

to the whole mtup an?;j;°“P .■"='™P"on when a problem applie 
problems Ha ali^' a PPcsonalized instruction to meet rndrvidua 
communLtmn opportunities for classroon 

University ofI!hn(^"if ^ ^ Hook Professor Emeritus from fh 

terns and ounrfiiaf ^ yP°^^^*^®^3>'elationship between thought pal 
plexconstmrtio^ 'w ^“WP^hng that children do not use more com 
tnd the P *,P-P “’PPSht patterns do not require their 

thinking abiliw^lhan to f' Pp“p"'^ "'‘y he more closely related 1 
posed tLt iMrllHf * anting instruction (Porter 1972) Hook pro 
developing a comofpf^^^”'”r ^ matter of learning rules but o 
the me^hames of wnh^ ar " 

aid to communication ^ aspect of dear expression of thought ai 
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When viewed as a means of achieving clear expression of thouehl 
imperative writing skills include ° ' 


• ability to present ideas logically in wntten form specifically to— 
perceive relationships among facts and ideas^ 

organize ideas into related categories, 

buiJd neU-organ/zed paragraphs m which ideas am interrelated 
sequence ideas logically, 

use sequencing words (firsi, then after that) to add clanty to written 
expression, 

sequence paragraphs so that one leads naturally into the next, 
use sequencing words (first, then, after that) to add clanty to wntfen 
expression, 

provide essential detail to support mam ideas, 

• ability to wnte sentences, specifically to — 

write a variety of basic sentence patterns and expansions of basic 
pallems, 

transform sentence patterns to gam variety and clanty m 
expression, 

combine sentences and insert one sentence mto another, 
wnte complete sentences rather than fragments or run-ons, 
use words other than stid to connect thoughts, 
write effective dialogue, 

wnte sentences in which phrases, c/auses, and words are placed so 
that meaning is clear, 

• ability to punctuate and capitalize, specifically to— 
capit^ize the first word of a sentence and a direct quotation, 
supply appropriate end punctuation, 

use commas to set off items in a senes, parts of inserted sentences, 
appositives, parenthetical expressions names of persons 
addressed, 

punctuate direct conversations, 

insert semicolons to separate main clauses and 

• ability to choose the appropnale word, specifically to— 
substitute a synonym for an overworked word, 

use clear, forceful adjectives and adverbs to add color to writing 
select interesting verbs 

draw upon and create similes, metaphors hyperboles, idioms, 
use euphemisms with care, 

avoid words of questionable usage, such as ain t eliminate 
wordiness 


Designing Activities to Develop Skills Creene and Petty {1975) 
summanie Ihe research sludies thal investigale relauoirships belwcen 
teaming grammar and skill in wnting They conclude that there is Jit 
lie positive correlation between formal stud) of grammar and ability to 
wnte effectively To leach grammar as a discrete sub^t is not to^ach 
the skills of written expression The comments of Maxwell and Hook 
cited m the preceding section hint at the direction thal wnting 
instruction should take Here are some guidelines 


1 Stiffs are aetjuiredhy participatins acltveJy a»4 contmuaVy 

mg process Children need be involved in phases of ivnling 
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See Dofothy Hennings 
and Barbara Grant 
Cenfenf and Cra« Wn'fen 

E/pressror? in the 
Elerncmaiy School 
(EngjTA-oodOt's HJ 
PrcrffceHal 1973) cb 7 
on v-nch this paragraph is 
based 


including organizing ideas, composing sentences, sequencing para- 
graphs, checking usage, substituting more forceful words, rewnling 
to eliminate incoherence and wordiness Skills of writing are not 
acquired simply by fllling in the blanks of language arts and read- 
mg workbooks Unfortunately much independent study in elemen- 
tary classrooms is of the fill-in-the-blanks type requiring the 
insertion of a word or two rather than the composition of sentences 
and paragraphs Instead of filling in the blanks, young people 
should bo engaged in writing each and every day on a continuing 
basis in all subject areas, and in relation to ongoing class and indi 
vidual activity Students keep dianes and journals in which they 
record impressions of events in their lives the classroom, the news, 
they keep observational logs of changes taking place around them 
the growth of classroom seedlings, the cloud and weather patterns, 
the behavior of a pel, the amount and kinds of litter in the play- 
ground, the noise level of vehicles at a nearby intersection Stu- 
enls record summanes of conclusions, organize facts uncovered 
rough systematic search of references, wnte letters to organiza- 
information, and create the stories and poems to 
include in classroom publications and to accompany classroom art 
Some of this writing takes place as part of a class endeavor Chil- 
u ® report, story, poem At 

nprhin children m a class engage m personalized writing— 
^ kind of wnting task or on a task especially 

individual needs and/or purposes But at other 
wnting in response to 
or rmihA ^ "^ting, social science, science observation, 

,n involved individually at their 

mav h« « ^ ^ reviewing pieces previously written, or they 
leach« J board display Under 

wntmv nmw ,A^® children may be working on a particular 
me asDprt writing is conceived as a continual, ongo- 

the time assroom activity, wnting is everywhere, almost all 

A^te^ and reworking what has been wnllen 

dents Preferably m erasable pencil, stu- 

wntten wiih pv ^ natural next step, rereading what has been 
simple spellin/*^* ^ erl to catch obvious slips failure to capitalize, a 
neTparre" “ ™^n,a, the reed to start a 

symbols for ropy edumg'^"’® children can apply 

tor an insertion 
tor a deletion ol words 
^ tor capitalizing 
^ tor changing to lower case 
<jr '0*' paragraphing 

tor reverang order of words and letters 

VVa/siomake 
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Stu^nt edUors check questionable speflings m the dictionary look 
for more powerful words in the thesaurus, rearrange sentences and 
paragraphs to achieve clanty Because a relationship exists between 
intonation and punctuation, students should be encouraged to read 
their compositions quietly to themselves, in so doing they begin to 
equate a rather lengthy pause with a penod, a shorter pause with a 
comma, an upward nse of the voice with a question mark Reading 
aloud helps also in identifying awkwardness in expression missmg 
word endings, and sometimes even misspellings Another similar 
approach is to pair students as editing partners These work 
together to check spelling punctuation capitalization and usage, 
reading aloud first a piece composed by one then a piece com- 
posed by the other member of the pair 
Some compositions should be given more thorough revision 
Youngsters keep Ihejr productions in individual ivnting folders and 
select pieces for concerted study and revision ivith teacher assis- 
tance Pieces chosen are those selected for ' publication ' or more 
preasely for mounting on the bulletin board, including in a class 
volume, taking home, or sharing with others informally in the class 
The personalized conference is the key to such thorough revision 
In the conference teacher and student consider ways to strengthen a 
selection Does each paragraph build upon one mam idea’ Do the 
paragraphs flow logically’ Are sentences complete’ Is there need for 
additional detail’ Is appropriate sentence end punctuation 
employed’ Is there need to check some words in the dictionary? 
What kinds of sentence patterns are being used or perhaps 
overused’ 

Having zeroed in on a few specific problems like these, the 
youngster does a thorough editing he/she inserts needed punctua 
tion or transitional words, adds adjectives to supply detail, erases 
or crosses out unnecessary punctuation and words, erases spelling 
errors and inserts the correct spelling cuts apart parag;raphs that are 
not sequenced clearly and restaples to form more logical sequences 
The dictionaiy, the thesaurus, pencil eraser, perhaps colored pens, 
stapler, tape— all are important tools dunng this stage of writing 
hfeatness is unimportant for clanty of expression is what is being 
sought Later, after the piece has been polished and when the 
writer is prepanng a finished draft m bisfiier publication’ hand 
wnting, is the time to stress neatness 

The teacher/student conference js a personalized way for the 
teacher to contribute to the composing process In the conference 
the teacher encourages the child to identify spots to check or 
rework, the teacher can also supply the positive remforcement that 
students desire and need The teacher can note a word used in an 
exciting fashion, a sentence pattern used skillfully, a word mis 
spelled often in the past but now conquered This is much more 
effectne than the red penciling of errors or even the positive com- 
ments that teachers sometimes place on student papers 

Donald Graves (1976. pp 64^0) notes that *e peisonabzcd con 
ference between teacher and youns wnler is a 
self-cntical powers Dunns a conference the teacher attempts to 
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Planning out with the 
teaciisr ideas that will 
be expressed in 
personalized wnting 


See “V/tiy Johnny Can | 
V/r3e " Newsvifogfi 86 
(OecefTb^rS 1975) 
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dispense directives According to 
^=’'‘"8 ' "'““’d you look at these 
th^ u and choose the one you think is best and 

nanpr? n.®tLi >s this the best 

query "Do vS**!!? organization, the teacher might 

Readmit out Infill *^*!! i\*m** ®“ 8ht to come after this one’ 

Kead It out loud and tell me what you think " Or “You have two 

rir^ronL'.nctl « and teU me where the 

ics the tearhpr child see the need for more speaf 

What hannertpriT'^* acadenl in the race 

look hke^ifier the front fender and head light 

wmers bee n to 5“ Graves points out, if young 

themselves will strengths and weaknesses, they 

improve their wnting ^ teacher what is needed to 

content wnlten in different 

in a poDular nA«,f^ sucanctly in remarks quoted 

Ieam^KtarklwK®^^‘"f "Wntmg is, afteV all, book-talk You 
rently m vogue amonpV^^'*'"® Unfortunately reading is not cur 
into the time that « ^^®*i”SSters or oldsters Televiewing intrudes 

since Pl-^surablf reading, 

terns, these arf »K ^ ^ most simple of sentence pat- 

"'1'““s'’in 

of •he'sSfdry'l'^onl'S* >o make reading an important part 
y one school for twenty minutes a day quiet 


2®® Wa/s to make 
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reigns as everyone in (he sdioof— students, teachers, principals 
secreJanes. cusiodians-settles down with a book that the jndivid 
ual has chosen In another school each classroom has a corner se 
aside for independent reading The firet grade comer is a table with 
carpet mats beneath it on which young children can stretch out to 
read, the third grade comer is an area partitioned off with waist 
nigh pegboard behind which there are a few dnld-sized rocking 
chairs for rocking-while reading the fourth grade corner is an 
immense industnal-sized carton info which a window has been cut 
so there is light for the youngster ivho crawls m to read, and the 
sixth grade comer is an interest center with easy chairs, side tables, 
and lamps The children make weekly excursions to the school 
library to select books for independent reading in the classroom 
comer and at home on evenings and weekends 
To prompt children to read, teachers are trying numbeis of moti- 
vational ideas One teacher strings a wire high up across her fifth 
grade classroom At one end of the wire, students attach a worm- 
like head cut from green constmclion paper As they complete 
books, children cut green construction paper stnps, pnni the name 
of book title and author on a strip, and loop the stnp around the 
wire, pasting the two ends together Each green book loop becomes 
a segment of Barney the Bookworm's body As more and more 
booli are enjoyed, Barney the Bookivorm grows longer and longer 
until he extends the complete length of the wire 
Another teacher prompts children to wnfe bnef annotations of 
books read The annotations are printed on cards and placed on a 
Books for Sale' bulletin board Between other activities a child 
takes a card he/she has written and sells the book to the class auc 
tion«style 'I have one adventure story with a pirate a pirate ship, 
and a lost treasure There is lots of action and a wild ending IVhat 
am I bid for it? Bidders bid books they ha\e read, with (he auc- 
tioneer deciding which bid to accept, m accepting a bid the auc- 
tioneer 15 accepting a book for later reading 
Still another teacher mounts a spin the arrow oaktag chart on the 
bulletin board The pie shaped chart is divided into wedges each 
of which bears a category of book biography, adventure story, 
mystery, poetry, informational book, fairy tale An arrow is dipped 
to the pie center Before heading to the library, each child spins the 
arrow to identify the book he/she wiH select Although a child may 
•stvi QOS ibnuid. be m the category spun A 

teacher can include two wild cards on a spm-the arrow chart, the 
child whose spin stops on a wild card has free choice that week 
The surest way to bnng children and books together is for the 
teacher to read aloud, something lower pnmaty children reaUy 
savor As a teacher reads, he/she shares the pictures so that children 
earn a visual image of story action, changes vocal and facia! expres 
Irons to reflect mood and dialogue, and maintains eye contact with 
listeners Helshe encourages children lo listen for words and 
lences lhal are parlicularly sinking by slopping and "S 

•As I reread lhal sentence, Ihink whal makes il so good Older 


R>r more on tree persana! 
readng ctieck Rotjeh 
Wtiiehead Coiareris 
Uteraiufg Siratsgtes ot 
Teaching (Engfewood 
Ctrffe NJ Prenfce-Half 
1963 ] ch. 2 One buMn 
(ward idea suggesied is a 
b«fcwonTi sfieff — a 
senes of book so nes with 
author and I He hetdm 
place by worm-shaped 
bookends Ch idren edd 
spines to the board as 
they read new l ties 
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For lechn ejues lo involve 
ch Idren In read ng as they 
wjrkwlh the conienl 
areas see Dewey 
Chambers Childrens 
Literature in tfie 
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PweiMidiJallii \<WV, 

i 

Find an excellent I $l ng ©l 
books to read aloud m 
Betty Coody Usng 
Uiera’ure with Young 
Children (DubuQuo Iowa 
WiiamC Brewn 19?3) 
ch 1 





FIGURE 8 1 Fortune 
Wheel 



portions of stones to upper graders, especially 
McC!oskpv^^H^^'^°*^D^ books, for example, a portion from Robert 
Inealls Centerburs Tales or one from Laura 

Ihrm.^hTn "'ft'* are gaming populanly 

wher^rk M book IS then placed in the reading nook 

tocTertn nl" "’'"’-elves to further episodes from it Or a 
cente^ jl. / '’T "'"’-'"P of a book in the listening 

classics M Pert'ons of Newbury and Caldecott 

book hanvs P'ehrtes on the filmstnp The actual 

Xn v™ “ "’V can reread the story*^ 

as ihe Ctunn enjoy listening to unique volumes such 

about the SSf, m*i°^ ■^ey are intngued to hear 

ooui the tallest, the longest, the biggest, the smalletl They 
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return again and again to this fasanaling book to read some more, 
they can go on to publish their own book of class records stvlme it 
after the original ® 

4 Skills arc accjuired Ihroush lonUng that focuses directly on specific skills 
to be learned This writing compl«nents more open experiences in 
which creative expression is the goal 
It IS possible to create pleasurable skill development activities to 
which children react enthusiastically Skill development activities 
have a high degree of structure, by wnling within a predetermined 
structure, children practice actively a particubr word, sentence or 
paragraph pattern, related punctuation, speafic transitional words, 
sequenang of ideas, and so forth Of course, these activities permit 
less freedom for individual expression, but creativity is not their 
main purpose The purpose here is fundamental skill building Skill 
development and creativity, however, are not at opposite ends of a 
continuum Children have produced amazingly creative stones and 
poems when composing within the confines of a predetermined— 
but imaginative — structure 

For example, one third grade teacher began a structured writing 
activity by capitalizing on childrens reactions to an autumn wind 
so strong that it was rattling the window panes She read to them 
George Cooper's little poem 
Come, little leaves said the wind one day 
Come 0 er (he meadows with me and play. 

Put on your dresses of red and gold. 

For summer is gone and the days grow cold 
and gathered the youngsters at the windows IVhile they \vatched 
and listened, she asked them to call out things the powerful wmd 
was doing Children volunteered that the wind was making the 
trees bend over, tossing paper about, knocking over floiverpots, 
carrying away hats The teacher asked the youngsters to think 
about what the wind would be saying if it could laj^k They eagerly 
suggested expressions such as ' I m big and strong, ' Get out of my 
way," ' Watch out for me,' "Come with me,' "Listen to me The 
youngsters voted on which expression they liked best The winner 
was ' Come with me’ ' The teacher then presented a structure in 
which they together would compose a wind story each page would 
repeat the call of the wind/ telling whom the vvind was calling 
and descnbing what the wind was doing The teacher and the stu- 
dents wrote a first introductory page 


r nd more poems I He Ihis 
in Laur e Israel comp 
Westher Wafe/b/jff (tjew 
ypriLHolt 1963) 


♦« 

lOenf fy fig C“(a fs (o wr |« 
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hand ng persooifica cn 
and iJ reel pjotai on 


TheAutumn IVindTakesaJnp 

When (he autumn wind comes la oar lo»vn, he calk to everyone to come 
along and have fun ^ , 

Next they composed a page m the predetermined pattern 

Come with me» he calls ihe leaves They jump from the branches and 
dance with him through the air 
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After that they composed another patterned page 

Come ujlh me’ he calls to the trees They bend over until they almost 
break 

Each successive page followed the basic structure estabhshed ini 
tia ly until the final page, when the children decided to change the 
call of the wind, breaking the pattern to create a speaal effect They 
wrote ^ ^ 


zngvna'hasb^^n 

v/r lien 


oveMhTueeTop's 

vith you '““•“"'ewind Then you would take me along 

As the children composed together, they took turns wnting down 
e page in a copy book, leaving room on the adjacent page for a 
’n the wnting center, and later 
o ers, who had not had a chance to wnte down a page, added an 
illustration to the booklet ^ ^ 

In this third grade class all students were partiapatmg actively m 
the structured wnting expenence In many cases, however, skill 
designed for smaller groups The teacher 
wni.n^ together youngsters who have demonstrated through their 
'vith more complicated sentence pal- 
som/» demonstrated a need for remedial work with 

clac< «nftin sentence/paragraph construction or usage Total 
£r,p_. . ^”d individual activity are all organizational 

ramcisorks to use for building wnting skills 

buildinc> °c<juired through direct experiences with sentence 

One skill that are purposeful and meaningful 

^nce kIiw li to combme ideas into a sen- 

difficulty bu^tli demonstrated that young children have 

on ^ to ^ sentence They rely 

b^e and L ® together, as m ' I saw a dog and he wai 

b L ?}! tho "'ore iTkely to com 

Tack the boy ' 

control thc^^ff S'^gSests that ' the novice wnler gains 
sIoiN rrocAV (sentence combining) skilU through a glacially 
He believes Ihai T "'**^°*^* much direct help from teachers 
niqucs can help sentence combining lech- 

studies affim "“P"* ™ntrol over them Several 

students systemaiicafiv eomh ® 'hn>ugh a program in which 
clues for sentence sentences based on symbolic 

gam amo^; ™emh emS® ° " s.m.lar 

word dues Tbi* ci. ,1 ® ^ ^ combined sentences based on 

and Nev{l%8) d,^“ ? '"'d O Donnell (1970) and Miller 

Mor7 grade les el 
neaningfuU^a>sioin\o!v.^f* studying concrete and 

bming activities rtn children in sentence com- 

S cnvities Onewayheused was to ask children working 

cneor-*s -Tia-tco 
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orally logcihcr to fe.voA ticas Into one sentence Children desenb- 
“s 'I s hortl its round ifs cold might be 

urged lo go bsick to combme ideas into U's hard, round, and cold " 
A related activity was to ask children out on an investigative walk 
to describe things they saw If a child remarked, "Iseea man on the 
telephone polo,' the teacher followed wdh "What s he doing?" 
When a student responded. "He's worlang on the power line," the 
teacher provided the word jcfio Now youngstei^ had to combine 
the two thoughts already stated using the word wfio to achieve one 
sentence Another game-like activity Perron developed was Sen 
tence Partners Each participant held a card Some contained noun 
clauses like / know, this penod luJJ be fun, that this class will end, 
some, adjective clauses like ivho hies tee cream canes, and some, 
adverb clauses like after te>e eat During the twenty minute session, 
each child sought out partners that could pair with the clause he/she 
held and wrote down sentences that resulted The child recording 
the largest number of sentences was the winner In addition to 
these active games and experiences. Perron supplied the fourth 
graders in his study with original sentence combining lessons in 
which they had to combine several short sentences based on 
explicit clues he provided Perron concluded that ‘ The six-month 
study demonstrated that a grammar free program of sentence com- 
bining (S'C) lessons backed by games, activities and experiential 
exercises m s c sentence manipulation, does encourage syntactic 
growth in the writing of fourth graders ft also demonstrated that 
games and activities do provide a valuable supplement to the lan- 
guage arts cumculum" (1976, p 657) 


Thinking Out, Plotting Out, and Writing Out 
To write in a way that communicates clearly is first to think clearly, spe 
cifically a writer must be able to relate ideas organize those ideas to 
highlight relationships, and sequence them so that one flows smoothly 
into the next Hc/she must be able to plan to some extent the manner in 
which to present ideas Toteach writing therefore, is ultimately to teach 
thinking 


Thinking Out and Writing Out Work with relating and sequencing 
as weir as with the woros ihrough wrticrt wnitnif express* 
tionships IS an important component of language arts programs at both 
primary and intemiediate levels In the following section is an explana 
tion of how to engage children in thinking out activities that are a fun 
damenlal part of writing especially as wnteis hy to compose cohesive 
paragraphs m which all ideas focus on one topic 


Rjlot™ - Pn,mry Cr»*s Even young childten can 

acquire some basic relating and sequencing skills Thinking about smu 
lanties and differences is one way to start can 

manipulate the individual items m a miscellaneous conection of objects, 
organize the objects into related groups they themselves 
orally explain the rationale behind the groupings chosen For this think 
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ing activity, objects are included that can be grouped according to color, 
size shape, use, so that many groupings are possible Youngstersgoon 

to study a senes of pictures and to organize them into groups based on a 
common feature Magazine and newspaper pictures are a convenient 
and vaned material, youngsters clip the ones they like, returning later to 
those clipped and organizing them according to topic, purpose, mood, 
colorfulness, o- perhaps simply according to size They mount the pic- 
tures on tag board and apply a categonzing label to each grouping they 
have identified Youngsters in late first grade and in second grade can do 
much the same with word cards onesh)iedog,hc>rse,brother,fatheT bike, 
skaie, sorting the cards into related stacks 

Elementary sequenang tasks are also possible in the primary years To 
kindergartners, a teacher can read aloud a senes of three related but 
scrambled sentences Children listen and decide the order in which the 
sentences should be read to make the best sense Later when children 
have developed some beginning reading skills, the teacher supplies 
paragraphs from stones cut from out of dale and discarded pnmers and 
begtnningbasal readers Each paragraph is cut into a separate stnp so the 
pupils can handle each and line them all up in the order that tells the story 
best Several of these story sequenang activities should be done as a 
group so that children know how to proceed when working indepen 
dently on other scrambled paragraphs 
Children should be encouraged to reorder sentences within their own 
wntten work After writing an expenence story chart, they go back to 
reorder the thoughts placing a number before each sentence to indicate 
sequence If children are to copy the piece for handwriting practice as is 
commonly done, (hey should copy not the original but the revised 
sequence shown by the numbers 

Writing expenence story charts is a fine time for introducing children 
to paragraphing on a simple scale Students m one pnmaxy class dictated 
the following senes of sentences to their teacher, giving sentences really 
not in any logical order, but rather in the order in which the thought 
came to mind 

I like lo build a snowman We like snow Snowflakes fall on the ground 
Frosty the snowman could be alive Snowflakes are while 

Going back to look at the sentences they had wntten, the children 
deaded first that not all their sentences were about the same topic, there 
were actually two topics Then they ordered the sentences that related to 
the first topic These sentences became the first paragraph in their 
revised story In like manner they ordered the remaining senten*^ t® 
form a second paragraph The new result was printed up by a student 
volunteer and reread several times during the day 

Snoze 

We like snow Snowflakes faQ lo the ground They are while 
\V e like lo build a snoH man Frosty the Snowman could be alive 

To achiev e this kind of result with young children requires consaous 
input b> the teacher Ms Whitman the teacher who helped her students 
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produce the snow paragraphs su.ded herd 

other sentence tells about the “■"%*“6 “ entenre should we put f.rsia 
sentences talk about the same youngsters th.nk 

thSCgh the^S^nX®3 --S 

together, which do not 
Rdatmg a»d Sc,amcu,g H»s - Tkr 

young people can categorize fac's we B recording 

;=.“H==s=“*"“““ 


have big ears 
eat hay 
are very strong 
have rough «Wn 
pck up heavy thr^ 
sleep sutvfng up 
five as a taini y harp 
have thick ekrn 
gft someiln'es calW 
paehydeffM 
et their sk n 
push logs 
are kept In f>oi 
VO hwy tusks 


ig Elephant Facts 

are becomng less eomnyw 

are the targes* landanmals 
sleep iJunog 'h® •'*** c* the (Jay 
ofienweigh^ ions 
have padded leel 

swWnandusethertrwAs 

as snorkels 
nave tong trunks 

cnakealoodir«'^'^®®“'^ 
•re generally gray 
eralou<»dl"As*»«"'^*'** 
canbe11tol2l»el lall 

mum water on themselves 

with their tfur*s 


When the boerd 'iS 

appearance P^'i'S'l'pnsi paragraphs in^ b e j„„ed 

o&rs on designing ^ 

which had concentrat d^^ ^^^^^ *'''y r^' rahillhreeintoashort report 

into one large S , ^jg,forthem otii* riu'lt th gp^ and a 

children to 

with the opportunity lo 

TOiagrt Mir 


rrrtiigiolaoolactsa'rt 
compos ng paragraphs 

based on these laits 
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v»T ng p.iragraph$ lha' 
1cxaj5 cn cne man id^a 
andma ha <e smooth 
Ifansrtofo 


On another occasion Ms Amos students fact-stormed two contrasting 
points of View First they filled the board randomly with reasons why it 
v«s splendid to have a pet whatever thoughts came into theirheads they 
added to the chalkboard collection Then they considered the problems 
ot having a pet Again a collection of thoughts was wntten on the board 
without any attempt at relating or organizing Finally the children 
grouped for paragraph writing each two person wnting team focused 
either on the advantages or disadvantages of owning a pet Ms Amos 
disadvantages as students had fact- 
in ti^Lir paragl^ph^”'^ suggested that teams use one of these words 

c rlDhTlh™'^ '"«> four-person groups ediled the two para 

m?o a * 0 ™= and built the two 

contrasting t ^ drading on the order of paragraphs and inserting 

rt°r r™S h Tl" "’O'" paragraphs on Ihe other hand how 

the chifdren hadf It"?'!'"'"' “"'rasf Before beginning to wnte 
cocted model ,1 "’'’so worts are used and had con 

tao kinds of hrnl. ''r ^"“''8'’ activity the teacher was bu.ld.ng 
two kinds ot th.nkingtwntingskills- ability to focus a paragraph on one 
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sorting ife'^s based on a 
^red fea’ure 


sters to construct a formal outbne Formal outlining is not necessarily a 
productive way to organize ideas for writing and may actually stifle cre- 
ative organization Few writers can construct a precise outline replete 
with Roman numerals, numbers, and upper and lower case letters, 
adhenng stnctly to that outbne when writing 
Outlining nevertheless, is a tool for developing thinking skills, in 
constructing one, people are forced to identify main topics and related 
subtopics, the same kind of thinking so important m paragraph writing 
Additionally it is a tool for checking the logic of what has been written 
Having put together a report, wnters can note in the margin the main 
and supporting ideas of each paragraph to discover where they have 
erred in wnling 

Children even in lower grades can have fun thinking and oulbmng 
actively together One teacherprepares for an introductory outlining ses- 
sion by pnnting out a senes of word and phrase cards One set of cards 
contains the following Chicken, Woodpecker, Canary, Bluejay, Turkey, 
Duck, Goose, Hummingbird, Cardinal, Owl, Hawk, Eagle, Ant, Bum- 
blebee, Fly, Mosquito, Hornet, Ladybug, Cockroach, Waterbug, Beetle, 
Flea, Bedbug, Shark, Sardine, Trout, Tuna, Salmon, Catfish, Blue fish. 
Fluke, Bass, Guppy, Bear, Fox, Deer, Elephant, Zebra, Hippopotamus, 
Human, Camel, Kangaroo, Rabbit, Mouse, Rat, Pig, Lion, Squirrel, Dog 
She scatters the cards randomly on the composing floor area of the room 
with students sitting on the floor around the area Children each take a 
turn sorting the cards into related groups One child selects a card and 
places It in a centra! spot on the floor The next child either selects a card 
that belongs with the first or starts a second floor grouping by picking a 
word that is \ cry different from the first When the cards have been 
sorted, the teacher asks participants to identify the basis of the group- 
iTfj Ibe students sort the cards according to the following 

Birds, Insects, Fish, Mammab Volunteers make labeling cards, whi^ 
the teacher sets on the floor at the head of each of four columns Students 
place the appropnate naming cards under each label This teacher 
indents the column of word cards so that they be a good ten centimeters 
to the side of the labebng cards When all the word cards are properly 
aligned, she^alks on the floora Roman numeral I before the first label 
jng card in the senes Children follow through by chalking capital letters 
J Roman numerals before (he 

leii^ T ' marker after numerals and capital 

hhlZ. n"' .“i "P soms teachers use a crack 

wo)d « H fcrabgning word cards, the left side of each 

nnmerl "'5 0*8,5 have actuaUy pa.nted 

polish which ^^ti penods on the floor with washable white shoe 

lUh ^ occasions 

labels madp or^nized word cards in an outline complete with 

eSds Tnd away the labels reshuffles the 

the cards ^’’0 nc" task is to group 

“mmal4?df'p'>: °f course many ways to organize the 

An^L flycc^Nonflyers Urge AnimalsSmaU 

s.CScan“d,suur"““''‘‘^'"' ®'—crsrNons„,mlers - ways that 
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Tcacherscan work with olderstudenlslowardsubclassiQcations Chi! 

dren who have calegonzed animals as walkers and nonwalkers, for 
instance, may subdivide the walkers into two-, four-, and six legged 
walkers In doing so they must incorporate third level entries into their 
outlines 


1 Walkers 

A Two legged walkers 

1 Goose 

2 Kangaroo 

3 Human 

4 Etc 

B Four legged walkers 

1 Fox 

2 Pig 

3 Etc 


VVhen Ihe studcnw have vvorked as a gwup on the 

the set of cards in an organizing station are placed other sets 

go to reorder Ihecards independently In the station are placed^^^^ 

fo be ordered A quick trip 'h'^Sha'hfaurus uncove 

words related to lop.cs such as cloth^^^ 

communication, means “J P Afel team of students can locale 

®w3sfor7u"tlirymsVrf.h^ 

young people can begin to h3nd| out their own idea 

working with simple ,dea This « the converse of 

cards ' that relate to a ^.l/^tlrnbed Forexample a teacher 



background information 
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Relating, Sequenang, and Outhmng — Providing Practice Children require 
continuing practice uilh relating and sequencing, they should be 
involved on numerous occasions ivith these thinking processes so fun 
damental to clear vsnilen expression Given below are some ideas for 
stimulating thinking The first five can be used with lower pnmary 
children, the last five \vilh older boys and girls 

1 Dran A-Slory Children divide the space at the fop of pnmaiy pic 
ture story paper into four sections, and in each draiv a picture that 
Itlls in order the story they %vntc on the lines beneath 

2 Short Comics Children can create their own comics The blocking 
out of incidents into comic frames forces youngsters to consider 
sequence To faahfate comic writing children cut construction 
paper into slnps, v. hich they then fold to form frames 


FIGURE 8>2 Short Comes 





^ cuts four or fu 

XnWl^’ ‘hose from one comic m 

scalable plastic bag The envelopes are gathered m a 
the re%lrse <^htldren go to unscramble the comics Since 

e of the comic nev, spaper must form a completed pJC 
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lure Ihe exercise is self correclional pnniarj gnders simply flip 

over Iheir pieces lochtckscqucnang 

4 Pil/lllij: Slom Evmis 111 Ordtr The teacher summarizes key story 
evenlf on four or five cards Now he/she reads aloud 

cersion of ihe story to a listening group As follow up ™ 

order the story cards so that Ihe card sequence is the sime as in the 

5 Srite Transition Through a systemihc «Tue"Ce of queshon^ 
PvnprtpncL storv wrihne cm be slruclured so that children aictatc 
semeTes in ^logical^order with appropnate transition words 

st'"ftr^orpo";iJnThrg.rd.g::;:d"w^^ 

Papa asked 

The Teacher’s Guiding Questions 

W hat did >ou do on Saturday’ 

What did you do first’ 

What did you do when you got 
to the front of thi. line’ 

What else happened? 

Then what happened’ 

What else happened’ 

Did anything else happen’ 

Oar Visit to Santa F,„, waited on the Ime » >ec 

saS; 

S;rrh' 4 -to"^ -prte^lTgroulsan,?nng^ we said hye to 

Santa and went home . 

SS:Stoo\nwTe?«ch1rrwrS"^^^ 

tenccs of the story rh.ldren can fact find and fact storm 

6 Fact Fntciiiig and Fact Amos They locate facts about 

on a topic in the ° .-a historical figure sort the facts into 

a country slate city co nn#>ach category of fact identified 

categories and write Jr-i.nslorm relsons they listen to 

7 MflfciM? <t Contrast Young P , whv they watch tv Partjci 

" tZio then "She fclgtouP of reasons and 

mmsm 

story clothesline as the story & 
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Can you write a story 
that begins "Once . . 
and includes the 
other words on the 
storyline? 

in groups car\ write other stories, selecting from among the transi- 
tional words displayed on the line. For other storywriling experi- 
ences the words clipped to the line can be changed with words such 
as hoii'cver, ott the other hand, nevertheless, or moreover, joining the 
line. 

9. In Order Please! Young people can also reorder sentences from their 
j work, numbering them to indicate the best sequence 

8® on reorder paragraphs in longer compositions, 
thinking about which paragraphs relate most closely. They can phy 
fogied ordi^^*^* paragraphs, stapling the parts together in a more 

\0.Cotng Back to Check. Elementary students can make a brief formal 
outline of the content of a composition after they have written It. 
ynters study their outlines to see if their compositions are organ- 
together. This works smoothly as a large 
group activity, A composition is projected with an opaque projec- 
. ' revieis^rs identify the main idea of each paragraph and decide 
wo lighten its organization. They follow with a similar review 
ot one of their own pieces. 

non'rSlnVr Writing Out. There are a number of creative, 

paper Sch wrir" Vr'"} ideas before cons.gn.ng them to 

SovS diZ™. r- a "‘'r"'“! best for h.m/her; 

kinds of Drelimi writing will oftentimes require different 

bring chilSr^nTrZonS''"^^*- arts ins.^ction should 

b niiorcn mto contact with a variety of planning techniques 

wrilen^Onc'fs'ln '!’*"''l“Pa may be productive to the stor)’ 

story together. Vc^ TOunVehn?'"'^ actually putting the 

actor of their storv^sothrM^^ ^'r “c 

include Ihosc sa™ d" a«I M a descnption they can 

character thev invpni..,i_^ Stakiwicz's first grade did this with a 
of Quirtz in full cninr Hodiaka First they drew a sketch 

ing about Quirtz. * introductory paragraph tcH' 
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Qutrlz, lUe Uoil/aka 

Quirtz IS a hodiaka He has long blue fur His htad looks like a red ball 
Quirtz has purple eyes He has four tong broun legs and a long green tail 
His body looks like a hot dog And hewiareorangesncakirs 

Quirtz hkts to help people He guards Ihe mail hous^ and ch >drcn He 
helps old people across the sln’tt Qmttz can do Incks like standing on his 
backUgs Hecanrolloseranddoahcad stand 

They went on to wnte obout th.ngs that happened >» 

Character sketches can be more ”'"P«'’'"'''^„Xnctet na^ 
several characters to be written tnto a „"h fs 

directly to sketches and hsting specific '”‘“h “,%vil 

good and one evil character in oraer nmioeted storv characters. 

Rather than literally skjlch On a character sketch 

an older wnter may prefer doing a verbaU^^^^ 

sheet the slorymajccr ^ . u.,, ,o mdude a notation about 

describe them, he/she may extend characters m this way. 

story locale As a j j ,ygl|.(levcloped characters are an 

mtgrTX- n? SX fur.her.ng the plot as they behave m a 
fashion that reflects personality traits 

Plot Lines In like P'"' 

think through the general <1'^=' ° ,^ 1 ,, undulahng line, 

maior story events ^ w. the Iiiw as they think of detail 

mcorporatms sketches sbove and below .helm 

they want to include at key P ; , „ events, with red crayon 
mg through the omottonal “if “"'fXexatmg port.ons, yellow, to 
being used to write key "'‘"‘'’/f’™' S as students wnte stones 
mdtlale very happy parts, 'f’ '"f,'’ ihcy will prob,ibly hate to 

based on the P'“l“'f‘‘/‘°Xho<.t loop here or more detail there as 
revise theirlmes, adding an offs oot p^^^^^^^^ Slones, without a 

Ihev weave stoiy events into a wnoie 

doubt, will d.ffer from those P^P'»“™ „„ complex dimensions, even 

Sometimes storylines can assume^^^^ ^ cumulative tale m which 

,n the lower grades ^ceding onis P'u''"'e = ch I 

each event builds directly on preceoi 6 staircase step chit 

Sse IS a fun way »' 'P'*'"’”' Xnlben m.gmal stones On the top 
dren plot what will happen children concoct story static , 

;^.fkrhde^r.lra^wJ^vXaS^ 

nfE;^tirhrci*’our“x?':«,see7:gum,fonow 

a model for student inventions 


Flail' Diagrams 
story flow diagrai 
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FIGURE 8-4 Story Staircase 



UkM K'*"* Hood m which the plot 

returns thp rh ^ from home to encounter adventure and 

ou^reir " r '’r® fie Students pto' 

ad olmne .^1" ehart resembling the one on the 

what kind^of^aH consider why the character will leave home 
diarictefwd feh?" r^”n'’' expenence and why the 

flow chart as a hxi^ Incidentally youngsters can use the cyclical story 
Sendak s Where lhe"wdd°7l^^^‘^"l^ as they hear or read Maunce 

fluig they react S ^“Hone Flack s The Story ttboul 

intfoduce them.de S'?® ‘*"“‘1 H"" ■:''=« Teachers can 

concoct onEina?stS “""I '* duldce" 

tionship be!™SX. ,h I' '“■'‘“f ‘’‘•S'" •" 

pueiween what they are reading hearing and writing 
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FIGURE S 5 Cydicai Story FJow Oiart 


Name of ^tpry *^* Hert^.Ttie Fer.O" Name o( 



Upper graders can develop "^^s“^Jolve°he mim chatacler 

sophisticated plotting guides . 7he hero attempts a senes of 

tn a ser.es of su^SsM ^ 

solutions a happy conclusion Sometimes 

covets a workable ' , ® „ of ronflicls to overcome and 

in such problem tales there is a stringy conquer the 

sometimes a diffcrtnt i, 5 formal Goldilocks samples each 

problem The Three Bears J'm all unsat.s/actoo' unid she 

bowl chair and bed in turn ^orv rl Sfen, b> Gail Haley 

samples the httlest The more .ales in which three 

adheres to a similar P'°l f"™"’ , mo p,gs) in turn attempt to over 

individuals (brothers billy "me story read aloud listeners plot 

come evil pemon.fied Attending “ 'he f 7 .^o guide .0 pW an 

sloryelcmenlsonagu.de Then they class identifies a proWc" " 

togethe" 'espenalTy P>^" Hcnbe 

ro'’pcn°s'' M p"fEi"ito toe lurg^Jonl^ ^af. u“.=rgroups can 
pnnfs those elemen . . gpiojtedoul 

write down the story y ^ dia 
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lional reports An easy beginning is to think through the steps in a 
procedure which children have actually expenenced and which they 
will eventually explain in written form Using a flow diagram for plot- 
ting out procedural reports, pupils start by identifying key steps and 
moving on to specific details After an initial group activity in which 
they plot the flow diagram on charting paper, with colored inks distin 
guishing Items m the sequence, they divide into two-person writing 
teams to write out the sequence using the preplotted details as a guide 
for ordering ideas 

Starting about third grade, students should be engaged in topical 
reporting based on ideas located m reading Initially they will need 
help m deciding which facts to include in their reports and the order 
in which to structure ideas As children begin to work on a project, 
help them think through details to include Third graders in Lois 
Nichol s class each investigated the contribution of an important sci- 
entist Before beginning their fact finding, the class identified key 
points in their investigation — points they included on their Fact Find 
ing and Wnting Guide 


Fact Finding tnd Writing Guide 
Name ol Fact Rndet and Wmef 


Name d Scientisi 

o„. 0. ft* <D£Cem/rcny27, /S22^ 


wrote a ro^ci^e pwagrapll*^'^ ’nformalion from their guides as they 

•ng guide as [h^ grade also developed a fact finding and writ 

original Anim^ Fn^*! ‘"''rjstigation of animals to include in their 
mformat.on aroui r„^ ventunng for^vard to col ecl 

the children identifieTV ‘^elusion in their encyclopedia 

sounds It makes wK questions how the animal looks wha 

points they would found and so forth They listed the 

wnling ostigaie and projected a tentative order for 


«XTfnunca on 


v/ays to maVe . 
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Fed Finding and Writing Guide 


Common An mal Name — — — ~ 

Sc entific Name If You Can F nd It — 

Questions To Consider 
1 What does the animal look 1 ke? 

2. What sound does the an mal make? 

3 How does the ammal eat? 

4 How does the animal grow’ 

5 Where Is the animal found? 

6 What are the an mat s habits? How does u move? Steep’ 

Get along in ts environment? 

7 How does the ammal protect itself and 8s young from enem es? 


As students read about UtM'’McM°P‘t or group of 

facts directly on their , ' ,„„raph in their final written 

related topics on the guide became a p P children 

reports As they S ro one paragraph as they actually 

bracketed topics they J '""‘“^terarrows onto the guide to indi 
constructed their «P°'‘= ‘*''>1 ^ best In addition to writing slu 
cate the order of topics they Reports and p.clures 

dents drew colored Animal Encyclopedia which was sent to 

were bound to form the Wald Animal tn^r P 

the other fourth grades for readi 5^ ' technique introduces 

Ms Wald 5 fact finding and writing ^ plotting 

voung reporters to listing down »* reporters must combine 

^rbcfote writing out With Ihis Khnul“' bcg^ understand 
and sWt Uems ev"en as they ^^TTemaUve oX^E and organiamg 

;rdro'srth'r.rr7 

rep■r.s^■?e^w.^^’hafe^•^'paHlne^^^^^ 

acter sketches storyhnes 

now diagrams or simple p activities that ask 

;rng"wn:^re.?p.-“irw''nt,ngou.,reg.venbe,ow 
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1 Students clip from magazines five or six pictures of things that do 
not necessarily relate to one another but could be related through 
story Working independently at a learning station, they help them- 
selves to the pictures and think about a story involving those pic- 
ture people, places, and things Writers can eliminate one picture 
that does not fit into the story they are plotting out, they line up the 
pictures in the order of their projected story and compose 
story based on that projection Several senes of pictures are tucked 
into separate learning station pouches so that a child who is not 
stimulated b) one can try another 

2 Children can note specific details about a classroom happening, a 
news event, or something that happened to them by concentrating 
on who, what, when, where, why Having filled in the details on a 
reporting guide, they wnle out a news story in which the first part 
tells who, what, when, and why, with follow-up paragraphs sup- 
plying greater detail “hiis is the format for newspaper reporting, 
and It requires young writers to distinguish most important from 
less important facts 

3 Children describe each step in a process or each event in a 
sequence They plot out before writing out by jotting key words on 
a ^ide similar to the one supplied below The ilahazed words on 
the guide can be transferred as key sequencing words directly to a 
written paragraph To motivate their wnting and plotting out, chil 
dren should engage in an interesting process, such as making pup 
pets or even paper 


Hane ot reporter 


Deecribtng V/hst Happened 
1 V/hat happened first? 

2. V/hal happened nejtr? 

3 V/ha: happened then’ 

* V/hal happened after tfiaf 

5 V/hal happened last’ 


limes hinted at earlier in the chapter, a* 

limits of a wnting skills by composing within the 

tuTrthLfl! structure By working wi£.n a|iven struc 

- y begin to comprehend the components and organization of s 


on co^ into ac? v\ 
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slory, they Icam the techniques for developing sioiy art, on, repetitive 
V rd patterns that carry a story orpoem along and oven ways o/ styj. 
mg a piece Museum-goers have seen young irtisfs at uork in muse 
urns faithfully reproducing the work of great masters of the past The 
young are m the process of acquiring the skills of art Surely, young 
writers can benefit m similar fashion from structured composing 


1 Oraiving upon predelermtned story elements Most stones are con 
Structed from a combination of characters actions, locales time, 
and mood Some or all of these story elements can be supplied to 
students who have trouble inventing their oivn One technique is 
to compile cards bearing character possibilities (a hermit a CIA 
agent, a globe trotter, a crane operator, a male chauvinist, a tennis 
pro, a rock star, a race car dnver), location possibilities (at the top 
of the World Trade Center, on an expressway outside Denver, at 
Disney World, under the St Louts Arch, at the bottom of (he Grand 
Canyon, on the edge of the desert, deep in a redwood forest), time 
possibiiitiFs (at dawn, in the ram, one cold winter moming, as the 
stars came out, m 2000 AD), mood sellers (scary, powerful frantic, 
tired, worn-out, excited) Each kind of card is grouped in a different 
learning station pouch The student randomly selects a card from 
each, constructs a story from (he motley assortment chosen, and in 
so doing learns something about key components of short stones 
A tighter structure is a Sloiy Recipe in which the teacher supplies 
the specific combination of elements Here is a recipe for spider 
soup and one for octopus stew 


Recipe i Spider Soup 

I Start with one giant spider with long legs 
2. Add two fast flying flies 

3 Add a dash of suspense and a few grams of exatemeni 

4 Stir In these words urgrwf txelaoned caught hideous 

5 Set in a deserted garage at the crack of dawn 


Reetpe 2 Octopus Stew 

1 Hirow in an ociopus with only five tentacles 

2 Add one whale 

3 Mix m a pinch of humor 

4 Boil m a tablespoonful of these words suished exhausted immense 
dull 

5 Lay m the depths of the sea 

6 Serve with seaweed 


Using the stoiy ingredients outbned in the ^pe, **“,‘'''’'13, " S 
ong.nal stones A teacher can compose 

Store Reapes, and soon imaginative sludente mtt be prepai^g 
olhSs for the VVntmg Center Recipe Fde Words 
pes are slarf, odd, stir, * 0 // Me, set *»tl f'r«m “7' J'"'- 
L;, pioc/t, dost., 0 /cm grams a/, a crip of a Irlrt o/, a Wo of « s^on 
ful of Topics to draw upon are sharks, rabbits, seagu , p 
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munks, watermelons, squash, ladybugs, ants, mulbeny bushes, 
sassafras trees, grapefruit Recipes arc Tor soups, slews, chowders, 
casseroles, goulashes, mushes, crockpot dishes, pies, cakes, and 
breads 

2 Beginning with a given paragraph or sentence Student writers can 
start with a beginning paragraph and create ongina! middles and 
endings to stones, in the process learning the relationship between 
story beginnings and endings The teacher's beginning paragraph 
becomes a Story Starter that gels students over the initial problem 
of not knowing what to wnte The paragraphs provided need not 
be long, a few lines will do nicely 


Title . 


It was getting dark as 1 set out for home, and the deserted road filled 
uith shadows stretched ahead of me Because there was no one else on 
the road, I fell a bit fnghtened, and I walked quickly along As I neared 
the patch of darkness under ihc big oak that leaned its arms across the 
road, suddenly 

Once children have wntlen stones based on Story Starters, some 
wnters may decide to concoct additional ones filled with exciting 
words, children's onginal Story Starters are added to a card file in 
the wnling center along with a teacher's inventions, purchased 
Story Starter cards, and silent filmstnps that present beginning 
story events that children develop into stones 
3 Veroaltzing a Nonverbal Story Numbers of books rely totally on 
pictures to tell a story Children can write the script to accom 
pany these pictures Favorites for this activity are John Ham 
berge^s A Sleepless Day and The lazy Dog, Martha Alexander s 
Ouf, Out, Out, John Goodall's Naughty Nancy, Fernando Krahn s 
Who s Seen the Sassors^ and How Santa Claus Had a Long and Dif- 
ficult Journey Delivering His Presents, Jack Kent's The Egg Book 
Books such as Out, Out, Out have been recorded on silent fil^ 
^ips, which children can view and then translate into words 
ine nonverbal storyline provides the sequence of action — th® 
structure for student writing Or teams can cut away the bal 
loons containing the dialog of comic stnps Other students super 
impose the strips minus the balloons onto a piece of paper, there 
wnte ongmal dialog to fiU their own balloons 

J’^cdetermined Lines Many stones especially those 
^ or young children, gam their appeal from repetition o 
key lines Most readers ar. that repeat 


u . readers are familiar 

Seuss's Horton Hatches 


s Horton Hatches the Egg An elepham 
from hundred percent ' They remen?ber the repetition 

Pils "t u t., r? repeating cry of the fox in The Three 

Im'tvhear l ’ " h'"" your house down " « 

ort"on w' ■" - hnes that carry the story 

One wav to equally fun to concoct such patterns oneself 
phrases is to ^”5^80 children in storywriting with repetitw 
children and askln^rh 

asking them to listen to identify the key to story 


Wa/s to maK© commun cajon 
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success Rcpclitive sloncs to use besides those already men 
Honed include Bernard Waber s You Look Rtdtcuhus Sa^ Iht Rht 
noceros to the Hippopotamus Patricia Thornas s Stand Back Said 
the Elephant I m Comg to Sneeze Mirra Gmsburg s Hou the Si n 
Was Brought Back to the Sky Ellen Raskin s Mother Goose and Lit 
tie Nobody Harve Zemach s The Judge 
Once children have idenlined as a group the key to 
— the repeated phrases or sentences - they orally 
hve lale of their own The teacher guides group invention by ques 
tions that ask children to 

: SSlfe^rafisnrpSm"^^^ k'!' 

Affer'glp story inventing several group rnembeis wnte out the 

'■o^ne group of f f uTn'icVto'he nroKe s^;'’!; 
breathed such fiery breath that j ,j,e one below It can 

KEas&si-." 

that was so fiery he was not nice to be near He set out to find 

M?°Gi&‘‘~h cl^ffe ‘Doug a, id how can I roake roy hrea.h me. 

-“-'-TiESISHS'- 

o find King Lion King Lion Do g 

twice a day with Ultrabngm y ^ 

Participants toss out „ ,„g sk Mr 3M 



they settle on specific lines to be repeated These lines provide a 
structure around whicb story events are built and through which 
humor is injected into the story 

Children enjoy writing similar stones that have an element of 
personification as well as repetition Inanimate objects, things like a 
car, a snowplow, the sun, the moon, snow, rain, the wind are 
endowed with ability to talk and repeat a line throughout the 
— a line which again provides a structure for story invention and 
helps the young wnler sequence his/her thoughts in a logical way 
Questions to ask to tngger story invention are 


• What are things that this object actually does'^ 

• If the object (for example, a snowplow) could talk, what would it 
say as it goes about its task’ 

• What IS the final thing the object wiU do in our story’ What will 
it say at that point’ 


Young wnters brainstorming about a snowplow may deade that 
the plow ndes up and down streets, pushes snow off the roads so 
cars and trucks can pass, mounds snow up into big heaps for girls 
and boys to play on, blinks its red eye As it goes about these tasks, 
it warns "Gel out of my way 1 m coming'" This line is repealed on 
every page of the story 

Sometimes a pair of words or phrases repeated throughout the 
story can provide a structure for wnling and help the young wnler 
to organize his/her thoughts A little book tilled Fortunately oy 
Remy Charlip is perfect for introducing children to contrasts 
wnting Every page contains a pair of sentences, the first beginning 
Fortunately, the second. Unfortunately The first sentence descnbes 
something positive that is happening, with the backup sentence 
descnbmg the negative aspects of that happening Children can 
model their wnting after this book and can go on to invent wilhm 
similar structures In so doing they become familiar with organiza 
tional patterns available to them when they wnte Here are some 
other patterns for wnting Alternate a line beginning — 

• Promptly with one beginning Nevertheless, as m the sentences 
promptly at ten everyone marched into the audilonum Neverthe- 
and didn t start until eleven and everyone had to sit 


5cntercM*^°* ‘’'^g'nning On the other hand as m 

"‘ttter On the other hand 

• Witir north dunng the winter 

TOH an h ‘’'Btnn.ng Or w,ll’ a? m . 

* /'/.*' *^‘""‘"8 '*1.1 teas m , 
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I, J oil' so mich J, ; mtl 0 Somelimes Ihe wnting structure con be 
itven tighter Children composing within Ihe stnetnres of / mel 0 
must follow with a describing sentence beginning 11 nns Or chil- 
dren inventing lines to follow f ifrenmnf 1 avis can be “ked to 
include many color words in their sentences Using Uj^is Ulter tech 
nique modeled after a suggestion by Kenneth Koch 
Kline asked each of her third graders to contribute to a class daarn 
book a patterned line with many descnptivc words Some of the 
lines children invented were 

1 dreimed 1 was a little blucbird on a rainbow over magic fan hills Ol"'"') 

! dr^^eS ! ZZ l pumle and pink kangaroo sil.ingon Ihe moon wallmgfor 

.d^ardira^whrie's'i^lanmellmgin.hewd^^^^^^ 

1 dreamed I vsas a green Donald Dock living in a key hole (|iH> 

5 Modeling lontins a/tcr oilier 

proposes that children """ studcnl who wrote the title line 

poems that have been wntt^ „ (1973) was model- 

li Koch's book Rose Wirre Dirf 77.«^Rcd^ (19^) w ^ 

mg a verse after William Blake s ^6 . working with Mr 

Blake addressed the tiger directly - . ^tuo "poetry idea" he 

Koch addressed Ihe rose '"..Xm 'nSmm wh.ch^^u^are talking 
gave his young wnters was ^ ^ yo„ can ask it anything 

to a beautiful ihe uower^o do this because you 

;fc-4rc:rTiik'rorAZ^i:^xS^ 

ham Wordsworth's "To the Cuckoo ^a„5C_" glake's ' Lihle 

Teachers can choose K°herl Bums ^ .-ocean,' and ask Its 
Lamb," or with older 'iX “Kas followed the d.reclive 

teners to identify in what ways e p logether ft we 

of the Dr Doolittle song what one should we choose 

could talk to ihe animals or any a class 

What would we say? ^-ontribules to a cooperative piece 

poem-making m which r'f5?"%5peciany m opp« ^ 

^ On other occasions, children P 7 graders enjoy glory 
introduced to more J^^nterglonfies the 

ooems" — poems in which the wnwr ^ inc ome 

something or someone »» "Tlie Daffodils," Upop 

Wordsworth's "The S^'5^Yvh^man s I Hear Amenca Smgmg . 

Westminster Bridge , g[,ons to use to motivate 

Robert Frost s ' Birches ^ . g really "Wrn on to 

SSS&-bSES£i“ 

ideas into a class P'«' hafa' 

something that particuMy hcl S „jy„B,„cIude 

Other forms to use with ,.5^, feyer- , 

. the .alking-to-yourself poem, see Vach 

yiWtng slu'I'ul'y 



See Came Slegais 
Nashery m Langvags 
Arts vo! 54 no 7 
(October 1977) 767-774 
II provides samples ♦'om 
Ogden Nasb ader wh ch 
youngsters can model 
the f own verses 



• the everything is-wrong poem (the opposite of a glory poem), 
see VV S Gilbert s "To the Terrestrial Globe by a Miserable 
Wretch or W H Davies' "Leisure", 

• the confession poem, see A E Housman's "When I Was One 
and Twenty " 


P® 2 d Ronald and Barfaa'a 
Cramer "Wn ng by 
Language Ads 
52(Oc'db“M975) 1011 
6*«c*- a to P^oh Van 
A en Language* 
£/po encci XT 
Ccn"rix'''C3 or (Bos on 
on ‘ n 1976) 
e<pnc a / Appong x B 
Bool'S V nPa-a"*^ 
Langjag^Use'j. as 
’'•03'' *0 Cl Id ens 
W rg 


A comprehensive anthology such as Untermeyer's A Treasury of 
Great Poems (Simon and Schuster, 1942) will provide a wealth of 
models for these forms of expression 
Favonte stones can likewise become models for students who 
pattern their stones loosely after the favonte one In this kind of 
wnting the model supplies the story structure Ronald Cramer in an 
article in the October 1975 Language Arts proposes that the model 
can at times supply even the structure for sentences wntten He 
relates how second and third graders created stones modeled after 
Bill Martin's David Was Mad Martin's story begins 

D3\id was mad 
MAD’ MAD' ANGRY* 

He was so angr> that he kicked the 
NS all as hard as he could 
Hf (clt hot — all RED inside 

The children's cooperative version begins 

Dastd svassad 

SAD' SAD' UNHAPPY* 

He nas so sad he slas ed in his room 

for an hour 

He (ell bad — aU BLUE inside 


H°Ws FWl’v"Sm‘*^ for modeling include Ruth Krauss A 

lip s ivh/i Sd r"c’!iFrvhrB"ad ' ‘ir;-' 

Hoff Katharina aL Luck'. Barbara Emberley's Drummer 

X.WsSr‘r„s.®asTefulamA^'’""^ Rulh Krauss ^ln.a X 1V«* 
Rierson Johnson s Ul s Rossetti s What Is Pink’ and 

Jfter these fine book« v« Modeling their wnting 

and sequence ^ Vvnters are learning how to organize 

tcncc pa^fer^is ATRo^r handle a vanety of sen 

1011) explains fianj fine 
si>les were siemfiuniiv . n lhal their writing and painting 

painters Often m ihe^n" h> the work of other svnters and 

men and women delibir*^!!!!!^ ^ learning to wnfe or paint these 
the> admired most In tii ^ imitated those wntcrs and painters 
tion, believing it io bd» teachers have often avoided imiW 

Imitation should be enr«.f"” j V ‘"tmoral in fact it is neither 
good can come of it * ”ged, for if one imitates excellence onl) 
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Thinking, rianning, and Wriling. In this section consideration 
has been given to wavs to engage children m thinking out, plotting 
out, and renting out Many of these ways start as oral experiences in 
which children think plan, and rente together, in the process acquit 
mg the skill, self-assurance, and desire to rente independently Wnt- 
inS on their own, children apply the techniques for relating 
sequencing, and structuring ideas they have been 'O’^S ™ ” 

group Here are a fere bnef ideas for building renting skills and 

1" Wnlmg can be structured to elicit contrast vvords haieceer nrurr- 
Ifirlrss, on Ifie olf.rr hand Tor example, a teacher ^ an expere 

rnrch*t-Trrb.rei“sur^rn“sr^^^^^^^^^^^ 

non to compose only the *>eg'00' B siatmn Later children 

placed in a large envelope tackc p starter from the enve- 

retum to the station, draw at random a sto^ sUrter 

lope, odd a story middle, P®'-' ,,nd,ng to a story chosen at 
later children return again to ad S completed, 

random from the s«°"l'"'^'''°P'„,ecL Xldren are asked to 
some are protected J story patts'more cohesive 

addtransitionalwordstomake the o^ p pa„ „( 

3. Children can be encouraged ^raVe Words that have 

which starts with the sarne word or pnras 
worked well for children in the past 


. Listen my children 
gcous thought ) 

» Imagine that 

here ) 

» Come fly with me 
why ) 

Have you ever - 


(Stretch your imagination 

(Tell where, when, 

(Make up something to fol- 
II looked like 


Inw that IS fantastic ) it looseu 

. I saw the ugliest 

for ugliest ) whether ^iT^h 

• 1 asked a (an) . — Teoii^- iTk 

• I met a (an) somethins different for each 

repetition ) 

. Hncourago children .0 write slo^k^^ 

with the same word and inci^_ 

• What a stroke of good 

Wi.l«sk'*""» 3'a 


Young»f cri idren can 

each contrDi/eapage to 
a class book each page 

beg hnng “DO you ever 

seeaiall 

includ ngthe tall obi«t 

Oiher panems are DO 

you ever seeaimy 
7 pd you ever see a 
foonO Ddyou 

ever see a square 

7 Obiects named 
most be thngs that are 
never tall iny round 



VVhat a disaster’ 

(On each page children tell a good fortune and a misfortune ) 

• Possibly — 

Definitely 

• Unquestionably 

Maybe 

• Please 

Please don't 




John 

rth grade boy writes a longer paragraph about his mother 
Haw mothers are 


How mothers are 

tVlien yc^ hav^a^pmW^ w ® of water and some pil 

you u-e bad mofliCT mnhavl°J" '"'P '."lo 

mother feeh sorrv wi.^ ® whooping and some time ) 

SoTietimes vkhen vour something and blamed it 

you Sometimes when r*”** nped your mother wiU have ‘ 

Wien you run awav anH 


sometimes vkhen vour . something and blamed it oi 

you Sometimes y®“f mother wiU have to ho 

y run away and come back your Nfolher v 

111 !>/ 
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Building and Refining YourTeachingSkills 

• Devise an acti’ ity to help children identify similarities aniw^ . 
related facts Dcmsc one to help children sequence th«r ntes 
logical!) 

• Design a creatue planning guide that children can use to plot out 
before tliey vnte out In designing the guide, you will find if most 
helpful to focus on one kind of writing — descnptions, adventure 
stones, mystery stones Ask yourself What are the key components 

of this form of wnting"? ] 

• Concoct a recipe for a story after the models given on page 3^ ] 

Concoct several story starters to place m a story starter box fot 1 
fourth graders J 

• Locate a book or poem that provides a good model for student writ* 
ing Identify the elements that make that book a productive model j 

• Create som<* aUemating andfor repehlive lines that could provide a i 

structure for student wnling in the pnmarv erades or in the upper 
elementary grades r j e> | 

• If I'OU are teaching, trv one of the above in your dass 


Sentencing 

^ paragraph descnbmg his reaclion W 


can plav snow'^^M ^^rywhere there is snow il is fun to play 

"'or" ^ ^ 




glad When you bum jour clothes she 11 be vet) unhappy And when you 

bum your hand j our mother will say you should not play with fire When 
you write m a school book your mother will holler at you and punish you a 
hole week 

Arnold 


VVhal slrenglhs and weaknesses does the reader note in Johns and 
Arnold's writing? Quite clearly, both boys have a wealth of ideas o 
express John wntes of snowball Hghts and angels in the snow Arnold 
cites speafic things he assoaates with his mother, many of which add 
interest lo his composition Just os cleatly , both John and Amoldhave 
problems manipulating sentences John has not yet learned '■'J'™ 
senlencc ends and Ihc next begins, he does not know he "“l" 

lo indicate sentence beginnings and endings On the 
Arnold can write complete sentences and can ,o 

nings and cndtngs He has moved, moreover, j pauses 

complicated sentence patterns His is a pro em . j 

within sentences and of ovenvorking fS hfeoCid bra 

to introduce subordinate ideas W.th |USt a 
good writer Let us consider ways lo give that help to children 
they develop skill in handling sentence patterns 

Acquiring Basic Sentence Sense. 

onzed the definition “A sentence is a 6” p j jq 

complete thoughl '■ U''S«“,"?n^;s''iS^sSmg. pSipl^ expr^ess cim- 
express complete thoughts phrases Today Im 

plrtc thoughts through ""S '' hmllng sentence sense 
gmsts arc proposing that a belter ^ppro gradually acquire a 

IS to have children h"o pLrtcdness'ot a sentence and 

fundamental understanding of the two p sentence beginnings and 
the way wntcis use capital letters to signal senten g 
punctuation marks to signal sente huildinc a conception of the 

^ Here rs how one teacher went a^u of sentences wiih his third 
iwo-partedness (sub)ect of systemaUc work tends lo 

relmm?u‘Sd”rtSxC^»- 

what earlier. In the second grade 2, ,t„rd 

Mr Roscnfeld distributed a pbf«' djssmom Boor 

craders gathered around an open are .,nlatie. Joe ani Tom, won 

the conicst. hi up the sky, Ike popped ol ona, d'S P 
girl m mu class, hoe horses, ron ouiau, ’ ,3, ya,M af «e 

footed Lm, olo lunch, Jf « “W «» «■' 
moon, mode o homerun fk' 

S“usmtsco.tFor^sman'sUa*»«^«''« 

^ Kosenfetd placed his 

ry=etcSq|nJ%/»^^^ 

sJdenl held up made, kooicnm, 


forming senlencesifom 

subiects/pred cates 







4 

0 ^ rfv 

*//o-p2-«<fTecs & 

epr. 


combine it v\Uh the part already on the floor and to read aloud the 
resulting sentence He asked, "Does that sound like a sentence no^%’ 
Wflien the children responded ^Mth a "yes," he asked again, ' Does it 
look like a sentence’* The children quickly responded with a "no, 
explaining the need to capitalize the a and to end with a penod Mr 
Rosenfeld handed a small cuisenairc rod to a student who placed it as 
a period, he handed a long cuisenairc rod to another student who 
used it to underline the letter to be capitalized He did this so that he 
would not have to write on the cards and so that he could use them 
again 

Then the teacher split the sentence in two again and inquired 
* Can anyone use hishcr card to make another sentence from one of 
these sentence parts’ ' Marty positioned won the contest after a ^ir/ m 
ny class and read the resulting sentence Jill placed the card 
before made a homerun They added capitalization and punctuation 
signals using the cuisenaire rods At that point Rosenfeld asked for 
\olunteers to place cards that could serve as the first part of a sentence 
beneath the subject parts already m place As one partiapant posi- 
tioned John s dog in the column and a second positioned the fireworks, 
Rosenfeld placed a card labeled Subject at the head of the column and a 
card labeled Predteate at the head of the other column "VVho can add 
predicate parts to these new subject parts’" he queried 
Eventually all the cards \/ere in position, as indicated on the chart, 
in some instances children had to shift the painng of subject and 
predicate parts to make all sentences meaningful 



P The Sreworits | 
pTwet/e boys j 



won corsesl I 


matSo a homerun. I 


bailed at the rnooa i 


wafted a3 Pie way hone I 
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Mr Roseirfcld added other equation orming hbels at the t op 1° d anty 
the two-oartedness of sentences, the labels ivere Sentence ana 

rsTudenrs manipulated the sentence parts sh.fl.ns subjects and 
;jcates to hm." other sentences/, "'S 

rather ridiculous (for example, Johns dog p felt that 

they adhered to the subject + predicate equation the players 

they were valid sentences oncinal subjecl/pred.cate sen 

The youngsters next each “ .®^ 35 „tcnce betiveen the 

tence on strips Each ? ihe parts on the floor with 

subject and predicate and to ^ ,,ch child had 

appropnate punctuation and “p dropped them into 

taken a turn the teacher gathered “/.^'''’"“ge wntmB center Chil 
a large man.la envelope /<> PUced them ‘ me wnh g^^ _ 

tT„^n\1uV,^^^St'rrre'“es and write a humorous 
paragraph including those three sentences 
FIGURE 8 6 A Sentencing Activity 
Cut elongated snakes liom 

to ng sSme space between wrO^n M ,rto an envelop 

saw p3nte K »» sos*® '“S'"*' """ “ 

Ch KJren go w ® on lo kv 

tencesinlhe process 



.WSS=3=r^iii 

ences from word P^^^penence cbildren not only sentence 

^;e“o7 mrnr^ires buf h-^bo m stmetui -d sound 

-anip^e’'mS?p::.f= 

variety of ways kernel sentence 

Soil, lie Patirras pcS?” mdSnS’^ 

rarnmsrn^c^^necronLtweenacbddsu 

Wftag skfitoiiy 


wm ng sentences with two 
parts parts may be cal«d 
subject and predcaie or 
noun phrase and verb 
phrase 


Related sentence-bu Id ng 

lechhOUB 

SI tan old wndow shade 

in halffrorr' bottom to top 
Chtdrer\ pr ni subiecl 
parts on the lell ball 
pred cates on thergni By 

taisng and tower ng the 

eS ch!drer,comt«ne 

subjects wthdilerent 

pred cates to rrtake 



Pattern 1 


FIGURES? Patterns 
for Writing 


Serrter>CT— * 1 Subject (ot rioun PWaseTj + | predcale (of Vert? Phrase) 


/ 

Words that t"*! 
who or what 

/ 

Verb words 

Words that tell how 
when where 

Example My fnertd 

waived 

slowfy down the street 

Pattern 2 

1 SerrtefKe—J Subject (or Noun Phrase) 1 

+ I Predicate (or Verb Phrase) 1 

/ 

V/ords that lefl 

1 who or what 

Verb words 

\ 

Words that teH 
what or whom 

1 Example Tom 

saw 

•his (rrend 

Pattern 3 

Sentence —4 Subject (or Noun Phrase) | 

+ j PrecScate (or Verb Ptwase) 1 

7 

Words that tell 
whoorwhal 

/ 

Verb words 

Words that ten 
to what or to 
whom 

Example The rabbits 

gave Fiver 

theiob 

Pattern 4 

1 Sentence — ^ Subject (or Noon Phrase) | 

1 + 1 Predicate (or Verb Phrase) | 

/ — 
1 WonJs that teO 

1 whoorwhat 

Unking verb 
words 

\ 

Words that describe 
the subject words 

1 Example The house 

» 

pnk. 

Pattern 5 

Sentence —4 Subject (or Noun Phrase) 

1 + 1 PreiScate (or Verb Phrase) 1 

/ 

Words that leil 
whoorwhat 

/ 

Unking verb 
words 

\ 

Words that again 

tell who or what 

Example Washington. D C 

» 

our capita 


Ways 10 male CTnmun, 


on corne into act on 



patterns and his/her ability to write a pliusible hypothesis is that the 
child who has had considerable practice writing m many patterns vviU 
begin to sense the essence of a sentence (see page 318 for patterns for 
writing) . 

Teams can compete to see who can compose within a time penod 
the greatest number of sentences adhering to a particular pattern 
Uter the class judges sentences as each team displays 
wnllcn on individual slnps and laid onl on (he floor wilh labels so 
that the structure is apparent 

Children can expand sentences or as “[J" 

puts 11 (hey can make sentences grow A a^d 

words on the sentence clothesline - words ““"'f “"^e pair 
— in reverse sentence order swim alltgalots C i . ^ 

and Ihen add ad|ecttves adverbs and 

sentence b) writing them on cards and ‘■‘PPjJ’E j spirit a 

Then they shift to other k'™' SeT/houU keeJp^^^^^^^^^^ 

Uger 71, c iiioiikry nos o/«iif can include the appro 

and capitahzition markers ready so mat pup 

pnatc signals , „cludes an exercise simi 

If teachers are using a language J™ . .a „ 5 e the exerase to 

lar to the one shown in the maigtn I y _ . discovered 

reinforee rather than introduce *5 “"^ 5^5 g book or workbook 
that having children simply he concept fully There is 

docs not allow them opportunity to P building as children 

:,yrt(^^S?bS[frroxT°nllnrrnrpr^^^^^^ 

Iransfowtatioits To ‘Encourage ^nfcn^ bmlding^^ 

of the basic patterns one children construct sentences Mr 

floor into a composing stage wh 

Lombard distributes phrase Lcn the door turn off that 

cracks take your luni raise your hand op numbers of 

loud radio close Ih. open lundou get placing . I on the 
cards bearing the word you retains o p„l ,o complete 

composing stage and asking a ^ass of possibilities w ic 

this sentence’ Mr Lombard gets ^ Other participants contnb 

are laid beneath a predicate , fhen Lombard asks students 

ute their you cards under a ^ ' students by third grade 

to try to say the sentences ‘"X unspoken m 

are able to see that the subject p jesulls by eliminating . 

He labels hiiprretiue the f °“P‘"8 X ,o refer to the ^ 

having applied that label he hegms j , follow this 
pSs ll Deef^ehve Sentences^Tlre ^“‘■g^pfoyce, „pg„,wc,y as 
with storywntmg in which imp -allenis A 

described in the next sectio *"*®^”*®*^*’^^ /,„u mot/irr 

Much the same can P' I""' w,,, /.as co».r S»»"' “ri", 
teacher can provide phrase ca d H, ,„o re ^ 

l.«trSOiies/teppuifl f „g„h arc goms '» B"’* ^luat.on and 

ban, the radio is loo loud lire i ,n)eclinS P"”" 

Children build sentences from P 

vvifigskiiuiy '’■» 


■y 

Sugges on 
Students can use a 
pyram d shape as a to m 
nwhchlo expand 
sentences 

All galore sw m 
G een a galofs swm 
Many green a l gafo s sw m 
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capitalization signals Asked What v\ord must vve shift to convert 
our statements into questions^ they shift linking or helping \erbs 
and change the capitalization and punctuation signals They go on to 
write original questions with appropriate punctuation Eventually a 
teacher can introduce other patterns that require a question ^^rk — 
patterns beginning with Which What Where Who Whom When 
and How or ending with an upward nsc of the voice Oral work with 
question patterns is essentia! so that pupils relate the question mark 
with the upward inflection of voice The same is true with exdama 
tions since they have a vocal equivalent — excitement in the voice A 
fun follow up IS to wnic a repetitive story each page of which begins 
with a different wh question word 


Repetitive Patterns Using repetitive patterns Mary Jaye a kindergar 
ten teacher prompts her five year olds to write sentences in a van 
ety of patterns She supplies a pattern for the youngsters who 
repetitive books m which each page contains a sentence in the pat 
tern The children first dictate the pages to Ms Jaye or a classroom 
helper and eventually draw an illustration to accompany each p3g? 
Later they share their pages with the class Some useful easy pah^^® 
arc given bclovv Note that they introduce children to declarative 
intcnogative imperative and even exclamatory patterns 

• J Can Books each page patterns I can - Can you 

? Children wntc pages like I can run Can you 

run’ I can tiptoe Can you tiptoe’ 

• 1 Like Books each page begins I like ‘if'l 

tinucs with an exclamation Children wnte pages like I ^ 
loons PopM like skating Ouch' Hike flying Zoom' 

• Look Books each page patterns Look' See the - — ' 


the sky 

May I Books 


Children wnte Look' See the airplane It if 


each page patterns May 


Exclamation' Children 

pages like May I go skating’ Skating is fun Crash' May I go swim 
ming’ Swimming is fun Splash' 

Slightly more sophisticated repetitive patterns are 

let s Talk Books each page patterns Let s talk about 
— followed by a line telling something about 
. *he first sentence ^ . 

the first page asks Do you want to know a secret 
Successive pages begin Do you know tLt — — " 

a Jaye mlroduces a pattern by shan"? 

with the rhdH ””11^ ^y brainstorming some similar aanten 
firs^ of cour^ n 'nd.v.duals dictate to a senbe At 

or them N,rh 2'™ = = ‘’"ST'esl 

be fore S,„^,’^''37 example ivrote a See Book lO*' 

SceNickc> 

See Santa Qaus 


^ //S/stoma A( 


’ ton cofTip r-o a'l on 



A. good source is Eve 
MeniaTi. ii Doesn't AWays 
Have to Rhyme (Wolfe 
City. Te*/ Atheneum, 
1965) 


I remembered lhal — 

Lazying along — . 

1 saw that . 

Rushing by 

I knew that .. 

(Children concoct additional lines that begin with an -ing word; they 
can change the word supplied in the model.) 


Combining Sentences. Students can compose within given patterns to 
learn how to handle sentence-combining processes, or what has been 
called "compounding." This was seen in the lesson with Rosie's 
described earlier, in which children wrote sentences with a string of 
prepositional phrases and verbs based on story models. It is easy to 
write pieces with a series of prepositional phrases. Here is a simple 
pattern for writing: 





(Children add words thsl tell where.) 


Or students play with a series of imperative verbs, at the same tu?® 
playing with synonyms. A basic pattern for writing is Don't run. 

I ren string out a series of walk-synonyms down the page to pht 
duce a poem-like piece similar in structure to some pieces by Eve 


Merriam: 


Don't run. 

Walk, 
stroll, 
saunter, 
slow up, 
shuffle along, 
creep by, 
dilly-dally, 
poke along, 
take your time, and 
drag your feet. 

There is no rush, you know. 


Wo7kts?udc''nTsTefe JoThe ,h 

these beginning worts or phr^slr"™^ to find words to string «' 
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Ways to make commumcat; 


on come into action 



Sentence combining patterns are of an endless \anet) One vana- 
tion IS to start with an abstraction and provide speafic examples as in 


Noise IS the radio blanng late at night, 
people shouting at one another, 
trucks roanng 
horns blasting 


other beginnings to this combining pattern J,* 

Honesty fs , Fnendship is , Brown is L m 

tem to manipulate, for each item m the senes must be " 

structure to o*ers For example, if the first i*™ 1" ^^' 1 ' 

something, all items must name something if the Bist item 
an-m^f word, all must 
Easier patterns are 

. in which the wnter stnngs 

rnU^Tarnesofo^ii^f^^P-tedbyeomm^^^^^ 

• ^.'s 

' 

imaginative phrase in each slot 

It IS important to jf.? m’’the mSd'one child^prinls the 

sentence pattern and ' „„ a large sheet Olhere ch«k 

model with commas and conju ,*1 jq delemiine whether they 

their onginal versions ,2l' “ mndamental m patlems where 

have punctuated it accurately coniunclion can produce run ons 

failure to include a comma and/or a “gnneing a senes of Imperative 
- as would be the case ^ ""I .hafpaS should consider why 

verbs together Children handling that pan 

the end is an essential part of the sen ^ common error, teachers 

Because wnlmg mm' silences so that young wnlen 

will need to stress ways of combining j sludenls with pans of 

avoid the run on trap Ob'! "'>y comm, and con|unction 

seritence stops they can loin with the aid or 

I ran after Sue, bull could 

not catch her 

In 1976 we went to France, 
m *, . _ icfTT we ivcnt to 

whereas in W'' 

England 


Examples 

» I ran after Sue 
I could not catch her 
• In 1976 we went to France 
In 1977 we went to England 


Children hang the stops “"^*''k“;;'“J^il'tuallT'*’Bl’ 

lion cards and punctuation markers 

equation 

WiingskW 



CorrbJned Scnlerce 


Subj&cl + Predicate, Coniunctlon 
Subject + Predicate i 

Children write samples that adhere to the equation with advanced stu 
dents progressing to more sophisticated equations 

r~ 1 

I Combined Sentence ► Subject + Predicate, ! 

I Subject + Predicate. Conjunction 

[ Subject -f Predicate ’ 

Within the requirements of the equation, young people write their 
oivn samples, oftentimes drawing on imaginative content to give their 
sentences a fantastic quabty Later, editing their original composi- 


Comblned Sentence Subject + Predicate, 

Subject + Predicate 


tmns, they refer to the equations, wnting troublesome patterns inside 
their wnling folders After composing, children check their sentences 
against the equations to determine if they have included the conjunc- 
tion and commas where necessary 


Sentenas By middle grades young people begin to rely on 
ccOTplex sentences to express involved relationships Most youngsters 
too ^ structunng and punctuating the sophisticated sen 

tenm they are now composing This is the time to try a class activity 

onri^ira^od,*'*'' sentences by inserting 

nunc£^m^‘"5!i; ''“‘ioirts write out a senes of phrase and 

punctuation cards such as the ones given below 


Connecting Words, 
or Subordmators 

Verb Phrases 


although, since, while, when, 
after, just as, if, as, wherever, 
because 

was predicted, rained, was 
late, missed the bus, am her 
best fnend, invited me to h^ 
party, was m the gym, pul 
balls away, arrived, climbed 
on, had been in school ten 
minutes, dismissed us, was 
gelling interesled, 
study tonight, will get an ' A 


WanioTOVBcoumrKar, 


-on come into action 



Noun Phrases 


tomorrow go is nghl behind 
me entered the room stopped 
talking 

she the school bus ^ve the 
principal the lesson my dog 
everyone somesno'' it 1 
and 10 additional I cards 


Commas 

Penods 

Capitals 


Ten comma cards 
Ten period cards 
Numbers of long cuisenairc 
rods to mirk capitals 


Labels 


FourSUBjCCTlabils four 
PREDICATE labels two 
SUBORDINATOR labels 


Sludents d>s.nbulc the cards f tapes d'e 
The teacher places the pnnapa! i^rodittte part to complete 

the board and asks students „D,tjl,ja(jon markit in 

the sentence Children fh^°havc possible SUBJECT part' 

the sentence Those who think they P. which this can label 

place cr tape Ihc.r cards beneath P"Sitc catdVlo the tubiact 

SUBJECT Students next try to m thcir^Pjrodj^l^^^^^^ Dy lUSShnS 

parts already in place l^*ticling that iwenU sentencis They 

cards young people should be able jaw abiding sen 

add punctuation and capitalization tn ^oiialization are part of 

tends Inndentally since punctu^ ,s helpful to 

the conventions of wnting the phrase 

beginners , ^.h.idrcn check each sentence to 

When all the parts arc m * ,11 Jc numbers since twenty 

;fnXr°w,n"h«fb”?en"Sn,p<«ed and only ten pened ear 

^Tc^ntx, , 0 b ,s to -brb,...a.e 

guidance cbddrcn can Irans^rm another ^ r«u 

Lbordinaturs they still hold by inaert E O” '^i’1 

may be Alihcush some srm e u « P"^ bbels so that the pal 

they add the comma between „,hot senimees by plan E 

tern IS apparent Students eon lnu .rntence 

word and phrase cards below thosetn 



WTien children have inserted and juggled cards to form ten sen- 
tences, they take the next step — shifting a sentence so that the subor 
dinator is between the clauses, and taking out the comma mi 
rained although some snow was predicted. Using the remaining labeling 
cards, children construct the equation for the pattern and shift t e 
other sentences into the new pattern 


I Subject! 

I tiog I 


I Predicate | | Subordinator | \ Subject ~j j Pfedlcate~| Q 


1 1 1 1 1- 


1 IS nghl behind me { | where-zej- | | 

1 1 so nD 


Groups of three can repeat the activity with the same cards at a learn 
mg station where they go for additional practice with the pattern 
Later the cards are mounted on a bulletin board where the sentenc 
provide a visual reminder of wnling patterns 
Having begun to build an understanding of sentence-inserting p 2 
terns, children should write onginal sentences If partiapants I'm e 
their sentences clearly on stops, they cut them apart between clause 
and try to mix and match parts with parts friends have _ 

visually stoking activity is to stick the first half of a long sentence smp 
to the left side of a classroom comer with the second half taped to i 
nght The comer forms a visual reminder of the junction between tn 
halves, a junction occupied by subordinator or comma 
Once students have maiupulated complex sentences, the) wp 
equations for the patterns and model sentences to the inside of tn 
writing folders \^en editing pieces for "pubbcation/' writers cn 
their sentences against the models to see if they have written any cotrt 
plex sentences and have punctuated correctly 


Sentencing- A Cross-Section of Activities. One of the most basi 
wnling skills a person must acquire is ability to compose sentences 
As has been shown, this skiU does not come simply from memorizes 
a pat definition It most probably comes through many dive^e 
^counters with sentences and sentence wnling For this re^ 
schTOls daily must provide children with the opportumty to hea ' 
”^o>pulale sentences, engaging them simultaneously « 

sentenc, niarks at ends of sentences, of commas in oomp 

PV™*' o' oopital letters at sentence starts Below are a 
brief ideas for more sentence work 

sentence card dominoes, domino ca^ 
domno Sed^r'"’"" '"‘f players receive foo 

Each olaver i.v™”' "* dealer One domino is exposed on the fa ^ 

card to others ^iTlhe rfr “ sentence by 

a card draws on, f of"®;" on the table A player who cannot a 
The nlavi ^i, r''®" The next player then takes a tuW 

Sentence hfsdier hand 15 dWlared winner Not 

ntences formed must make sense, with the dealer acting as |odga 




-jf»ccrv>rnto3cU30 








2 Make two pari puzzles in pgsaw style with sub, eels ^ P“' 

oredicates on the other Cut a number of such puziles from index 
Lrdratd ZZ a bL Children mus. malch sub, eel puzzle parts 
With predicate puzzle parts 




VVho has seen the wind’ 

Neilherlnoryou 

But when the leaves hang trembling 
The wind is passing ihrougn 
VVho has seen Ihe wind? 

BuV:?.^'ri"av'sbo.down.hr,rhrads 

The \vind is passing by , has 

L^af/^sSK 

grass’ Who has held _ ? firstling pattern can 

original VVho has ,n^e Rossetti quest S F 

6 Children who have wn 5 jo repeal as VVh) do 

expcnmcnlwith othcrq e Basic pa' "" are 

the besmumg 

si- TV 




La"5^on 'is 

in his po^ "April 
Ran Song" V/ nfe 
v.*o do ‘Ut !*« 
fa n 

A tf<iyn g O’ p cf wads 
n ^"x: po’^'n beg n 

s~o /• "Tf’i** fa n 
Cb d e*! //Tt’ rg abo'jt 
snf« v*"'‘id hai 
canba awt’nop^ ^rn 


■? How can ^ What is 

’ In stractunng their writing, children can alter 

nate a questioning line with a statement line Allow time for ora 
shanng so that children have the opportunity to interpret punctua 
tion vocally 

7 A pleasurable expenence is to interpret fundamental sentence 
tuation with sounds Read a paragraph to the class stopping at each 
punctuation marker Listeners must interject the appropriate punc- 
tuation by making a predetermined sound ding-dong = exclam^ 
tion plunk plunk = penod, whooo = question mark, coooo -- 
comma 


Building and Refining Your Teaching Skills 

• Use the lesson sequence on pages 324-26 as a model for structunng 
a lesson on dialog or direct quotation Prepare the necessar) sen 
tence cards and punctuation markers for students to use m building 
sentences like Watch out for the undertow* shouted Bruce ® 
sure to vary ' saying words, include called out, exclaimed cne 
uhispered for example Think too about how you could use conu 
strips to introduce the concept of dialog 

• Locate a poem or story that you feel would serve as a good one 
intfoduang children to a particular sentence pattern Structure ^ 
activity based on the poem or story you have found To gel starter 
in doing this exercise, check Enc Carles TTte Mixed up Chamelfori 
With its repetitive if then pattern this delightful book is superb for 
mtroducing the cause and effect sentence structure 

• Concoct a line through which children can practice a particular 
tern For example to practice adjective clauses children write lines 

beginning I saw 3 that — — ' 

In the blanks they write outrageous content I saw a wild lion 
was larger than ten regular lions I saw a monstrous leopard that 
V as covered with pink spots 

• Tr> one of sour ideas with a group 


~ * Summary Thought or Two , , _ 
acouire ihi. ih know how important it is to help 

mSmStlon so necessary .f written com 

to think IS an mi As this chapter has pointed out ^ 

to Sate deas an?” ''"'"'8 Tt 

thinking wntfne skiHs children grow in 

»ng wiSin .. '^>thm the chapter include compc^ 

plouine guides aid * Predetermined structure pre P*^^f”*^,n- 
>ngs of fai-is * separating brainstormed facts into related 




2?a // 


C Orv-xAi 


r-oa— on 



Senlencing skills are equally neccssaiy Children must ^ 

sentence sense so that they will wnle out ^plete sentences mte 
than frasmenls or run-ons They must be able to 
sentence patterns, expand and transform basic pa , 
insert sentences In the next chapter ,ve will consider other skill 
rclaled to punctuabon. capitalization and usage 
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Understanding 
language and 
language usage- 
managing the 
whole lot 


“Won 1 use a word " Humpty Dumpl/ sa'd 
in rather a scornful lone it mearts just what I choose (t to mean — neither more rvsr less 
The question is " sa d Alice whether you can make words mean so many d fferenf 
things 

"The quest on is sa d Humpiy IXimpty which is to be master — that s aH 
Alice was much too puzzled to say anything so after a mmute Humpiy Dumpty begsf' 
again “They ve a temper sonneolthem — part cularfy verbs they re the proudest— 
adjectrves you can do anything with but not verbs — however I can manage the whole 
of them' 

Through the Looking Glass 


4 

build ng words and 
phrases into log cally 
sequenced sentences 


Fourth graders were gathered around that portion of open classroorn 
floor known to them as the Composing Slage The reading group had jusi 
read silently the fable '‘The Rooster and the Pearl" in The Magic 
Rather than asking questions to check children's comprehension j 
fable, Jeanne Smith used a word and phrase card technique . 

composed a senes of cards that when put together summanzed 
Rooster and the Pearl "The cards were/4 rooster, Aha, He, AfarmefsvA}^ 
She, Well, He, To each his own, he said, pecked happily at hts corn, said 
rooster, I, snatched tt up with delight, sato the pearl, picked up the pearl, ana, 
he said, came upon a pearl, here ts something to eat, discovered it 
corn, would rather have food than pearls As one can see by analyzing the 
words and phrases, Jeanne Smith had cut up eight sentences, genera y 
dividing each sentence or clause Between subject and 

maintaining as units conversational indicators such as /te sold andsflw''' 

rooster. 


At random she distributed the cards to the children and diTe^° 

o up your cards so that everyone can see what we have here Tn ■ 

^ asked Who do you think holds a card that could begin the story c 
^ fro™ question and eoopera 

the young people reconstructed the Story r _ 

lo ""'^e forced to juggle pieces already m pl»^ 

S°o* Puzzl^"'’' ‘■nd all pieees would fit into tb 


m^nin^lhth ‘he hues of the story aloud, express'"^ 

rerLTthewt™'"^™'''” "here necessary When theyMj 

did not hlveT '^denl remarked ihat the senten^ 

XXad.ne to signal the pauses that were needed 

were develoum youngsters had been working on punctuation 
ere developing a ctmception of the relationship between punctf 
on of sentence meaning At that ooint, Ms Smith tof 


and communicating fP relationship between p 

outherpunS r w'T At that point, Ms 

had patnTeS Se " dn -u "“‘‘a* ou« 

nd on which she had drawn commas, penods, q 
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lion marks exclamation marks and e bbcU 

two marks one on each of tis o opposne ‘“'es 
to the participants One bj one children added marks to 
laid out on the Composing Stage Because this teas 
hired cxpenences they had had iMlh punctuation of direct quotations 

rh"leaXrh:dtoassJtSherefer^d;hegrouptoto 

wrilteninlheirbasalreadingbooktodis^verhonm^^^^^^^^^ 

period in relation to the quotahon marks .hnn after the way it was 

spoken Young people modeled their punctuation after the way 
done m the book .,«j.s.-mntinctotheconven 

When all the sentences had been “ yp lo discover general 
hons of wntten usage ,j„o®ns based on the specific 

izalions about punctuation of direct q question was 

instances contained in the 'f to’ 

What words are placed 5 “lhilarcsaid On a large piece of 

Sherio supplied the answer Wo’ds ^it areM ^ 
charting paper the teacher recorded Shene gen 

Jeanne Smith continued '''I'^^/jVrof’ryrouro'f 
relation to the quotation mark a quotation mark 

Timothy answered this punctuation guidelines chart 

words became the second point on me po 

One more generalization P*®^®®' ?^i^n*the words spoken are an 

how we handle an exclamatron pom whe" a 

exclamation Sylvia 8enc«>'«^ 

third point on the puncluahon chart 

SyMasGoieruHzanoa pul die I”"" 

WItm loords spokrrr 1111 “ I a uroup of words 

Ihe end quotation mark . ^ beginning of a g V 

Look now at the ^notation handle that’ 

spoken urged Ms Smith ^ begioning quotati 

Timothy was ''Xn He clanned ! the fourth 

right before the me words T.m s point became 

between the quote mark an i-oandredis 

generalization on the group auothepunctuationmar butthis 

AtthalpomlMs S-f f»‘Sd m&»8»'"!nhVn on 

tnbutedthem The students added l^ ^hzahon 

„ao,rioant had to indicaic w ^,„on s 


art was gu.dtng higher achoo na.^.^ .heoadveros 

panded the story by adding „„es of fables that 

eposihonal phrases , waslhetotofaKn 

Since The Rooster and the PC „,^k„ewlheqi»l p ^,<.5 by Us 

leyoungslers had '’Of J’.trr own fables rn 

rntefonmandwereeagerto b„,aae»«=a - 

UndcrsianOnsteig^aS® 


d scovenng flow 10 
punctuate unis of d ec 
cortverat on 


4 * 

gene e z ng about 
punclua on conven ons 


talna spec 

to gene ^ za cos 
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wftngstoresv/ilhd eel 
cofT/ersa ion 


4 

fevp'Mng to re n'orce 
understand ng 


Station that the teacher had ready for them Now Jeanne Smith mounted 
the group punctuation chart as the station backdrop and suggested that 
as they wrote, they might include some direct conversation to add impact 
to their fables In this way, they would be applying the generalizations 
immediately in their own wntmg One fourth grader wrote. 

The Rainbow 

Once there was a hunter who wanted to catch a rainbow The rainbow hung 
overacliff One rainy day the hunter was out hunting animals VVhcnlhera^ 
slopped, he saw the rainbowand said, I will calch it so my life will always be 
warm He tried to reach it, and he fell off the cliff 
Mora! Don t reach for something for yourself lhat belongs to everyone 

Kim Lechner 

At a second station the teacher gathered the punctuation blocks and 
sentence slnps for the fable "The Rooster ancf the Pearl " Students could 
go to the station to reconstruct and punctuate the story independently 


Learning about Oral Language Usage and Written Conventions 
The teacher )ust desenbed used the story in the basal reading book as a 
spnngboard from which to help children understand more fully the rela 
tionships between intonation m oral language and punctuation in wmt 
ten expression, particularly as punctuation is conventionally handle m 
direct quotations Simultaneously, Jeanne Smith was helping children 
think through the logical sequencing of story events as they recon 
strucled the fable after having read a longer version Hers was a creative 
technique to check reading comprehension and to guide children in dis 
covenng some of the conventions that have grown up about written Ian 
guage usage Let us consider m detail basic guidelines lhat are helpful in 
struclunng similar discovery sessions 


pnning with the Oral Language. Because written language reflects 
spoken language, teachers will want to begin many 
with interaction in which speaking or ot^ 
wiih^nd integral part Children orally pl^ 

ral to them P®**orns Until these begin to feel and sound 03 

laneuaee or diaiLi* fundamental, espeaally for youngsters whose firs 
mX ItuSen ^ I In these cates, a teacher may 

translate it inin ^ sentence first in their own dialect and the 

eouslv with thpt English, so that they are working simuh^ , 

eously with the.r own everyday talk and with what can be caUed schod 

For 


example!^i7 generated by students Fjjj 

the sounds of nr.i. 8®®^ is to help children feel natural wi 
togetherprepLe^;, aS^ee m number, students «n 

pattern and m whirh adhere to a simple noun-verb-n 


can 

•noun 


pattern and m whirh « ^ “rds that adhere to a simple noun-verL/-*-- 
nouns Children mr./f tense verbs are made to agree with suhj 
supplies ^ their sentences after either of two the lead* 
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V/a/s to mai'e conmurscaiion 


come into act on 



Elqjhants pull loss 


An ehpftanl pulls lags 


Models are pnnted out on sentence strips and 
stage As children generate sentences patterning 

wntethesentencesonolherstnpsandplacethemu 

ond sentence depending on the number o n^rated Ifsludents 

process, students speak and respcak do not 

generate sentences with subjects and . composing 

number with standard oral Tali and Talk Written 

stage Everyday Talk and a second P°f ^ge they list 

Down As they generate sentences not part of standard usag . y 

these under Everyday TaR «pntencestnps children have 

On another day the teacher bnngs in . the strips have been 

concocted based on the two models, no , ^ . j ' „ ,nust put together 

clipped between subject and xviih an "agreeable' predi 

the sentence puzzles, mating a subjec P . 5 ,nto agreeable parts 

cate part Again as students pair t^c'^phr^e sinp^^ 

they read and reread the resulting sen . . Parts Game chil 

feel natural to the ear On first ,«n5,bie meanings But on 

dren generally construct that^make "silly sense,' producing 

replaying, they mate agreeable part . gats pizza 

sentences such as Boys pwB ^ | Expansion Game T^ey 

On still another day students P adding a word or 

expand their agreeable keniel and bigger on each respea * 

phraseloabasesentencethat^oN SB Thisis 

fng They expand =■"!' p,,yeis tohearsubject nouns 

oral activity that provides opportunity p r 

and verbs that agree in number ^ learning slalion 

As follow-up two or more ^“" 6 *'^ “ e” „h a singular noun and 
where there is a pouch of . J^.„or)ung orally togelhcr S®" , 

others with a plural noun In a sccoJid pouch are pred^- 

predicale parts to accompany t ., *pe|e agreeable sub)Ktp 

iateparts, children now must om^Senemre^8^_^^^^y^ j^^^^ 

youngsters can play . able ones from the p 

strips from the subiect pouch with agree 

pouch 

Applying Understanding ^"“"®,haff^s'"" ^ 
interactive selling with -jawing understa«^‘J‘”B p ,gxample. 

usage should begin to ®PP ^t,rtyU5efuUnlhis<»o*^ dpred 

mg Stnictured writing is “ ^rth agreeable and 

children who have been playing jhem to gen^ Evelyn Beyers' 

.cates may wnte m J^ngsters listen to Evelyn y 

verbs that agree in number These y 
■ poem 

Jump or Jiggle 


Frogs jump 
CalerpiUars hump 


■y 

Rayttie OralTfansfor 
mai oiT Game w ih cn Idren 
makng questions and 
negat ve statements from 
ihie r agreeable kernel 
s«niences 


understand 


d language 



Worms wiggle. 
Bugs i'Sgte. 

Rabbilshop. 
Horses clop. 

Snakes slide. 

Sea gulls glide. 

Mice creep. 

Deer leap. 

Puppies bounce. 
Kittens pounce. 

Lions stalk — 
But — 

I walk! 


They go on to write nonrhyming lines that pattern similarly with only 
two words to the line. Later they change over to the singular and writs 
piwes that pattern after frog jumps and A caterpillar humps. A young 
child can write one line to a page, a page he/she illustrates to show the 
number, singular or plural, of Ihe subject. Incidentally, Ibis type of art 
activity is a conceivable introduclion to the notion of singular an 
plural for the kindergartner and first grader. As the teacher shares a 
different line each day, children illustrate it to show the number o 
involved subjects. 


Patterns fa, ivriftay. It is not too difficult to find patterns for writing 
that reinforce language usage conventions. Books like Eve Meniam'sK 
Daesn I Always Have to Rhyme and There Is No Rhyme for Silver 
goldmines that belong on every classroom library shelf. Ms. Memam 
supp bes 'Spring Fever," in which every line patterns after Dawy 
dawdles. Students can write similar alliterative Unes about each das 
subject noun and the verb sound agreeable. SM 
“'u 'daf in which Unes contain words bU 
' scramWc, They liekle. They tangle. Children can wn» 
iw In in which they itemize animal aebs- 

simolv wnters will generate sentences which i 

simply. They ^ Later%tudents compose single animal 

(verb) 


^ lines pattern after My cat snarls or My cef purrs. 

Ms Merriam^ reinforce different language learnings. In "Mr. 

Whh“:n™«irnr;j'^^„“;-.''^ he IS, S^^nidents working 


With suDsiitutes he’s for he is. Students wuip- 

P«m“ sS o,°? “V/uudel original pieces after it. In " V Says [ 
about how ronv.L'^-'' ‘i“°>ution. Children who are 
form, an animal a n'l.".*' written down on paper can select “ bin's 
piece after the Mg»rH object and speak for it. 

standing uf punctuatio" o?quourions''" 

■ng newlT'S^eW^ ’unri !’'i'Pfu> supplying patterns for apP^J^ 
example Vachpl a uuderstanding of language conventions. 

P e, vachel Lindsay's 'There was a little mrtle / He Uved m “ 


Wa/-. to UB'-a comnsrnmLon cirue 


!o aciron 
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box" .s a good piece for playmg with past tense ‘“f ‘J 

describing all the things a chosen £„d 

descnbini things the animal did modeling their pieces after Lmd 

say s "Turtle " 



Similarly teachers can “S"'Mte??l«teningtshoiv and- 

terns they want to reinforce are 8® , jeacher summanaed with 

tell time, for instance, o"® Ms Shemf*ky 

children what was shared by Here is “ha' 

started with an inlroductoiy s’"'™"" „hat was 
today " Then she asked children to xemia s;ore ™ She 

Jo s father, Salhe's turtle, S'eph^ "“""'’r. ^aSTem was 

wrote down all items shared, , so recon 

the possessive form ?e 's andV®*- opTe ’ 

structured group t mure eoph«';“^,;;"'d'slmc 

upper grades as an J g one sixth 8«^® * ^ McDermott s 

terns To introduce .,orv He read George ^^^anze 

tured writing based on a s r ,„„ted the \o„, uith each 

The Stoncciller to a gtefP ™ h,, „„n events ^ gacheds sen- 
on individual sentence s'"P* ,,,, „„e he provided The tv 

sentence patlemmgelter an mitiel on 


unde.aatv™'*®^ 


^ uegvagc usage 


Developing writing skills 

through meaningful 
activity 


Mot yatetiy read ng 

jan.ee Udry wnerMa/y 
joSM'ed (Cn C330 
Whimari 1966) 



1 

Tanaku th'^stoneculter wished io bea pnnceso that hecould havegreat 
wealth 


Tr/hay-^jc** '^renread 
V thcrt/ 

ere ccr"r^ r- t <5* ef 

*0 ho / 
'-pT'tar f";® co~^3s a ® 
n C0'~nja'-o r-g 
r‘.»2'' ng 


Young people patterning after that one, contnbuted sentences like 
Tanaku the pnnee, wished to be the sun so that he could have great power 

Tanaku the sun wished to be the cloud so that he could be more powerful 

In composing these sentences, the students relied as had the teacher 
on the appositive construction, which they used accurately by model 
mg their sentences after his As an independent wnting aclivil)^he 
students v/rote onginal stones about Obara, the fisherman, abou 
Timaro, the teacher, about Nikimo, the painter In their stones, the 
character successively became other people or things 


Sonpattemed Wntmg Teachers will, of course, want to encourage in 
spontaneous and nonpattemed wnting the application of language 
conventions on which they have been working orally To do this, one 
provides the class with a generalized model against which they 
their own wnting dunng the preparation of a revised draft Tha 
model can be the sentences students have generated according lo ^ 
specific pattern dunng group interaction and have wntten up ^ 
tcnce stnps It can also be the sentences from a story that the studen 
have reconstructed after having read or heard a longer version, ft)| 
was the case m Jeanne Smith s session based on "The Rooster and ui 
Pearl Once students have punctuated story sentences, the ? 
transferred from the Composing Stage to the bulletin board area aoj 
cent to the related wnting station There the stnps seive as a reference 
as children complete wnting assignments that call forth a wnting SKW 
previously considered in group session 
To enable children to apply their understanding of language ^n 
ventions as they wnie and revise, the teacher must relate '^nti 5 
activity to the aspects of language usage being stressed In 
respect Jeanne Smith s selection of "The Rooster and the Pearl 
an ideal choice of matenal to use m teaching conventions related 
direct quotation Fables generally contain much direct conversahW 
f HU ~ human, animal, plani or ob|ect — speak bx 
dm.ih ^ Therefore in wnting onginal fables young people m ''s 
«Tth*Lh®'t!'‘.E "“u '"'""alrfy involved with dialog — J 

Th^ something they could 

f to the sentence models available in the wn'^S 

ection of If ' 

esv^^^X 


.l' — rnuuei& avaiiavic 

S/ofi^niiicr ** too, the sixth grade teacher's selection o 

slrce^e mvo^ li'idy of appos.t.ves - especr^ 

ha\e to wnle similar sequences where they ^ 

pa'nng “"-"'"S opp'os, lives Through ^ca«^ 


painnc of hniu ""V '-wmaming apposmves mruu^.. - 
aclivjtv a story matenal and follow up wn^ 

15 the case'wTth'rf**'^" Samples of Language In some 

« "■ h placement of punctuation marks inside or oulsid' « 



quotation marks the bnguasr comenlion bnng '“fW » 

I rtttrn one - somettmes moa arbitrary than l-S'^ = o 

are no mtonational duos to gutdc the nnto 

capitahac bon to punctuate ““.^pTe 

teacher must start »,th samples of uritten '’"S“S'KyjK“ra 

and the Pearl and recall between 

story in their books to stc how to h conversation In 

comma nnd quotation marks at the ... , ihcy modeled their 
punctuating their own reconstruction o ^ analyzed that 

form after one in a respected S™'”! “leni .1 be handled 

source to ste how the language as ^ |o collect a wide sam 

An alternative but still anil>tica! ^cen handled in a simi 

phng of sentences ,n whtch the '™8».>8e m senes 

lar wa) for instance samples '^'"Sirophos to indicate posses 
capitalizition of proper names use . ^ g, „pcnencc Young peo 
Sion — whatever is the fows of ‘ho I 8 S similar forms m 

pie study the models to dctoiwinc how t^^^ approach is to provide 
their class and Individual writing related forms have been 

children with stonvs m whic aspect of . 

employed Children analyze ho P similarly styled st 

bemg handled in the selection and ‘hen wm^ ,,arople 

in which they handle languag . ^ forms — f’lg h!mdle 

upper grade children d,scovw faH 

andsi^mihc moregm^ in their writing by looking 

these variations in .. piled with wests esis jo 

tales Since these ®omchme^ ^ ^ber o 
ers young people will be ongmal tall tales filled wit 

serve as models is they go 

comparatives and superlatives ,he,r reading 

When upper graders extract models they 

pose additional ®1, 3 S they .l^Jv^found that it 

tences on strips which i,ke Jeanne Smith ha . .uan plac 

Composing Stage Some , on ^vay 

pays to make nvailable sep 5 ,nps with flo pe and 

ing the punctuation direc y punctuation less markers A 

ch!ldrcn"can later return^'” ^,S„g the ill."S 

review the basic , , on markers as Jeanne Sm u„clualion 

teacher can make puncluatio m pa„l S P i^^d of 

narrow strips ■>' "O”? “'g" wS so they TC mvcrs.to 

wro^ct^bcronfcLLs' 
physically placing punctuation 

d„den.ndnunn„nao,and»nou».e«. SSr 


y 

For exarnp e M rra 
G flsbu g Hew the Sun 
Was Beough Ba k to the 
Sky (New Yori< 

Macm an ‘9^5) s a 
coed one to econstmcl 
le show puhc Lja on o' 
wo da n se as Late 
ch Id en can w te o g nal 
cumuta ve laes 



involved directly m Ihc process of punctuating Likewise, one can 
construct capitahralion markers, perhaps a short length of coloreo 
wood or paper, to place under a letter to be capitalized Cuisenairc 
rods from the mathematics shelf can be commandeered for ine 


Discovering and Stating Generalizations. A second advantage of ay 
ing out sentences on a Composing Stage and adding punctuation an 
capitalization markers is that the markers stand out from the res o 
the sentence parts and tngger discovery of relationships about the way 
wntten language operates At some point, children will begin o 
describe sucanctly the workings of their language system, they pu 
together a general statement that desenbes how in English, peop e 
tend to handle certain patterns, especially in wntten communication 
In this respect, young people function as dcscnplivc linguists 
The charts on \Nhich young people's language generalizations are 
recorded can be dipped together to become a big "flip book' calle 
How to Wntc It’ How to Say It’ that hangs in the classroom 
editing and revising their ov\n compositions can flip through the 
pages to locate a generalization that guides them as they encounter a 
particular language usage problem Generally the big book is left 
to the page of generalizations just discovered and recently recorded > 
the group, or that page is remo%ed for the time being from the b’S 
book, to be mounted m the wnting center 
Generalizing lakes place only after children have generated 
extracted from v\ntten material numerous sentences that contain t e 
same usage pattern For example, youngsters who have generated sen- 
tences that tell about actions they earned out yesterday, study 
samples of oral languagc*vvntten*down to figure out what clues the) 
build into their sentences to communicate that the action happened m 
the past Eventually they generalize that the form of the verb and the 
word yesterday are important clues To test their generalization, stu 
denis orall) transform their sentences to communicate instead that the 
action IS happening today They compare the two verb forms to deter 
mine the way it changes as the time relationship changes Wntmg fol 
lows analysis Having analyzed the clues that tell readers that 
ome mg occurred in the past, young people write stones that hap 
S P!!?' ‘ Washmglon, I was on Ihe Titan.c 

^esar, I was on the Mayflower are kinds of topics *21 
I ""n samples from which young 

bS!. the p"st P a person, place or event 

conven^ns structure that investigations of language 

conventions having some reflection in speech can alsume 

1 generatnm by students of raanv lanv,.„„e ihai are similar 


to assurp"«;im f many language samples that are si 
^ sentence gene'raUOT,”^ samples, Ihe teacher provides a patte 

3 verb^liza°tinn”*^*!f^ fianeraled to discover common features 

guides for rev, * serve later 


V/a/s to make communicat 


on come into action 



4 unling in response to assignments structured so that students must 
apply the gencralizolions 
In like manner students gencrahre trom 
their reading For example encountenng l ^ ^ ]ly 

form beuveen it s and its young people can generalize trom y 
onym stones like this one 

IsUhsorIsU//s» 

It s a nice day today said the oak „5 mink down I 

The willow shook Its branches a the 
don t think It s so nice It looks as if i» s answered It s all m 

The oak waved its highest * j day ,f you think d « h s a 

vnt.r mots how vou view thcwealbcr Ilsaimeoay > 


The oak waved its highest day if you think d « “ * ^ 

your roots how you view f ,o vsave imd toss about The oak 

bit cloudy but It s spnng Now U s a„d tossed its branches 

turned Us bark upon the weeping d to itself h * 

higher into the air Poor ';;i°"„f„'dS^rJh*^^reshspnngday 

nalelhaliicannotforgetilslroublcsan j y 

»A-icher asks What is the 
To guide discovery of Ecn'^tiralions a senlence’ As 

meanmg of ,1 s in the "rst senlcnce’ of ' being com 

IS true with homonyms the r,g„re out for 1''="’"'''“. 

mumcated a difference that ^““"5 ^?.^e„er^e meaning is if » 
Having generalized that it s is „emhip children follow 

"hat J IS used whenever the which they tepealedly 

up by wnling their own silly M = 

use Its and it s e-rves as a model for classroom s y 

The structure of this no reflection in speech 

many language conventions th „rticuUru5ageproWem 

1 study of written simples that torn P 

2 generalization based on ‘ho ,he generalization 

3 welling that requires the application” ,_n,„„s„stas 

Conventional Language 

to which language Lp,j,er speakers of nons a 

should discover and apply a . _dard patterns to ^ „ree that 

lects should be n^'^'^oVamly ml* lanSnoS” 'P^“’Sge Sge m 
writing repertoires of current lang S . 

antiquated , ''fits informal wniten ,„dode forms 

either its standard oral o longer apph^ . preposi 

the curriculum These oonvenlio^ n ,Jf,„„„es a^ ,o 

like If IS 1 and admonilions no_“^ P^,p„„„„s no longer 
lions at the ends ot “n""” , He other hand p.cally spoken 

by even the best of wn cm the 'a"S"afn ’(mmnt language 

ahzations about usage th ^ !!hich verbs are ban 

and/or wntleo in Ihe U"'! d Stales_^^^ / SSerm nme rcla 

usage patterns 'n‘*'“'“ * „d wnlmg to '’luH^Eh wme dialects of 
died in most eonvereation an ^ yijthougn 

tionships and to agree wilh 5 I „y found Pa“™ „„ flyers and 

oral En'glish differ irom more gene___J^^„^ „e«papers 
most wnling— v.'hether in 

j lanouas® usage 


Encourage ch Wren !0 
w lesim arfun sto es n 
which they repe^ sels of 
homonyms Good tor ths 
purpose a e beaf/bare 
theyreThef^he e and 
patpaa par’® 



pamphlets — conforms to a handful of gcncralizaljons regarding \erb 
functioning 

Today most language arts textbook senes and school distncl lan- 
guage arts cumculum guides present language generalizations, such 
as those about verb usage, that have wide application and typify luost 
wnting in neivspapcrs and magazines These generalizations include 
conv entional ways of using — 

Sentences tn umimg 

• capitalization at the beginning of sentences, 

• capitalization at the beginning of direct quotations, 

• punctuation at the end of sentences that state, question, exclaim, 
and command, 

• punctuation at the end of direct quotations, 

Paragraphs m wnlmg 

• indentation of the first word of each new paragraph or skipping 
lines between paragraphs as in formal business letters, 

• start of new paragraphs to show major thought units or units ot 
conversation spoken by different people. 

Capitalization in writing 

• capitalization of proper nouns, including names of people, towns, 
aties, states, counties, countries, planets, continents, rivers, moun 
tains, oceans, months, days of the week, organizations, institu 
tions, and so forth, 

• capitalization of what in the past was called a proper adjective, 
words such as English language, March winds, Mexican flag, 

• capitalization of most important words in titles of books, maga 
zines newspapers, 

• opitahzation of titles of distinction such as President Jefferson, King 
Louis, Mr , Ms , Dr , 


Punctuation in wnlmg 

• punctuation of senes patterns, dates and addresses, direct address, 
direct quotations abbreviations, appositives, parenthetical expr^ 
sions, yes^no paltems, subordinating and coordinating patterns 
letter greeting and salutation. 

Nouns and verbs 

• ™bl<^nses and irregular verb fcmis, 

• nelping verbs or auxiliaries 

• possessive and plural forms of nouns 

SL™ ■" constru'ctions like She gave ,t tv Maty 


• agreement of subject noun 

• contractions as mcfltt/ 

• negatives, ' 


and predicate verb 


Special cases 

loveiy informal speaking 
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Because most language programs today help children build and rcHne 
these sentencing, paragraphing capilalizalion, P”“ “ ^ 

nounlverb usage skills, let us consider bnefly some ways to involve 
children in shill-building acli\ ity 

Scntenans and Paragraphing in Wnlhig gar.gnces An 

some stress should be placed on how to cenerate as they 

early introduction is through the sentences ^ 

dictate expenence stories After .t,^ seiUence bcgm- 

teacher goes back and notes with the ‘"f If 

nings, asking participants how the l(wercase letters, 

they have had pnor work distinguishing PP „g capitalized 

they will be able to ,*“*. *]? ^"“lio'koou Lw to wnle capi- 

Now as the teacher records for children ununester who writes 

tal letter forms, helshe hands the '“,t,>'°"^f,'S„,encetobe 

down on the story chart the beginning p 

recorded next. . „ ^r.r]c with sentence endings As 

Simultaneously, young _ ,vimDosinR together add the 

suggested earlier in this book, childr P ^ coopera 

marks that signal sentence ends and ^^fj^jl'^^^cal inflections 
lively composed to express m sentence ends, 

hate? as the teacher orally reads 'h' or exclama- 
the children can quickly hold up pe » ^ children should indepen 
lion mark cards at appropnate P»‘"'= osmg cap.lahsalmn 

denlly be able to pick out sentence begin S> 
and punctuation as clues . ^ prepared for even* 

If children are using a basal t,y joing much the same 

tual writing of sentence . jj,g sentence 

wrth the bSsal matenal Children te 1 how me = o,|,„ senlence 

stories they have |ust read are s™'!"'- '“'uLlion clues, and they 
beginnings using P“'"^m^“d'’ , ,moralion Similarly ch> 

express end punctuation through _a(enal they are reading 
identify paragraph beginnings i 

generalize about paragraphing cards by 

Whenever children build sentences from S^?""Ln 

cards on the ccmpos.ng-stase d 

add the marks that signal sen .tandby, so that childr 
and capitalization markers are -»jjstnjding Pof P.'^^e build 
markers to the sentences they are^ for build 


Some Victor Borge 
recordings are based on 
in s tecbnigo® Chech 
your Ixal record shop tor 
8 select on 


rinne when nangi“. 

mg Big capital ieoe.» ..----.j^^- can 

words indicate the capital form jjjgnn up «) the sig 

word cards on a sentence Im j„g understanding 

Children should apply ®Jter children have . signaling 
nals to the self-editing process j^ter ‘^I^Cshro belv^een 

positions, they check « Because of the rel ® P a small 

sentence beginnings and endingj g, shouia 

vocal intonation and punctuatio 


Urrdersianding b 
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A f t gfa'*" cxpe ence 
s ory 

Toda/ sthoffs dayo! 
spr We looVed OJt tPe 
yrndo-w We^a-wne// 
leaves su^s^ ne wnd 
f w ers ard ca s 


group oral activity with two youngsters working together first on one 
person s composition and then on the other's Such focused se e i 
mg IS particularly necessary at about second grade when chiiaien 
begin to wnte more extensively and need to check back on the se 
tences they are wnlmg , u a Aot<. 

One caution before going on’ Teachers of second and third gra 
sometimes complain that it is very difficult to teach children to wn e 
down sentences m ongoing paragraph form Some children write sen 
tences in lists Perhaps the reason is that pnmary teachers may have 
recorded experience stones in this way Even in early recording 
teachers should beware of that practice instead recording sentences in 
paragraph fashion leaving considerable space between sentences o 
show the breaks Similarly children who are reconstructing a stoiy 
from individual word cards should be encouraged to lay out the sen 
tences in paragraphs not in lists 


Capttaltzatwn in Writing Capitalization can be taught through a wide 
vanety of activities Here are a few ideas 

1 Capital Word Searches Children search for words that are not sen 

tence beginners but that start with capital letters Searchers clip 
those words and mount them collage fashion on colored construe 
tion paper Later they analyze the words to develop generaliw 
tjons about the kinds of words writers tend to capit^u^ 
Generalizations become guide charts used in editing and revision 
In formulating generalizations based on current writing practice 
students are functioning as junior hnguists . . 

2 A Class Directory Middle graders can compile a class directory tn 
includes all their names with addresses and telephone numbers 
In so doing they will be working with the capitalization of names 
streets towns states as well as with the punctuation oi 
addresses The directory is organized alphabetically so that young 

T, rt 

3 A Class Calendar Early primary graders make a large calendar cn3 

or each month as il amves and place the name of the month at 
top with the days o( the week above each column They indicate 
important monthly events in the calendar blocks using capitaliza 
tion where necessary 

4 Creating Names Children compose and wnte out creative 

for themselves — capitalized of course They extend creative n^ 
mg to renaming local streets towns states geographical feature? 
businesses and so forth b b r 

^ ChtW^tt" “n compile running lists of 

n 7^*^ include title author and 

me of ’^^P’^^l’zation as needed and with ^ 

V ® youngster completes a book not pre 

a °UsIlZ ^ someone else m the class he/she add^ an entry 

tant pMnU cooperatively compile a listing of 

the title of foe each entry on the J'®” 

Hull AssemKt !>****” *^^ ^* Brown Secretary of S 

" Assembly Person Froude Ms Golda Meier Upper grader? 


“'**^v»ca onco^ njoacton 
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sc\eral different occasions TTien young people descnbe date pundua 
tion usage and record generalizahons on a group language generaUza 
tion chart — How We Wnte It As a cany-through at this point, a 
teacher will need lots of activities that almost force children to include 
dates in their wnling This would be equally true m learning 
sequences designed to leach children other wnlten language 
conventions 


flH 03233 
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1 teller IVnImj Children write letters to children in other schools 
ashing to exchange samples of matenals needed for science or social 
study leaf samples, sod samples, water samples, they write letters 
to pen paU, industries, travel bureaus, governmental agencies 
^tensive letter wnling activity integrates nicely with study ol 
punctuation of dales and addresses Student letter wnlers also mU 
closing o^°teter'' salutation and compIimentaO 

r«ord^ '? ‘hey anticipate These are 

== O" ^'“'•‘1'' '5 19S0 our class oulip 

i eSs;! ffSES;,'" ■“ ' 

ih.n^ Children from a field triD can enumerate cs 


'■'■"S the) saw on the tnp as tn "VVe Lw 

PvvThk^d — 

and 


of 


— Early pnmanes can dictate their expcncf'^ 
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summanes, SKond graders can rente out their own experience hsts 
following a model displayed on board or Composing Stage Even 
first graders can handle this ■ I looked out th e window, and I saw 

" Then they draw uhat they saw 

4 Tliitijs IVf Do Children enumerate games 

in the community, activities they carry out in Khool, and 

The result will be scries patterns to be puncluaten ^ senlsncc 

5 Pmsiits and Punclaatwg A P"" IjIjj children to read it 

like Siism. my sister slipped on o ‘“r" ^ to read it again 

aloud to show meaning vocally and the punctuation 

to communicate a different meaning different meanings 

markers to show on the sentence follow up with oral 

expressed through different P®. my mih teacher is 

interpretation of simiUir sentences A Upper graders m 

siel Today. Timolliy t'rsmg ^ntenLs. hat ran be 

groups will delight in "'“f ,hf model sentences Each 

interpreted in two ways in the man , to the class by 

group composes some sentences an P a cohort displays 

pantomiming the two must decide how the 

their ' punctualion-lcss sentences .juated, and add markers 

pantomimed interpretations are to P Sentence strips 

to two copies of the , j ^ bulletin board to 

wtth commas tn place can be "'““"^°",;„rted Jane Doe, the 
serve as reference dunng and so forth 

Doctor," "William Wilkes, the J'j.j c„mma in writing 

6 Ployitij Yes/No The pause in ° paltcros ■ 

also cLmunicate differences ‘^.^^ZleoZ -r/aimtd /Here and 

can orally interpret sentences K sentence stnps without 

Yes men are eager to gel a^ead "“*"8 Oieir own confu 

punctuation Again children in g F actuation and share P 
Tug yes and no "sentences stopped of add the 

mens later with the class f ^ meaning ^ith 

punctuation that fits the pa"‘o"'‘^fuuner graders '^nd 

7 mhent the Signals A 'eocher E‘''« ^ f„clude poncluaM^^ 

all sentence signals removed between wo'f „ad 

capitalization markers as ‘ ^d^ down ^ of con- 

who have |ust received su^ fi"^^will see the •'"P^^^^puzzles 

them aloud them to the paragraph 

ventional signrils and „„„£ people to * can wnte 

8 Checking Back To ®"^°“”fn-^al,z3Uon5 of punc 

in terms of punctuation g some sentences ** PP q_ should 

out on an overhead ''“"®P“StOTnc where ^nctualion s 
luation Students logethe . dovim sent^oes g^gs 

have been included in »'e ihe ^n«“at 

9 The War of the Insects ^J^pf/g„dcrs wdl c^y ^ Po^nctuation 
depicted in the marpn yPP^^ ,n which aH 

stones about The War Young peop . punctuation 

Bugs fight for sentence s P . „ ibe ongin o quotation 

larly creative versions descnb.n^ p^^^ds commas q 
marks at a point when wntmg 345 
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mark-,, and so forth. Ulcr sludi-nls can 

nations ar.ainsl the ctymoloRical cnlr>- for each punctuation mark in 
the dictionary. 

Moun and Vrrfi IJsfijff. After provitlinf, children with numerous 
tunitics to j^encrate sentences in which subjects and agree 

in which verbs clearly indicate lime relationships, one 
for carryover to written expression. This holds true for work wi po 
scssive forms of nouns, some forms of pronouns, contractions, an 
ways to handle negation in different situations. In the following 
lion arc specific directions for activities offering practice with noun 
and verbs: 

1. Plural Stories. Begin a list of plural subiccis with items like 
/ro^s, some knights, a ktn^ ami a queen, five oranges and one P 
thousands of lily pads. Uvo large lakes, high mountains, 
the moon. Ask children to contribute additional plural j 

the embryonic list by going to a chart during independent w 
limes to add more plural subjects. With children who speak a 
of black English, the teacher may have to distinguish 
everyday way of indicating more than one in oral 
and the school way it is done in writing; in black English u 
ances like three orange arc acceptable oral usage. Once you nav 
lengthy listing, convert it into the backdrop of a writing ^ 
where children write plural stories; they must use at least tnro 
the noun phrases they have generated as subjects in their 

2. Si»g»/flr Stories. Do the same with singular subjects beginn g 
with a list of items like a red hot sun. the looking glass, 

/ooWft^ nirtii, a u'andering minstrel; children add their coninbuti 
to the list and draw from it in w'riling singular stories. 

3. Playing with Verbs. AIHlcralivc verb plays can be fun. 

youngsters with a pattern for oral sentence expansion and » 
change such as Everyday Sally sings silly songs. A player in a gn? I 
must take the basic sentence given orally and change it ^ . 
different lime message, adding more words with the same 
ning sound. Sentences that might be generated in this ^ 
Yesterday Sally sang seven silly songs. Sally has sung hundreds of Sj 
ptdly silly songs. Strange Sally will sing silly sassy songs 
tomorrow. Other similar beginnings include Everyday Robert $ 
rusty bells. Everyday Belsy fec^ins batting balls at dawn EocryfWy 
George goes to Georgia. Everyday Fred falls from fantastic heiS^\>s-^, 
this espeaally with irregular verbs like faJte; sirivi, dnnk; i 

wherever children are having difficulty using the conventio 
expression. Vary the activity in working '' 
speakers of nonstandard dialects, since time is handled differentl) 
in some of them. 

“*■ vemE"* Vesl,rrf,y. As folluw-up to get children "'">"’8 
voune n forms, try stories that happened yesterday. 
leamPn/Tr' studying the westward expansion, pro 
crS sPtPh "’<= Poriod of h.story enccun 

Cove;pd w Suiter's Creek, " "I Went West .n 

Covered Wagon." Helped to Settle California." 

“6 Ways Id make OTemunsation come into action 



5 Vte Elephmfs Tnmk VVnte sets of four nrhted n°'™ J 

slips of paper, phrases like the dephanfstntM. 

the elepLItl's tnmks, the eleph,,,!^ ranks ^ 

that each parliapanl fS"ase some pictures will be 

picture to depict the meaning P ,1,,^ ,„„ks and 

outlandish, as is one showing an elepha 

the one showing several search sentences lo 

6 Finding the l^egative Markers Midd gr aj youngsters 

find words that communicate a ihe sentences contain- 

find words, they write out on slips . I and ask children lo 
mg them Paper a bulletin board »»h eiglish’ Eventu- 

generalize from Iheir data How do ^ for wntien 

ally ask children to search their . Arfn'l set «o noodles Ask 

instances of double negatives , noting instances they 

them to listen for this usage of the situation m 

hear m their Jotting Books with .h,ld,en discover that today 
which the utterance was made 7 ®^ 5" „erea„on and is gener- 
Ihis form is employed in very mfonnal conversa 

ally not found in written matcnal to teach chil- 

7. Contractm^ Speech Contractions a language >s 

dren about the shortening effec On a good-sized card let 

and about how this changes 'anguage On^E side 

a pair of words that has a when the right end of the ca 

letter the contractual ending so ^niraction results 

IS folded over the end of of word 


; the end of the ^tVntage of word shorten- 

Ask young people a list that you supply^ ® * ' 

mgs in conversation „,|h each yb“'’8 

dren make a class set of j ,,^5 Shortening Cards in » 

producing a different “"'‘•j''''’" ” pa're to quir one V" ber on 
learning station where children | ^ P answers by to 6 

the contraction form of a word Sluaen 

over the end of the card j„-,e conduct a listening . 

8 L, strums /or Sluden f' '"J^Th.ch 

contractions people use in , „o the situation i" " . 

hear in then lolling ‘"‘‘‘"bf.alkn.me for data^s^^^^^^ 

contraction was noted A ^nper grade classes gy^h 

Encourage linguistic m upp« „„,,n6 

Other language shortening ^ ^ rjpn con- 

as gonna forgoing to '"'con^ eifations Con^ersa- 

9 Wnfmg Conpersfltion Talc j ,5 write VaZ {ollowing 

tain contractions Suggest hat s»u of the 

tions" m which they include at 
sentences 


' I can't ' said the ant 
“I won't," hooted the owl 
"I shan't," insisted the 

••■nlrmoUsc couldn't," whined 

the wolf 


ee,.i-.,mcd the ape 

iiUTdoroff^-be 

the faw'n 
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It's happening/ screamed the 
crow 

We 11 help," whistled the 
cardinals 

"He 11 go." said the gopher 

"The sheep shouldn't," 
remarked the ram 


"They aren't," chirped the 
bird 

"She'll leap," suggested the 
snail ^ „ 

"The woodchuck wouldn't, 
noted the gnome 
'They aren't," bleated the 
Iamb 


Incidentally this is also a good follow-up activity to use when 
teaching punctuation of direct quotations 


FIGURE 9-1 A 
Sentence Build ng 



_ Add adjectives to 
tlHs card 


. Add more verbs to 
’ these cards 


Add adverbs (or prepos» 
■ tionaJ phrases) on 
thrs card 


Students tape larg*» pieces of colored constructon paper together to form 
a wnterw txrtWng Once they ha-/e fCed in each piece with the 

^^^^WagreeaWesertencesbyselectrngwordsfrom 
mL * sentence building constructed in this way 

W^^ldren 8^ the feteionship between noun and verb forms See 

chaptef 2 pp 45 for more examples of sentence build ngs 

10 t Not Allowed on Paper Upper graders conduct an ^ 

They keep ears alert for flm t as used on tv in movies intheiro 
o^versation m school, they keep eyes alert for am I used 
books, magazines, papers thev are reart, ni> Based on their faJ 


r, t search 
their 0"^ 
ed 
find 


iney Keep eyes alert tor ««« ‘ 

bMks, magazines, papers they are reading Based on their 
ab?. T '“"'"S y™ng Poopltt «■« btt able to 

and Jh ■" ">’■* the contract, on am t rs no‘ 

"'hen It may be acceotablp 

stder fhe conservative than usage in spec * ^ j 

stuXnn o <*'c'tonanes books of Lage and schoc 

study on current usage patterns 


^"“commur^ca* 


^8 v/arsb, 


oncoT^into action 




A Warning About the Teaching of Usage Patterns In ‘’"'“'""B *il 

dren in elementaiy schools with language usage teacheis ^'P 

■n mind that the ob|ecIive of study is W">P“*b ““S', 

the communication situation formal wnting i , usaee 

ing formal speaking informal speaking Learning app P 

dL not come about by memorization of rules « 

siderable oral expenence with forms of language 

ication situations and ‘LTSSs mSst 

those forms being encountered o«l*P, Th'"'”' 'f b ” me the 

care that the verbalization of ^bons Xuld 

focus of language usage activity 

Simply be a means of summarizing **, . J used Based on 

totLchddandofdescnbingthe waythe an^aE^^^^ ,, 

this conception teachers should a o . . ® ,{,ai gsk children 
Memorize the seven usages of the wl wastes valuable 

to repeat those usages Language work .padme and wnUng a 
time better spent in listening to speaking reading 
vanety of English patterns 


Budding and Refining a short reading select on 

. If you are ustng a basal reader ,„d verb phrase un.ts 

on sentence strtps Cut the "Xe chtldren in the recon 

Now in a talking together .‘"1° smps on the composing 

!;rgfaroVy‘'ol?‘c“2sroC=CV.:v,tepa«.oP'----^^ 

. SrTo-o" a act “<r"S“rm«fs%rc.n1 

stynifoam or thick 'a'd‘><>?"^ , f°f Xozen penods and commas^^a 

upper graders you will nra a ,a„on "“rks sevm ^ 

will need some semicolon and co 

taming hyphens and dashes ^ portion o a as 

• Search your library jo teach some apposi 

you could use as a s‘«PP‘"5 * Smg children to compose app 
was done in the e*®'”P*f “j-, -5/t,ncc«»c'’(^PP ^ 
tives based on McDeimott s The btonc 


naming about Grammar ...nlancuageartsprog^*'?'* ®" today on 
ot only IS there much f Sere^s some empha *^ 

apropiate usage of descnb.ng A gram 

vlroduang young P^^Pi? ‘kg^o^communicatedear me^^^ j^Us 

inguage-how English " lar language more exp 

>ar describes the syntaxof aparticu 
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about the patterns of sentence and phrase formation from words in the 
language 

Describing the Language. For many years most 
was prescriptive rather than descriptive Early language in . ^ > 

studied Latin grammar and presenbed how English should 
based on the Latin model In the 1700s when a formalized English gram 
mar began to emerge, Latin was considered an exceptional ^^5 p ' 
verging on perfection It became the source of precise rules set ou y 
language scholars of the eighteenth century — rules that serve a 
content of school grammar until recent times 
The problems with this approach to school grammar study are 

fold First, in many respects, Latin grammar IS a poor model for , 

grammar Latin is a highly inflectional language This means tha w 
endings are significant in communicating meaning In contrast, ^hg ^ 
depends more on word order and function words than on inflec i 
endings to communicate meaning Order of words in sentences n 
inflectional endings — allows a listener to distinguish differences 
meaning between TTic man kitted the Itger and The tiger killed the nta 
Second, precise rules devised in thel700s to desenbe the language 
hardly desenbe the English of today Modem linguists accept the 
that language is continually changing It changes m vocabulap' 
words appear, old words acquire new meanings, and words drop i 

everyday usage It changes too m syntax, the patterns in which spea 

pul words together and through which they express 
English grammar must reflect these changes Traditional Latin'O 
grammar docs not 

Wstoneal LinguisUes Late m the nineteenth century, there was soma 
action on the grammar front A new breed of linguist emerged no 
dedicated to the proposition that the Latin model adequately -a 

English grammar and that the johot the linguist was to prescribe dos d* 
don'ts These were the histoncal linguists who began to study the ea ) 
origins of the English language They identified English as bclongioS 
the Indo-European language family and recognized it as a Germanic 
guage more closely akm to Dutch, Flemish, German. Icelandic, 
pan, Danish, and Swedish than to Latin and the Romance j 

Linguists based their discoveries about English language origins a 
changes on a comparative study of the vocabulary, syntactic strurfnj" 
sounds, and spellings of the vanous languages In this respect the 

icallinguislsbecamccomparativc linguists, studying the relation am 8 

languages to discover similanlies and difference^ and lo identify 
borrowed from other languages as well as changes that took place m Ih' 
process ® 

me'ilr/odT'’!'" histoncal and comparat.ve linguists by 
noises of th '‘^hniques were paving the way for the 
lineuists hu.*^ century Using systematic analysis. . 
ers commun ^ <ntplain the structures through which 

Inns mm ^ Lnglish They have described hoW m 

«ng IS communicated through 
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1 intonation — pitch, stress, juncture, or pause, 

2 sentence patterns — the order of words in senlencw, 

3 function wordtt-words like noun iftela- 

markers, clause markers question markers that CO 

tionsh.ps among the four ma,onvord classes, thenouos verbs, ad|ec 

4 iSolferdings like the s .hrough_^.ch 

and affixes through which we changewordsframjeclass^o ^ 

For example, goven, a verb, becomes S™'™'?' " "'LL 
addition of the affix nienl while courogf* ® ' 

an adjective, with the addition of the a x o 

To present a grammar based on a ^^P"°2^^"®vocabula®ry for 
structures, the structuralists found it nec tg ^ „gt eight 

talking about the 'anEvage Today .nsleadonaton|a^^^^.^^ 
parts of speech, linguists talk <“ j („„rt,on words like 
nouns, verbs, adjectives, and adverbs eubstilutes auxiliaries, 

prepositions, determiners, approach the defim 

mtensifiers, and conjundions j, section No longer is a noun 

lions of parts of speech from a different stnictural 

defined simply as the name of ^ J! ,i,ai help distinguish among 

linguist prefers to talk about syntactic . -^gj^syniactic clues such 

words as those words work or pa‘le^ • . particular part of speech 2 

asl affixes and inflections associated . ^ of speech, and most 

"'vou^g children learn to ■"'''!>«> m^clk the"ianguage In 

function words, and word order as do not know the 

this respect, although ”Se^<> m make 

vocabulary used to describe Iheir langu 8®^ able lo make 

and talk about nouns, verbs, “"tmcrensJi^fthelanguage F™m h« 
words work in sentence patterns . „ood command of the g 

point of view, youngsters have a r 

,,h„,s equally 

rs A rormstance ir 


com^T;Soo~ngrnons.an^arf^^^^^^^^ 

Cajun, Appalachian, for instance words operate cons.s 

grammar of their dialect, they nonstandard dialec 

tently in the sentence patterns o language study 

Trans/ormiitionnl or Generative '-roach 

has assumed another orientation their analyrtca appro 

terminology of the structura is allempte** makes it 

transformational S’'^"‘'"®"®^,t,veknov%1edBeof’^‘]^,pd fheclassje 
structure of the language, . j,pes never before . structure « 
ble for speakers to generate deep and surface s 

example to show the difference bet««n^ppK^^„„.Ur 
two sentences that on quick exam pjeasf 

]ohn IS easy to pleose 


WaystomaKeco^ 


teal on 
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As Noam Chomsky (1957) has pointed out, these sentences are far from 

similar In the first, someone else is pleasing John In the second, Jolw is 
the pleaser Furthennore, a different underlying stnicturc is indicated oy 
the fact that the first can be transformed into a completely senHble 
English sentence ft is easy to p/case /ofiii The same operation 
on the second sentence results in It is eager to please John, an ungra 


cal expression 

In descnbing the way speakers use language lo generate senlences, 
transformational grammanans have provided numbers of basic, 
nel sentence patterns that are a bit more complicated than the pa 
supplied by the structuralists They have described the ways in vs 
speakers expand the basic patterns and transform them into ques 
negative statements and commands They have explained how 
insert or imbed one sentence into another to produce more comp 


senlences 


Linguistics m the Classroom Unquestionably, the work of the modem y 

bnguists is carrying educators closer to an accurate description ot o 
the English language works and how people generate sentences ) 
have never heard before Their work is placing educators long stn 
away from the slnctly prescriptive approach that characterized mu 
language study m classrooms in the past Unquestionably to® 
guists are supplying simple analytical approaches and clearer 
based on syntax with which young people can begin to ju-f 

workings of their language In some instances, however, it appears t 
teachers are taking the work of the linguists and turning it into ^ .ug 

tent to be memonzed Students in some classrooms are memorizing 

new parts of speech, the formulas for sentence generation, 
and transformation, and the steps in the histoncal development ot ou 
language Where this is happening the work of the linguists is being 
subverted 


Second in some language programs, youngsters in upper elemen a^ 
grades are being asked to wnle out involved sentence equations as w 
as to construct intncate language tree diagrams based on the bngms 
conceptualizations These techniques are advanced tools of the languag 
scholar that contribute little to elementary language understanding a 
make language investigation tedious for the beginner The same can 0 
said of some terminology devised by scholars to talk about the 
of language structure Too much terminology too quickly encounte 
frustrates even the bnghtest child, who may resort to memorization 
conquer it ^ 

What aspects of linguistics should be taught and learned in schools 
To ansvver this question, the reader must consider why children 
involved mlanguagestudymthefirst place Most research indicates th^ 
nouns, verbs, and so forth makes b ttie difference m one 

read wnte or listen No, schools do not involve 
Rather Study to help them achieve greater language . 

larv to use ^ »s designed lo provide young people with a 
tu?llv unH about their language, to help children .nteD« 

tually understand and appreciate the way iheir language commun.cat» 


'^^arstoma.^ecomnxOTicajori 
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meanings and lo help children giin elemental skill 

guage sdiolars do Just as in sacnce class a maior goal is “V ^ 

learn the methods through which scientists discovernew know edge^“ 
in language study the goal is lo have lAddren leam the ways ol language 
investigation This learning is part of genera e “^a t 

From this point of view the ^Fccls of language Mght*ouM^^^^^^^^^ 
that contribute to Seneral undemtanding oMhe s^ 

mint of English and of the methods of linguistic stuoy ^ 
dnw content from the work of the historians ... selecting only 

transformationalists as well asfrom the work ond a lKts seM.y 

aspects that lend most eisily “/'^'^^f^"^°Lation through discovery 
especially oral language — and to dired i . j*. . jgj^s essential in 

approaches Teacherscanlimitlingmstic\ names of parts of 

rprh“andnvo®r£rs»a\?c"^^^^^^^^^^ 

“"lrl^^“^anguagesmdy.n,hepas.^^^^^^^^ 

lar With Students Teachers ha%c not bee section are 

study a fascinating come alive “and ideas for making Ian 

descriptions of some concepts abool langoagc ano 

guage study something that children wi ^ 

New Ways lo look al the Senlcnce validOT 

of the grammalicalnessof English making that speak 

tence 15 one that abides fay all th® recognize The /armer planted 

ershavecomeloknowintuilively '^SsUtencejustastheyrecog 

the8«*m<;iegflr*«asagrammatical^vat.asen^^^^^i^^^„5,^ 

nizeTlteflurp is doopmschps mjhe though the class or form word 
rules of English sentence building J determiners the 

are nonsense The function words , j,-„s j,tce the '”5 

the preposition — and the mfleclio j fisteners eliminate gr P 

relationships within the sentence n j .1,^ f,0v; brook mounlau 

of words bL Sing over by girls fly f//"/ come to expect sen 

sentence Such groupings do not act asp f 

tences to act They are non senlenc sentences and .. ,he 

To help childr/n concoptual.rc begm “‘h what the 

many present day bnguists sentence a ^^"Aygverb 

transformational grammars call *h a noun phrase follow ^--p is 

adheres to abas.cNP + VP "rS .s rom 

phrase Young children ^ithonesinwhichthe . 

generate numerous sentences star g yp jg compos ^ ^ 

pnsed only of a determiner f ” -.-nee budding would | pf 

verb and an adverb A model more complete listing 

sleeps soundly Refer back to page Muchoflh'sw 

MP anH VP naiiems for Sentence with children foop 


understating .- 9 ^^ 



Here are five additional sentencing activities for use espeaally with 
children m grade three and up 

1 -Draui • a Scnlcncc Children pull seven word cards from a 

containing many samples of all the class and function , 

means there should be lots of nouns, verbs, adjectives, and a^ver ^ 
as v.ell as prepositions, pronouns, intensifiers, 
miners, and auxiliaries in the pouch Players try to build / 

with the cards drawn, in the process including as many as 
the words chosen at random Youngsters play Draw a 
team game in which a member from each team simultaneous y 
seven cards and attempts to build a sentence with as many o ^ _ 

he'she can within a short, predetermined time A Btwrd of 3 

judges the grammaticalncssof the productions Each team rec 
number of points equivalent to the number of words include 
sentence If it is judged ungrammatical, the Board of Exami 
explains the problem and awards no points . 

2 Add a Word Older children study paragraphs from which mos 
words have been deleted 

The and the . ^ 

the _ 
the 



The End , 

They then pull words from a pouch full of adjective, adverb, 

\erb cards, and try to fit the cards picked randomly into the ny 
the sentence The results may be nonsense but must be grammali j 
sound 

3 Connect the Pieces The teacher orally delivers a paragraph 

book, eliminating all function words and asking children to diag 
the paragraph's problem Then slowly he/she rereads the gj 

still stripped of function words while children volunteer addi i 
words to make the sentences grammatical , ,,{ 

4 '/flbbcnoocky "Children listen to Lewis Carroll s'Jabberwocky 

IS read expressively to them Then they substitute real 

for the nonsense ones to see if they can produce a piece that make 

sense This they do first as an oral class composition exerase an , 

as a writing station activity with young people writing other ongi 
- independently ^ 

^ Mohr A leacher gathers together numerous word 

lab^ with speafic nouns, noun markers verbs, verb „ 

adi^ivM, and adverbs and makes available in the sentence 
center a bo* of punctuation blocks helshe has created Oiildren go 
cards'^'’''"“'"“^"’® “"'or generate original sentences f""" 

carf^F' "’“'""S “"'er can be based on word cubes rather t^^ 
whited mathematics study one can purchase sW 

rtie °"o "ords, restnctiug the word* ” 

the faces of any cube to all adjectives, all nouns, and so forth Yo“"5 


3'© coT-iorsca -on ccm» into acw 



sitrs loss Ihe cubes and must conslract sentences tom the words that 

land face up 

New Ways lo Look ai Parts of Speech The ^ 

conception of parts of speech has b.en 

programs Because of this change lho*je w J necessary to 

and who have learned a Latin based who learned 

develop new concepts about language Simi . f -^gpositions 
Latm based grammar by the old “JStmg the 

underline Ihe-noun-and eadi^wo^rd techniques 

correct abbreviations for parts-of Suchtcchniquesdolit 

will need to reconsider instructional P”^ . ^,ps and do not engage 
tie lo instill excitement about language r . _ ihrough which the 

children in the method of thinking and mvesligalmg Ihroug 

linguists make language discoveries characteristics 

Charactcnsitcs of Parts of ‘^iLmentary schools today are 

of each part of speech that children jgxls One 

discovenng and that are presented in cateeones m the text m 

may find slight vanalions in one should adhere to 

use m a school d.slnct To prevent infusion o ^rnculum 

the divisions and terms set forth m ‘he «hooI s 
which will probably conform to the c 

The Four Major Classes of Words 

' bhve h p.ur. 

.;^»l^r.v^*“Xch.ev.d though =dd. 

. Nouns have a possesstvo form generally 

lion of sand sometimes of |ust „ „« 

• Noun affixes tncludo ness 

ilu ilon ai»i*»rminer as m a S^rl 

• Nouns can be signalled by a 

my gi/t, five robins prepositions and can have 

• Nouns can pattern with pep rnllowine ‘esl 

taken by pronouns shown m the 

• Nouns Vattemm a possible noun slot 

frames in which each ^ at the 

pie bought a/an - 

Some ■ 



? IS the — 

• A form changes fo .ndteate 

. A verb form changes to agree m n as pref« 

Verb affixes include -ate, ,t is the auxil 

dts re-,anden . which case 

Verbs n 


iffixes include -ate, ue JJ se ,t is the auxil 

lat changes form to s ^ 


lary that changes 


understand ng 


awianguaseaMS" 



. Verbs pattern as shown in the following test frames in nh.ch 

Should the horse 


The bov — 
The giri 


. the dog 


The farm _ 


-long 


my 


friend The story 


_ in Nebraska 


• Verbs have an -tng form 

AdjKtives pattern with intensifiers as in very happy, lembly sick 
loo damp most pleased * 1 .^ 

• Adjectives have two favorite positions as shov.n by t , . y- 

test frame in which each blank represents a possible a j 
slot 


The car seems very — - : 

• Most adjectives have a comparative and a superla . 

achieved by addition of -er and -esf or by placemen , 
words more or most before long adjectives as in more li’OH H 
most bn//iflnt 

• Adjective affixes include •/«/ less, -able, -we, -y, -ous 'Cn 
4 The Adverb 

• Adv erbs pattern with intensifiers as in rerys/oa^/y nH in 

• Adverbs tend to be movable and, therefore, can be fou 
many spots in a sentence, they are best recognized in the e 
nal position shown in the test frame 

The man ran The baby cned 

• Adjective affixes include -/ul, -/ess, -flb/e,-ive, y,-ous, en 

• Some adverbs have a comparative and superlative form 

by addition of the words more or mosl before the adverb a 
more rapidly, most assuredly 


The Function V/ords 

1 The Df tmnmer or Noun Marker ^ 

• Determiners are found in noun phrases and signal that a noun 
coming 

• The determiner position is before the noun as in the foUomnS 
lest frames 


_ man won 

- horses pull . 


puu . — logs 

* There are different kinds of determiners as shown by this sam 
p mg of words that can function as determiners a an the, 

o many some all 

2 The Preposition or Phrase Marker 

* always pattern in phrases with nouns as shown « 
the Mowing lest frames for prepositions 

The cat crawled ,he tree 

Tltc house the comer IS red 


The bell rang _ 
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^ r'pfoTuns subs,.lulc tor nouns m s spocal >suy .hey 8.*e us 
infomi.ition about sex number ,he 

• Pronouns change fonn depending on 

. Pmno"uns con sene os o Noun Phn.se .n “^“jt/Noun 
found in on) ot Ihe choracicnslic positions occupied y 
Phrases 

4 The AtmUary or the Virb Marker 

• Auxihancsp.ittcm uith\crbsandsig ^ 

. Auxihones chongc form .o show changes in 
number 

5 T/ie Intensiffer , _ . ^Hvisrbs 

• Inlensiticrspol.cm iiithodicclncs Uierefote o tcsl for an 

• Theitord eery fun="ons os an inlensilic ^ 

miens, her is io snbstilulo other words m the tcry 


tcncc Tilt girt is ucri/ sad 

6 Tfie Ceerdiriatmj CoM;MHChon connect two sentences 

• Coordinating con|unclions arc sentences are long 

assisted generally by j|„a|ots include end but yrt. 

Words that may function as gave other functions m a 

nor, or, so /or (Note these words may no 

sentence ) connect sentence 

• Coordinating conjunctions are use to j , a com 

equal wc.gh. The result ^ ' ”7a compound prepos. 
pound predicate, a compound ad|ect. 
tjona! phrase, and so forth 

7 Tftr Subcrdmulms „ „ 5 cd to insert one 

. Subordmal.ng con|unctions arc u^^ subordinalor s mclu 

another Words that ca , in the slot Ttw”Tne 

nWiouj’fi, o/lcr, since nhfi . ‘J /of these 

he came 1 '^ ^^me m^f.rst ‘amor"'"-'™' 
structures helps »"<> s” 

indicating time cause, p rp past much languige 

Ways o/Inrolwn? C/nMrrn ifurSiildrcn ™"'Pj'‘'|"acher''Today 

Study has been a f bnef explanation by ,prs need to 

and textbook exercises of oral languige . exercises 

as linguists emphasize the p Ihe directly 

think long and not involve ch'ldrc^ X ,§ one of 

employed m the past finding that •^"8“ ® jilking 

oral langusigc Many hildren m •*'‘"*^"®„l!rate language speci 

the best times to engage ^ orally g®”^ nrovided and gra 

together Ch.ldre.1 ^^.es th^ 

mens cooperatively analy , appreciation p 5 speech 

dually build an undcrslandmgji W, 7 the test frmies 

An easy introduction “ " activities speech pal 

IS to slractore sentence ge r » particula P garttus intro 
that linguists have devised o sM dass rhy»'= 


,t linguists have devised lo^ 
n in sentences To ner » 

Undesiandnslanouage® 





Red y/o ds g fl fox la ! 
a s leacf-e carl horse 
ch d en and b cycle 
Ye’’c« wfo ds strong tall 
f endy la g® long 
v/onder'ul t ny l^rr bl^ 
beaut ful 


V/ofd loujj ran ‘•OAy 
l O' «d a ound caTy» 
tv p 01 ond he e a » 
s cod b/ V a od 

ov pmp*»d 3/ 

♦oarKd tfrrw^d a *1'/ 


duces nounness by displaying three word cards and a penod card in 

the chalk trough so that they look like this 

!3 [3 S D 

To the children she distributes individual word cards some bearing 
words that can function as nouns others bearing possible adjec ive 
words Children volunteer their words for placement in the empty 
sentence slots to build sentences At first the sentence building ru e is 
only one word to a slot and some children find that their ® 

not work in the sentence slots Shortly the rule changes and w 
words now can be placed in a slot Youngsters who previously 
that their words could not work alone find they are now able to p ac 
them They discover that their place is |ust before the word car 

previously placed m the sentence slots and just after T/ir and a Ta mg 

a hint from Carl Lefevre (1970) Ms Bartkus color codes her wor 
cards — words that can function in this test frame as nouns are in re 
adjectives in yellow Over and over again the children juggle I e* 
words but find that no matter which specific words they choose for 
first and second positions in a slot the yellow cards precede the rc 
ones Since this is a beginning for Ms Bartkus s second graded s 
docs not introduce terminology like noun or adjective This will eo 
later after children have built nouns and adjectives into a number 
test frames At that point she will begin to call one group of 
« 0 H«s the other adjectives and children will describe how nouns a 
adjectives pattern m sentences 

Phyllis Bartkus s approach can serve as a model for lessons wt 
J other parts of speech For instance youngsters who are learning aP® 

^ verbs can work with a sentence frame such as ^ 

' — — From adverb and verb word cards distributed 

» them children select those that fit into the slot to form a sentence 
■s ibey later generate their own words that can function in the slot a 
/ they go on to introduce their adverb cards into their sentences tryj 8 
7 the adverbs in many sentence locations They will quickly see the d^ 
t.nclive quality of adverbs — that adverbs do not have a favonie spot 
in the sentence but are movable 

youngsters can play with sentence ladders 
simply a test frame for a part of speech or a phrase On the next page 
nhrJr® s‘fosscs nouns the other that stresses prepos»t»f" 

^ children generate a multitude of words to allacb 
J’"' ‘adders Then they read versions of the sentence 

chwsmg from Hems on their ladders h 

tcSici? *“Sgcst that in introducing parts of spee [j 

sicnal that no.*^ *^o‘a*od parts in close proximity Determiners 
This would hn r* eoming arc handled in association with no 
as sspII to prepositions and pronouns whi^ rc 

onTnoln nl "^ Tca^mg dolorm.ncrs for example one m.BW 

'oHf llie sentence Tfip sliors arr an 

Ouldren subsl.lulc qu.cWy end orally many words tor the non" 


accr'^vica 


on cO'»v* n*0 ac* on 
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CD 

a 


A Pr*po*Rtofi*l phrtt* 

I y*'*^'* ** 


a 

|^»crt»r| [ ^ *"'*'11 

ATh^ perhaps nink)nslcn5‘>’y 
loM and then many ^'ords for ihe wof ' 
mtence ladders such as those linguistic 

Older children, beginning to they !^®^,ners 

ibel the column beginning r/>C' . rnix and match 

cginning shoes. ‘ Noun Later Eventually, in 5®\up favor- 

nd nouns to form additional s®" they generalize abou 

ned understanding of their lang ' 8 ' ad|cctive ladde 

:e determ.ncrnof order and . nlen^^^ 

tic determiner and the noun, t most of this sen 

hrec associated parts of ^P*^*^*^ V if jders and call out . ^vith 
hildren add slips to lengthen J"?r^,,od.cd .n association 
ences In like and adverbs 

'erbs, intcnsificrs with ad)ccti concept 

;«»,« md ram <./ Srarcli. W show 'y‘‘7„"S'ei«s*' For 

ormsitlon Teachers can ® t,oning of '^“^^.hroUEh game-play 

.on of .affixes changes K grade class ‘^at can 

jxample. youngsters in one adicctives results results m 

low the addition of -h«s io *■ Hduion of ’M» ‘o 
paltomosnounsorhowthcodd.l.on 


Unde'Siaod ng 


.^Bngoagoowa* 




%vords that can function as nouns For the first game, the 
vides a die and a stack of cards enscnbed with adjectives that can to 
a new word with the addition of -ness happy, wtndy. careful, 
ant, forceful, great, white, tall, thoughtful, gentle, sweet, wilhng, 
soft For a second game this teacher provides a die and a stack of 
impnntcd with verbs that can form nouns with the addition of 
•Uon add. subfrecf, relate, ^radiiete, dedicate, locate, decorate, popuia • 
permit, express, inform, indicate. ob;eel, collect, promote, act, 

Three children play a game by taking turns tossing the die to detef' 
mine hovN many spaces to move along a game-board track, drawing 
card from the word deck, and performing on that word the opera lo 
indicated on the square on which they have landed for example, max- 
ing the word into its -ness or -bon form and using it m a sentcnc , 
using the original word m a negative, interrogative, or exclama or> 
sentence, using the onginal word as a verb or an adjective m 
declarative sentence A task correctly completed nets the player tlie 
points indicated on the square To faCThtate game play, one youngsle' 
must serve as judge 

A teacher can make variations of this game by supplying a stack of 

• possible verb cords that can be converted into nouns with addi 

• which appears on the game board trac 
possible noun cards to be converted to adjectives with additi 

_ ° 'y suffix IS added to the game board track 

po e a jectivc cards that can be converted into nouns wi 
the assistance of -ifv 


• d«lara!i\e sentence cards to be 


i>,A — V'".'' ‘o DO converted into questions ’ 

hnn m->,i '‘^*y and SO forth inthiscascqu 

• nnimc I ^PPoar on the playing board 

plural and plural p05'« 

.in this case impnntSm? Poss PI PI Pass on the boar*^ 




or> cano .-g 




Note that camos such is the one desenbed above can include not 
|ust one relationship to be practiced but s'™'”' '"'■‘“•'"S 
tence trinsformations Once children have plajcd teacher dmised 
games to reinforce specific undcrstindings they ""S'™ 8™“ 
of their own These games once deiisrf 8^,* 

classroom penmetcr for a Carnival of Langua^ of the 

groups of children plaj languige games 3“ one 

young people who have concocted them Eich 
game bLth for ten minutes and then moves to a 
share its Carnival with other classes who 

aspects of language in leading a game students will be particlp g 
in an enjoyible oral language “Pv"'"" , |,„,ouo for creative rein 

Game play is gaining P°P“'^"*y “ " ,, 5?„dents are applying 

forcement of language „|oi,„nships to particular 

thvir expanding understinding of languag old commer 

words andor sentence problems STmdonts can produce 

daily at a much higher cost than that t a,Sds 

Similar ones fooismg more dirtcily on p 

usage being studied 

Stnictww// Wntins Once children have some ^e^base for both 

of speech their growing ethier selections as well as 

patterned writing of sentences and o | children can wntc 

the base for more cxpressiNC writing F " ^ and wnting 

Cham sentences by folding back parts of speech 

down m succession words n-,nc Determiner Every 

announced The teacher starts b) a P®P®^ 

child writes a possible oSiad"” P='""P“'’' , 

folds It back and passes the f P",J" “ , Mp^nd by wnling at he 
teacher cills AdfCCtive Jou, jrokmg at the preceding 

new top a possible adjective word j passed to 

determmer^ Again the paper is Verb «nd so forth 

else as the teacher calls Singular j sentences though o 

The result should be be shared aloud 'V'‘*\!‘'ij 7 he 

lessly a bit nonsensical The .. -pund like sentences 

talking about why the sentences of speech m a se 

same can be done by calling succ build sentences on the 
pattern and having teams cooperatively 

board that conform to the direc lo nattemed wntmg Moem 
A more involved kind of act.v^^«"j^ ,^,,her 
best examples was shared by Beans Beans . o„Uy 

lein who discovered the poem ,,^j^nnsiderable 

James Hymes m Bill Martin s So . ^ y^,bo had had 
shired the poem with the ^"S.ves sober follow up 

previous experience with nouns usmg adjectives and n 

?eal challenge to them write a poem using I 

like the Hymeses have done 


A Word Cam* Board 
Start here 



-ness^ 

1 

2 

ad| 

2 

ness 

3 

? 

3 

adl 

2 

-ness 

2 

7 ^ 

ad 

3 

' 1 

^ 1*883 

’ r 

idj ^ 

•ness 

4 


End hem 


Beans 

Beans 

Beans 


under 


and language 


usage 
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BaVed beans 
Butter beans 
Big fat bna beans 
Long thin stnng bears — 

Those 2'e just a few 
Green beans 
Black beans 
Bigfatkidnej beans 
Red hot chiHy beans 
Jumping b^ans too 
Pea beans 
Pinto b^ans 

Don t fo^e* «hell^ beans 
Last all bes'o^all 
lUitejell^ b*‘2ns 

To help the youngsters along Eileen outlined the pattern for \/nting 

as shown beloi 

rojn 


ttoun 

roun 


roun 

WOllfT 

noun 

— noun 

Thov a-e |us* a fev. 


— no un 

roun 

— noun 

noun 

(oo 

— — nour 

, .... roun 

Don t fcrg'n 

Last <>{ aS b^ o^jE 


roun 



Each youngster then selected one noun word and went on to 
describe that object m the manner of ‘ Beans Beans, Beans If chil 
dren found they wanted to use words other than adjectives to make 
their pieces sound better and communicate a dearer messap, t is was 

encouraged In other words, the pattern was applied loosely Here are 

some of DIocn Hoemloin's results 


Bugs, 

Bugs 
Bugs 
Bid bugs. 

Spider bugs 
Daddy long leg bugs 
Dead, smashed up bugs — 
Those are just a few 
Cockroach bugs. 

Green bugs 

Brown, yellow black bugs 
Lightening bugs too 
Don't forget ant bugs 
Last of all, best of all 
Hike ladybugs' 

Michael Robinson 


Pickles, 

Pickles. 

Pickles 
Fat pickles. 

Skinny pickles, 

Little, sour, juicy pickles — 

Those are just a few 
Dill pickles, 

Hamburger pickles. 

Sandwich and lunch pickles. 

All by*themselves pickles 
Whopper pickles loo 
Salad pickles. 

Tuna fish pickles. 

Don't forget spiced pickles 
Last of all, best of all. 

Hike sliced pickles 

Rodney Keys ^ ^ 

The diamante provides a pattern for wnl^ 

parts of speech The diamante, according to the pa 
Ins Ticdl, is compnsed of seven lines 

Noun I 

Adiective Adjective 
PM, epic rart.ople 

Noun Noun Noun, Noun 

Adjective Adjeciive 
Noon II 

As made clear m Ihe (ollow.ne “Z'S a^WoS'eTf NOUN I Jnd 
contrasts since NOUN 11 must nouns m 

N"ou»eX";oSr:nli“ -nd ha.tre(« 

nores 


e and lar^uage usas® 


Undeistanding 



•y 

Aneifp3'-d‘'d pj‘1 
coTpo«£d by Ca o 
0 Ha e 5 grad" 
Srw — 
Sp3''<''tv3 co'd so*: 
Eow^g tA f« og r'*' ng 
cn ’Vk rcct*ocs 
Na‘w'esice crea*^ 


Ram 

Damp, moist 

Splashing, beating, pouncing 
Crystal, cloud, yelloivness, blueness 
Gleaming, shining, glanng 
Warm, bnght 
Sun 

Donna Vreeland 

A truncated diamante centenng on just one object works equally 
well, especially with younger children Such a form, which is called a 
"Puff ' because it is so short, can introduce youngsters at the same 
time to metaphor, for in putting together a last line, youngsters must 
dream up a creative companson to descnbe the object being played 
with 


Noun — 

Adjective, Adjective, Adjective, 
Partiople, Partiaple, Participle 
Creative Companson 


lode — 

Cold, hard, glassy. 
Shining, dnpping breaking 
Winter's sword 


Older students who have cxpenmented with wnling patterns 
mined by parts of speech can establish ongina! patterns also based o 
speech parts Responding to this invitation, one upper grade group 
devised the following pattern and cooperatively composed the accom 
panying piece 


Noun, Noun, Noun 
Verb, 

Verb, and 
Verb 

Prepositional phrase. 
Prepositional phrase. 
Prepositional phrase 
exclamation word’ 


The same group later created 
Adjective Noun, 

Adjective Noun, 

Adjective Noun 
Verb Adverb, 

Verb Adverb! 

Verb Adverb. 

Verb Adverb 

JJTiatdorou think of Noun 


Cups, saucers, plates 
Drop, 

Clatter, and 
Break 

Into a million pieces 
On the floor 
In our kitchen 
Help' 


Ghastly goblins 
Wicked witches 
Galloping ghosts 
Zoom about 
Flit around 
Hover here 
Rest there 

What do you think of gobim 
witches and ghosts on 
Halloween? 









The influence of working with the ' Beans, Beans Beans pattern is 
clearly apparent in the structured ivnting of this group 

Focwsfrf IVnfi/ie Less structured unting can focus to some extent on 
specific parts of speech Children who haie been encountenng ad)« 
tives can wnte slSncs that include reall) expressive «dl^«t.ves Para 
graphs of descnption in which youngsters . ug_._ 

person they have met are good for this purpose e o talkme 

to wnte. they brainstorm specific descnbing worfs to 
about height, weght, ha.r, dreaa overall body “P 't 

s,on, look of-the-eye and eye color as well “ “^„V"„e “n 

Borrowing a page from Lorraine Cliff s swlh grade plan book one 

'"irirerS'^'rn.^urpes.heuseo^^^^^ 

Sfre-rsl'^-^e^SLtTphlL 

There the young people go to Pick a ITal-hnie, chil 

as adjectives in paragraphs of ? . |„ets try fo match wnllen 

dren orally share their paragraphs whi i ..jeners identify too the 

descriptions with the pictures on display Listeners 
adjectives that provide the clearest adi^rtives by first engag 

A third teacher tries for use of cxff«s‘ve ad her sixth 

mg children m an adiective hunt , Robert Bedford Elton 

graders identify one well are commonly chosen per 

John, Cher, Peggy Fleming newspapers, children 

sonahties Searching through F'‘'y“"'. „s,nc a test frame such 
clip adjectives that could <iesenbe the pewn "S S 

as Vie — Pei’e^' t.fmlion as adjectives m a 

that have appropriate meaning but yg^ing a word like bffli'ly 

present for,^%tudents ", a n„ pen Searchers make 

to beauUful, stun to stumnng „ l,uen draw from the c“P“8“ 

collages Vom their clipped ""t'p:?asmphs aboul the chosen 

words to wnte into stnk.ngly descnphve par 6 K 
personality j adverbs can lead to wn S 

Work with prepositional phrases an such 

that supplies consVerable dela.l Beginning w 


•V 

Words uncovered by Ws. 
C iWs s xth graders 
include eper’ 
minded close minded 
outgoing unme c lul 
cpinonaled obrv3*®os 
snobbish 

etfusrve b geled lenee- 
sting nature tovng 

scentfc klutzy pesky 

pessmstccpiomisic 
independent soft hearted 

hard hearted log cal 
bo^lhed exlreveried 
prejudiced pg headed 
bonng oul-ot it clever 
talkatve and outspoken 



Esters generate similar sentences '’make "TabAng cards 

feS'^struchon of sen.e„c«jW ^ 

!, WHERE WHEN “"d slick m „„ additional sen 

board Active children in groups 8 5 ,„ps bene 

can wnte those on word strips 

Undcraami™*™™'"'" 



appropnate label In this way^ students can later return to look at the 
kinds of words and structures that tend to give how, where, and when 
information, and to shift these informational units around in the sen 
tence Once children have played together with the how/when/where 
concept, they write paragraphs in which they include these essentials 
in so doing writers by necessity will draw upon adverbial constmc 
lions as well as prepositional phrases In editing and revising, they 
can shift around their own adverbs and prepositional phrases to 
achieve a desired impact 

Children isnting about exating events witnessed will need power 
ful verbs to enhance their communication A teacher can introduce the 
notion of powerful verbs by group talk about an event witnesse 
together Children tell what happened ' as a scnbe records verM on 
word cards Later they return to each card and think of other verbs to 
be added to the card to communicate a fuller picture For example, to a 
ran card children may contnbute hustled, bolted, streaked, sped, to a 
looked card children may contnbute stared, glared, peeked In 
instances they may wish to add adverbs as well ran wildly, lookt 
longingly Later the scnbe gathers all the cards in a Wild Events 
mg Station, where children select words from the cards to wnte m o 
descnptions of exciting happenings that they have witnessed nrs 
hand or on tv 


La.g“ wydsf om W 
Ctitsel Gfee eJ si in 
OJvr Vi Of as (G 
ILSdXt Tiyesman 1969) 
ouS o' £tud<‘nts can 
a big 

fvg" e«;erisr/e gganoc 
vaJ mammofh immense 
txAy cneyrrioirt rrass/yo 
iremenaous 
Le " « wvds fof a £/*ccr«j 
<^'-3.1 tml in/ 

V mirt/'e p^**/ 
Pun/ 
SbTfl 


Some Specific Ideas Here are a few speafic ideas to Ingger Ihinlu g 
about ways to handle parts of speech so that oral interaction is part 
the learning sequence 

1 Spm the Wheel of Speech Youngsters cut two medium sized orcirt 
from stiff paper Across the diameter of one, they write a 
for a part of speech, for example, for adverb 77ic hidden owl hoo 

^ I At the spot m the circle marked by the advtx > 

blank, they cut a window Now they attach the two circles , 

test frame ardc on top of the other, held there at the hub oy 
paper fastener Children rotate the bottom circle and write thro^ 
the window onto the lower card words that fit the test frame 
activity can serve as the content for a learning station to which ctm 

1 pairs to construct wheels of speech ^ 

2 Word Und Mobiles Children construct word mobiles from hea^ 
wooden hangers equipped with a crossbar across which they hsdS 
a vanety of verb cards To each card they tie with yam other aras 

adverbs that can pattern with the hanging 
used i**^ tin cards containing prepositional phrases that coo 
start On other occasions children 

no?ns 1 cards to which they attach hangm? 

noun ” “’'I' """ ™rbs to their hmgmg trdieclt'^ 

ardoS'""” P' o' 'ho hanging word units chang" 

sophistiMi^ Undcistanding of parts of speech becomes 

manTl^m^v '""othrog from an idea presented by Fred 
Xch hes devised a charting activity Ihroug'' 

ti'es with^'^ Sradm begin to sec the appropnate painng of ad) 
•tves with noons Children brainstorm a list of obfects wh.ch M* 



Shedd plots dowmvird on a chart Then children identify syn 
onyms for /at which Ms Shedd plots acmss the top of her gnd 
Together children and teacher pair ad|ectives and nouns plfcms = 
check in every square that represents a congenial coupling s 
Shedd uses this activity not only to reinforce understanding ot 
adjective noun relationships but also to assist joung peop e m 
understanding the fine distinctions in meaning among synonyms 


VrgnaShedds 

> Synonym 
Fat 

Chart 

BroatS 

Wtie 

Obese 

Pump 

BS 

The* 

Door 

Boy 

River 

Chicken 

Book 

J 

J 

J 

J 

\ 

■! 

J 

J 




Ms Shedd suggests that the young P^P'^ * place ^ros^ the 

will supply students with numbers of ‘o pi^^cc 

top of similarly constructed adjective noun cna , pf verbs 

4 Fif/jwg in t/ie Story Children study . storylines At other 

and must add powerful ones to LfSs nouns or 

times they wSrk on stones stripped of a^ect 

adverbs Sometimes childrens results ^duceO oy 

will be far different from the onginalstoiy 

5 Verb Pantomime Guen verb cards iiKC «v ^ 

teams pantomime the verb m ® . Older students can iden 

Watchers guess the verb t«aer» 

tify their own verbs to ,n which all nouns verbs 

6 NojisCHStf Stones Children ertate s invent each non 

adjectives and adv erbs are m^nis of the part of 

sense word must conform to , .jl vvords for the nonsen 

It represents Other children substitu'e ^ 

ones to check the use of the majo . fpn^ert familiar nu 

7 Niirsciy Kfiymc P«»cr,is for wnUnS """ 

rhymes into parts of speech pall 

(atneetronsertsesow^Jsl 
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their own versions of the rhymes based on the patterns On the pre 
ceding page is a pattern one upper grade group devised based on 
"Hey Diddle Diddle " 

8 Elephants and Madness More sophisticated poems, likewise, pro- 
vide models for student wnting based on parts of speech Take, for 
example, Rossetti's "Sea-sand and Sorrow' 

Sea-sand and Sorrow 
What are heavy’ Sea-sand and sorrow 
What are bneP Today and tomorrow 
What are frail’ Spring blossoms and youth 
What are deep’ The ocean and truth 

and 



7 




7 




7 



What are 

7 




Working from this pattern, Joyce Murray's fourth grade cooperatively 
composed 

Elephants and Madness 

What are cumbersome’ Elephants and madness 
What are pondersome’ Tfoblems and sadness 
What are funny’ Oowns and jokes 
What are gay’ Parties and cokes 


Building and Refining Your Teaching Skills 

• Locale a piece that can be converted into a parts-of-speech P®**®*^ 

for structured writing Decide the grade level at which the pattern 
appropriate Either try the pattern with a group of children or try 
yourself to see how easy or difficult the activity actually IS . 

• Devise a creative lesson sequence to involve children directly an 
orally in study of a particular grammatical relationship Prepare me 
malenals you will need Try out the lesson with a group 

• Analyze several language arts textbooks pubhshed in the last three 

years to determine — 

how the sentence is being approached and defined, 
how pans of speech are being defined, 

being^v^ usage are being taught and the appro 

'P’" dedicated to formal language study as 

aomty ‘'^"'"'''8- "n'lng. Iislcning, and lileralure-relsled 

uf the activities and the opportunity given students I 
the themselvS; 

These *“Ppl<iTnentary matenals available to you . „ 

about too as you work 

t>ook selection committees in your school dislnct 
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Learning about Language Origin and Change 
Recently educators have seen an increase m materials deabng with Ian 
guage ongins and development Today concepts commonly encountered 
m language arts text senes include — 

Concept Language Is Constantly Changing 
Supporting Ideas 

1 New words are constantly being added to a language to meet demands 
of a changing lifestyle and environment 

2 Word making mechanisms include compounding development ot 
words that are analogies of existing words incorporation ot slang 
expressions merger of parts of other words 

3 New words come into a language through borrowing from o er 
guages this occurs especially when language groups 
interact Scientific ivords may result through wnsaous con 

of words based on Latin or Greek roots and affixes Wepn? 

4 Some words drop from common usage as the nee anrfp\pn 

5 Existing words may acquire new meanings pronunaa 

6 ri;"fcr„::S?c?ep.ab,. usage „ay become unaceepmble and 

7 AsS7/taI groups within a language interact some language cross 

fertilization occurs ^ and pronunaa 

8 Dictionaries are records of word spelling 

tion dictionaries change to reflect changes i 
Concept Some Forces Exist to Stabilize Language 

Supporting Ideas stvie manuals and gram 

1 Books about language such as dictionanes ,2',. changes in 

mars have a alab.ha.ng effect on language 

wntten expression that appear in eve^ y jy janguage — tek 

2 Rapid means of oral communication ten .pansDorlalion that cuts 
phone television radio the same is true 

down travel time among peoples 

Concept Some Languagea Are Related Ibmogh common Anceaby 

iTerargenecaUy mote s.m.lanttes 

through common ancestry than among trace their ongtns 

2 Major language groups are called families families 

3 'EnglmhSng"“nL Indo 

!aTEu1iEeteIm°ve5"fEnsS^^ Cennamc languaEes 

Dutch and German , . _,u»r dialects of English sucn 

4 American English IS most similar to ^jbulary s>n 

Bntish Enshlh however niajor d^«s 

and pronunaalion exist among »*,niisands of years so 

5 Word changes can be traced back -ntered the language 
can find out when and how most w 


Undefs*- 


ara ta'isuase ^ 

ng language ara 



To place young people in contact with these concepts, language tw s 
introduce topics on the development of alphabet systems, language bor- 
rowings and families, history of English, compansons among differen 
languages and dialects, history of specific words and names 
these topics appear at the upper elementary level and are inlendM o 
bring heightened understanding of language relationships rather an 
increased language facility 


Ways of Handling Historical Language Materials. References s^ as 
Helone Laird and Charlton Laird s The Tree of Language (1957), 
Mencken's The American Language (1963), or the child's first Book of 
Words by Sam and Beryl Epstein (1954) offer background on language 
ongins and change Having read about the way language has developed, 
a teacher may be tempted to share the material by telling and explaining, 
the matcnal is fasanating and storylike On the other hand, it is possib e 
for children to discover some of the relationships for themselves throug 
firsthand investigation By actually studying samples of different Ian 
guages, young people gain greater appreaation not only of language as a 
changing medium of communication but of the way linguists operate o 
ferret out these intricacies 


e too SO'C’V' n c 
Am?/-: /of 

(•...« YcfV Ho- 
cn 19^2) 


language Comparison Studies One form that language investigation can 
take IS the language companson study Young people use Enghs 
foreign language dictionanes to discover equivalent words in other Ian 
guages for common English words For this activity, translation diction 
anes for some of the Germanic and Romance languages as well as for a 
language not belonging to the Indo European language family, such a 
Japanese, Hunganan, Hebrew, or Finnish, are needed The dictionanes 
are stacked on a table to which students go during free time to look up 
chosen word in each of the dictionaries and record data on a burgeoning 
bulletin board chart Later students analyze the chart to see if they ^ 
generalize about languages that are most closely related and those 
closely related 

In like manner, children can make companson charts of the alphab^^ 
systems of past and present Dictionanes often include letters as written 
in different systems under the entry alphabet, encyclopedias provide 
similar information Some trade books also supply information on no 
the Roman alphabet has changed from its earliest beginnings You S 
investigators can summanze this information on charts to share oraHJ 
dunng a class Ulk-lime 

especiaUyofdd 

anTofti Recordings of country music of folk s^g: 

«va‘lable, as young people listen to record 
stmrturp^ih , i°,r®^^‘'’P^^°^Pronunaation word usage he 

sdTcc^ nf the.rown They can make ricord.ngs olthe 

Ks^r «"<*»iales running foV national office and listen to 
spooker differs from ‘heir o 

Enrhsh^Th find or make recordings of samples of B 

MyFa.rUdy *5 on excellenj 

P P esfigeBntish English while that of Eliza Doolittle as Bo 
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girl IS Cockney Having listened some sludenls may enjoy affecting a 
dialect other than their own in short impromptu dramatizations 

IVord Searches From whence did this word come’ Young people can 
attempt some answers based on searches in which they syslematicaUy 
track down word origins and in which they even h^ard an educated 
guess An impressive beginning is consideration of jdioms '^nere tig 
rative meaning differs from literal Children can thmkabout «pressmns 
such as a bee in hts bonnet flipped his hd ualkmg onlJm t e 

other Cunous Sayings and hisd Ho* on Ice and OllierCurwus Expre 
both books intended for the older set j manner 

Youngsters enjoy tracing the origin of words to e ^ words 

and timLfmtroductionmto English Since Engl^ 

fromall the languages of the world theinveslig uncover words 

cal overtones as youngsters Russian Hebrew 

that have come into English from Chinese oursue as a class 

and so forth Some interesting beginning y® . . succotash apos 

search are co//ee sauna tea that indicate ety 

Irophe batik Working in j!i,onarv paS«5 

mology of words investigators J'P ^‘‘^““^Xydiscoverit 
countryof origin ofthesepresent dayEnghshworts a 

investigators tape a word card on task are ham 

beginning words to provide searchers w liierally come off 

burger turkey dantsh station to 

the globe Uter young people m pairs wo Ancxl 

think up other words to look up and meaning of their own 

possible step is for children to trace theo g place of 

first and last names Children plot last "“"'J °3„dp,eWslike5f« Me 
origin theyusesuffixeshke s son will sopp’y 

and O to fig ’ure oul meaning Some d,ct.onar.«__^_^^ 
investigators with the meaning of ^ 

'’"s^ome words speak for *on’s'''''=^”''„Vn'd wolds® uch as 
form the reason they came into being ^^biebee are easy to 

‘f(tlS:?'rnamed“at;&^ 

themselves are altached to a giant mobdo.^ '“PPSmd is 

pended from a honaontal Itlhehonronta'™"^, 

hypothesized origin is suspends attached at differcn 

long enough hundreds of words « add , 

young language sleulhs look ^Ijss pro|ce>5 that « 

V\ord searches can bKome “"‘‘Sdsrfworf* A',?„5"s.ii.nl 

many months and focus on differ . ,dd to a mobile they 
foruords that speak for ihemsclvestoado 

taneously search for — 371 
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A search of ]usi one stale 
map — Idaho — 
produced names such as 
these to hypothesize 
origins 

Moscow Sa/mon Creek 
SunValley Lewiston 
SIverCity Twn Falls 
Buae Bonner's Ferry 
yellow Pine andCoeur 
dAlene 


• words that have entered the English language within the last twenty 
years — words such as Ms , ztp code, lilterbug, 

• slang that IS now part of the accepted language — words such as rtzp in 
He likes lo rap xoith htsfnends and totalled as in He totalled the car, 

• slang words they previously but no longer use, 

• ' in" words that arc enjoying high popularity today, 

• words taken from someone's name — words such as loatt, sandwich, 
teddy bear, 

• onomatopoetic words that communicate their meaning through 
sound zoom, purr, clip, 

• scientific words put together by scientists and inventors 

These words can be hung from twine crisscrossing the upper atmosphere 

of classroom space, the result is a room filled with floating words 


Language Investigation and Social Study. Word study of the type just 
described should correlate with social science investigations, for the 
development of language parallels the development of peoples Migra* 
tion, conquest, and trade patterns are reflected in language change 
Similarly language tells mudi about the social relationships and values o 
people past and present It tells about scientific, technological, an 
industnal progress as well as about geographic and economic factors 
being encountered and overcome in an attempt to build and maintain a 
way of life In this respect the surfacing of new words m a language an 
the falling into disuse of others serve as a barometer on which investigs* 


tors can read changes in human activity . 

In terms of classroom study, this means that as youngsters trace th 
development of their country, they consider not only how their natio 
changed but also how their language changed in response One 
correlate language and social study is through map investigations CnU 
dren thinking about the early settling of New England search maps 
town, city, and slate names that reflect the ongin, values, and way of W 
of the colonists as well as the geography of the new land Looking al t e 
settlement of the middle colonies, children compare the names they nna 
on maps of New Jersey and New York with names found in England. 
Holland, and Germany As they trace the westward movement of pio 
country, again they search maps for names that mdica 
who the pioneers were, what their interests and rebgion might have 
been, what penis they were encountenng, and even what the first indus 
, agneu turaL or mining ventures might have been 

1 f * mvestigations can be Word Maps on which young 

names and words that were added as a part of the country 'va 
Treii r? cl'ildren plot Indian, Spanish, 

tha"?nt«.TA Portugese, Hebrew word^ 

geonine lancn English as many peoples contnbuted to a 

youngsters Timelines on wN 

history WordTimpI*** language at key * orn 

as words are become a prominent feature within a class 

fixtures S on a dated cord suspended just below the hg 
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Similarly in studying the development of Europe and Asia as well as 
the trade patterns across those two continents, >oung people can focus 
on language change Talk of Marco Polo can include discussion of new 

products and new words that were transported across the SilkRoa 

Talk of the opening of Japan to eslem tradecan mcludeconstderalion of 
words that moved from Japanese to English and, of ^rse. from English 
to Japanese Study of the Norman conquest and the miphon ot me 
Angles, Saxons, and Jutes to the British Isles should involve ’dentifura- 
tion of words that moved with the conquerors and the migrants Map 
study as a language tool is appropnate here too as young peop p 
arrows to indicate migrations, conquests, and trade patterns a 
words that followed the trail of human mteraction rr.netfti>nnff 

The same can be done with study of current day 
the contnbution of science to modem living _ fclevtsm 

words that reflec. .ho changes 

atomic bomb Considenng words dctmti, 

relalions, they idenufy ...k of domestic affairs 

be accomplished m the context of the sphere of human 

doing, children perceive language ° that reflects events 

activity and as a changing medium ofcommumcati 
m the world at large 


Inv soldersludenisto 
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Hiding and Refining Your Teaching SWb .denlif) v*here 

Many atlases contain one or ^ludvseveral, based 

themajor languages of the wofldaresp vvill encounlera 

on one devise an activity through w activity with a group 
fundamental language relationship ^ language origin and 

Analyze the treatment afforded 5 published m tbe 1^ 

change in at least two languige ^^® „,dcas listed on pages36'^ 

fouryears Use the concepts and supportm^a 

70 asacheckhst against which sup^rting idea under the 

Select one of the statements Devise a Icaming^teachmg 

language concepts on pages , j j^ver that idea 
sequence through which young pe P introduced at one “PP 
Analyze the content of the science curnw 

elementary grade level in a points at which you 

or a social science text senes I f.um the context o 
develop language understanding 

studies 


guago Study — A Summary '"''J'^lb^ihcsp^ce 

ly of conventional usage pa pprognmsif|U<lS'^ ^ 
change are found in most language progm 
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allocated by popular elementary language text senes Given the fact that 
schools today include English language study in the cumculum, teachera 
must think creatively of ways to make language appear to young people 
as the exciting area that it is This is essential if the pnmary objects e or 
language study is to be realized — heightened appreaation of the marvel 
of language 

Little exatement, however, has been generated in the past by tradi 
tional means of instruction that ask children to fill-in-the blanks of work- 
book exercises, underline sentence parts, and recall lengthy lists ot 
words that may function as specific parts of speech These methods, 
moreover, have done little to extend children's ability to interact orau> 
For these reasons, language instruction should stress 

1 oral interaction in which children together play with words and sen- 
tences they are generating, 

2 investigations in which children discover for themselves fundamental 
language relationships, and 

3 immediate application to writing where written conventions are 
involved 

Through direct manipulation of language, students learn how langusg^ 
works In addition, they learn that language is a wondrous tool through 
which to communicate thoughts with others These are important goals 
of language programs in elementary schools 
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Spelling, 

handwriting, and 
dictionary 
delving-catching 
a bandersnatch! 


“No use no use'" sa d the King "She runs 
so fearlu'ly qu cV. You might as we‘1 try to catch a Bandersnatch' But I II make a 
memo^nduTi about her if you I ke — Sie s a dear good creature he repeated softly to 
h m^e'f as opened hts memcrandum-book. Do you spell creature with a double e’’" 
Through th» Look/ng^3/ass 


Are you a good speller’ Or do you, like the King in Through the Looking 
Glass wonder about the spelling of w ords like creature"^ Find out by ta 
mg the following multiple-choice test 

Directions Select the correct spellings from among the options 
provided 

1 a acomodale b acommodate c accommodate d accomodate 

2 a scperate b separate c seperete d separete 

3 a eschelon b eshelon c ecshleon d echelon 

•4 a phlegm b phalem c phelegm d phelem 

5 a plagiarize b plagenzc c plaganze d plaginze 

6 a hippopotomus b hippapotomus c hippopalomus d hippopotainw’ 

7 a \oman b veoman c yoeman d yowman 

8 a kimona b komono c kimono d komona 

9 a appropos b apropos c appropo d apropo 

10 a affect b effect 

(as used in the sen 
lence "What is the 
of gov- 
ernment on the 
people ’ ') 


check yourspellmgsagamst Ihe anB^^ ers provided in the ke)J0« 
on page 378 Did jou receive a perfect score’ Perhaps not Fetv a<hdis 
have mastered the intricacies of the English language to the extent Ih 
the> can tackle the spelling demons of Enghsh and vanquish all 


poking at the Spelling of English Words 

Ae“p7Kedr',"’“‘‘r""“' selecting ihe spcllmS’"’ 


• Ic'ter deletions 

• letter additions 
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• leUer transpositions 

• letter substitutions . , . 

• confusion of one word with mother of rather similar sound or 
spelling 

The Errors Spellers Make To leave out a letter rs a f 

error Letter deletion occurs because m English speakers a i 

pronounce all the letters used in spelling a woi^ ai ihe end 

phlegm IS not pronounced when saving the word nori 

of apropos Similarly m English words *®***-r® ihe pro 

modate are doubled with the doubling not PP , uajgjj guch 

nuncalion Pronunciation may ilso be a ««se «f deletion of 

as the I in pfo^ionze Speakers may 

the i then follow through and not include a le rep 

^•’a s"e?o„d k,„d of error you may 

addition — occurs for several reasons loo ^l^^ord m so doing 

word such asplile^m turning incorrect spell 

theyaddanextnvowelsound whichappea Knowing that 

mg of the word Sometimes spdlers ‘>r«‘^°Eofin pronunciation 
there are letters appeanng in jP® i”® r ,hose traps and double 

they think that the word to be sptUed is o" j J jn extra p to 

when they should not as in the case speller 
Apropos failing to account for the French | kinds of errors 

Alhirderror — letlcrsubstitution . perhaps an sforac as 

First spellerssubslitutconoconsonantfo j Second they 

mec/icloit or an f for a ph as at the begi ^ ppopotamus an o for 

substitute one vowel for another as --jjpfs reflect the fact that 

theiinJkimoHO oraneforanainsipArnli .o represent a phoneme or 


T^s follow ng books 
p ov 6s added Pfo 

onspe ng 

Gertrude Boyd Spe n9 n 
the f ernenury Scrtooi 
(Coumbus Orto Me I 
1971) 

Jack Lutz ExpanOng 

Spe raSK sllnsrucl" 
Pub catons 1973) 

Check a so Irte February 

1975 ssueoff ementary 
Enolsti mosiefwfch 
focuses on spel "Sand 

handwing nslruc on 


oy the letters a and o in nippvp‘'‘“"‘"' ' Think torexo-^i"' - , 
may be represented by numerous sy ffcoiwA bo i sew S 

way loi IS represented m the following words Wo g 

!.»» faux [aa in faux pa!) k"™"" This is one wh.ch 

Another error IS to transpose le igr-mne spellerlo’Ori u,ja,io 

attemptmgtoavoidwhentheytlnnk . theyareunsure 

both the ef and .e patterns are found ,,„anons as we Is ■* 

apply m a parl.cnlar case Thts .s |rne m olhers 'Vol 

He spelled le or eP Is lu-ay “oSn5e*.sl«>'boE''S'‘*'^ 

oe’ Again because .n each case both panero _ 

system a speller may be "'’'''‘’'",„„hcompIe«'"' P"''f'^,,(all in the 
Some spellers confuse of anolher PO""''! j^rent fn”” 

Sri.StySbS'SslerS^lSe^rme.in.eswn.eawordd.ff 
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the intended one because in English there are sets of words with idenli 
cal or near identical sounds but which differ in spelling — the 
phones meeilmcat its its tuoltoltoo theirllhere to name just a few 
there are the pairs of words that are\ery close in sound and spelling 
words like fcwoy boy deserVdesscrt arelour affecileffect These can prove 
treacherous even to the most conscientious spellers 


^p0^pC=■T„S /“umaT 

k"^onc cp opos e ect 


&»<»Pa''HarTa R'*had 
Hor«g«»s aTd Jean Hama 
Sp^’^ng Slfudure artd 
Stfa es (Bos.on 
f n.1971) 
etppcia'’/ ppg ® 97 ora 
cJ*wp*-on c» arc! 
erne r*»gu^ iie% 


A Linguistic View of the English Sound-Symbol System In the pas 
many teachers have despaired as they have perceived the inconsistenaes 
of English spelling and the lack of a one to one correspondence between 
the sound and the symbolic spelling systems They have despaired when 
faced vs ilh demons tike the ones on the pretest Because spelling 
always reflect pronunaation because some words resemble olhere m 
pronunaation but not in spelling because exceptions exist to spelling 
generalizations language arts teachers have resorted to teaching spelling 
as a memory exercise with repetition through wnting and rewriting 

the pnmary vehicle for developing mastery of spelling tools 

More recently however linguistic analyses of the nature of 
spellings have shed newlight on the spelling scene Linguists haveas 
and are asking Are there not more consislenaes in the way speec 
sounds are represented on paper than previously realized^ Are 
sound symbol relationships that if taught will have broad 
and make more likely the correct spelling of newly encountered . 

there are relatively consistent sound symbol relationships should n 
these be stressed in school spelling programs'^ pj 

The linguists point to consistenaes such as the way the letter 1 15 us 
to represent the speech sound W t is used 96% of the time to represent a 
according to Paul Hanna Richard Hodges and Jean Hanna (1971) toi 
ease in communicating hnguists call the smallest unit of speech 5°“'^ 
phoneme and call the written representation of a speech sound ® ^ 
pheme Thus one can say that the grapheme t is used overwhelirungl) 
r^resent the phoneme IV As this example indicates phonemes 
^aced between tivo slant hnes to differentiate them from 
Omer graphemes are used with equal consistency to represent 
phonemes Hanna Hodges and Hanna report that d represents Id 
^ "*'ich Ihc speech sound occurs b 
lb! about of the bme while the same is true of the use of n 
represent W and/i# Even the W as found in pan and at is represented by 

more than 95% of the time 

■"’8"'5hc approach to spelling mstruchon contend tha 

Zn Ih? pretest are more regt^ 

Hedges and Hanna erplam that orJ) 

svmboWel r ° ® J^emon are irregular departing from expected so 
sound Most of the phonemes in a demon abide 

“ familiar to speDers Thus a word hke 

Suage is rathisZaE”^4"^3% oT.;:rSr;S^^ 


ats "at^'aeaecom-wKa-aocom ntoair-on 



Linguists are also conlnbuling understanding of the word building 
charactcnstics of English Although English is not 
tional language, still many English words are built by 
inflectional endings the plural endings on nouns lens^ .lePnffnflec 

mgs on verbs, endings like -cr and -esi on ad|eetiv« By the 

tional endings, rndiflfor is Iransfonned into rflrfwtow aHHin? suffixes 

andsloifinto^loiecr In Enghshotherwordsarebuillbyadd.nssuthxes 

and prefixes to roots, in so doing a H f,!ireLTunc mn as 

will function in a sentence For example, the serve 

anad)ecttve, withtheadditionof-Iyitbecomesliw which 

as an adverb, with the addttion of -ness tt 

serves as a noun, and with the addition of rjii t, impounding asm 

serves as a verb Still more wordsareformed Ju 

the combtnahon of two short words '“^^SerS™ whatlhecom 
Generally one can spell a compound word if nne perre 
ponenls are and can spell the shorter words IhatcomB.ne 
compound j,.«.,r.Hine of fundamental 

Not only are the linguists bnnging un . . jmc characlenstics of 

sound-symbol relationships and of the ivor . . _ about histoncal 

the langiage. but they arc also current spelh 

relationships and word denvations nrndinthcpast For exam* 

mgs m terms of the way words P™IJ?-bejynmngofitni|lif in terms 

plc.todayhnguistscxplainthesilentkatthe^be^^^ Thcyexplain 

ofpast pronunciation when terms of a common 

the ct spelling of ® in fcal/ef, buffet, and croquet in 
French origin 


After Hanna et at 
Speling (197l)p 168 


Organizing Spelling Learnings J-SaMuaBrsiw''®'’*’,' 

The language concepts being “""“''''ISi.SsIructmn in elemen 
had considerable impact on ideas m which teachers s o 

taiy schools The impact extends to the should study words and 

teach as well as the manner m which ctmar 

acquire skills and understandings eratherconsistent 

Organizing a Spelling Program. many 

relationships within the English . i^gmeis work with thw 

programs select and group words so a siniclurally ,-1. 


bpeiung lists “‘V, : narticular phoneim:-6‘“r-- 
of which exemplify a hSoncal denvation O"® 
tionship, word-buiIding P5"^“Ptt'ForesnianspelUngpnJg« 

fourth graders working in the Scot , .t puzzle, and n . 

words such as nddle, muscle, ' pelljnghstiscompnse 

label, model, cancel Another week as ^metoasso- 

such as wagon, gallon, cotton, co .--5^ speller® . orogram 
urcliiit cobill, cousin, solul.r"'" '" *, a, phonemes exists 

ciate certain graphemes with p potion that a rel melower 

youngsters are introduced "'‘h® JF symbols, and emphas 
behveen speech sounds and wntten sym 


SpelltnB 


tBixJwrtng 
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grades is on gaining skill in working with sound-symbol relationships 
There is a similar emphasis in other spelling programs 

In most spelling programs, emphasis in upper elementary grades is on 
the word-buildmg charactenstics of our language The intncacies of 
adding prefixes and suffixes to roots arc considered in depth as upper 
graders manipulate endings such as -mg, -lion, -ure, -age, prefixes such 
as im-, dis , m-, ex-, compound words, and syllables To allow learners to 
perceive how words have been pul together, weekly lists are compnsed 
of structurally related words Students may focus on words built by 
adding -ed and -mg to root words that end with the letter y or on words 
compnsed of a prefix + root + suffix They may work with word etymo- 
logies For example, seventh graders working in Silver Burdett's SprW 
Correctly (1971) are asked to wnte a word based on a given etymology 


S^eth^Teache sEd*on 
of Sp®// Correci/y Gads 
7 NJ S'ver 

Burden 1971J p 57 


i 

See fiasrc Goafs tn 
Spiling BooV4(New 
Yortc f^cGra-// H II 1976) 
p 51 


a Greek sfenos (narrow) + grapAnm (to wnte) one who wntes with special 
symbols 

b Latin lingua (tongue) person who studies languages 


Of course, since there are words that do not follow regular sound sym 
bol relationships or word-buiIdmg pnnciples, most programs provide 
the young speller with considerable exposure to irregular words 
snurks, as William Kottmeyer and Audrey Oaus in the McGraw Hill 
senes term them Snurks violate the sound-symbol relationships of 
English and, therefore, must be identified and then learned by some 
repetitive practice, as Kottmeyer and Claus explain to fourth graders 

• Snurks are words with unexpected spellings 

• We team to spell snurks by — finding why they are snurky, and learn- 
ing the snurky parts 

Children go on to identify words that do not abide by the generalizations 
they already know For example, they must identify key as a snurK 
because "we expect to spell with e, ee, or ea at the end of one syllable 
words like me, see, and lea " In this case /?/ is spelled ey 


Induclivc Uaming In spelling programs based on linguistic con 
cepts, lexers are encouraged to discover word relationships for them 
se ves They analyze words shanng a common feature to figure o 
Mund symbol relationships, the manner in which affixes are added or 
the way compound words are formed Based on the examples, students 
sue to explain the spelling of related words Soiu 

mliixf, P OS's spellers to apply their newly conceived gen 

Sel^w ,V“ spelled Lording to the same pno^ 

teachinc anrf*i approach to spelling instruction In indu 

th by coLdenng specific, related 

intr«olanai7 similanties, and they build those similanUC 

inductive or 6®rieraIiaa!ions that they apply to new ^ 

tion Riven to ®^dents do not memonze a 

tion so that it is *°8®lber the pieces of the genera 

niemonzing generaw"®^”’ Spelling authorities generally f,as 
httle effect on aSty to spS *be teacher or textbook 
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V/a /s to nake comnvaca. 
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FIGURE 10-1 Spelling 
Word Ladder 


Second graders can team induOively by 
addng words lo word ladders These are 
composed of vrords containing Ihe same 
soui^ even though the sound is repfesomed 
by tffferent tetter patterns By studying the 
iMlders second graders can draw condusiens 
about the spefSng of the sound In this case 
they can conclude that ay Is a common 
spelling of iS when Ihe sound occurs at the 
end of the word ai and a-e are spolfngs when 
the lat occurs In the middle of the word Note 
Words on this ladder are from S Iver Bordetl S 
Spelt Cofnctt/ Grade 2 (1971) 

Second graders can edd the Kottmeyer 
symbol for snurk ne*l to words «i Ihe ladder 
that have unexpected sp^ilngs 
Once children have anafyaed word 
tefationsh ps having the Image of ihe ward 
ever presort on 8>e bultetin board reinforces 
the learning 


/a/ 


sau 



day 



may 



play 



sway 



way 



they S' 



ram ^ 



tra/n 



“chain 






tESm 



Analysis also plays a role today m ® ^ ,[,e word, for 

modem study plan, spellers start by ^ev check meaning an 
elements axe important in learning to sp / uncertain abou 

pronunciation m the dictionary, especiauy » ,^5 sound pat 

how to use or say the word They say think about the 
tem Then comes the analytical step, . jy suffixes and pre * ' 

ships between letters and •SleUtern. relate the ^ 

identify "snurky" spots, consider J „ jo spell a word has X 

to those previously studied In sum, 
facets It involves 

1 seeing the image of the word ’ the meaning facet 

2 understanding the way the word i 

3 heanng and saying — the aural/or jyt,tal facet. 

4 thinking about word structure 

5 writing — the kinesthetic facet ncludmg hearing 

Spelling in the Conlenl Areas can be 

the sounds of words and rumculum Sp«lhng j 

contact with words in all areas of "“^^ng the natural and 
a tool to be used For that reason 

^ a^ldctcoW®"™ 

Spell -w l»™l”'*™ 



saences, other aspects of language and literature, mathematics art 
and music one should encourage children to apply their growing ana 
lytical sVills to new words encountered For example, middle 
studying Eskimo culture will encounter the phrase totem pole Chi 
dren and teacher say the word It is written on the board The teacher 
asks VVhat sound do we hear at the end of the word^ How is tha 
sound represented on paper^ What is the vowel sound in the last syila 
ble’ m the first syllable"^ WTiat letters do we use to represent 
sounds on paper’ The teacher suggests ' Study the shape of the 
word Close your eyes to see it in your mind s eye Try writing it A 
this IS part of soaal studies learning 
In like manner sixth graders being introduced to precision 
mime may stop momentanly to make sure they hear and say the/^^ 
the end of the ivord to make sure they note the grapheme tha 
encodes the vowel sound in the second syllable These sixth 
V ill stop too when discussing the advantages of being bilingual lhe> 
vnll note the meaning of the prefix bi and relate Ungual with its 
spelling to linguist, which has the same spelling Studying geology 
they will pause to look at the prefix geo and talk about its meaning 
they Will look at how the vowel sounds are encoded m a word Iikes^ 
imeniary, and they \/ilI talk about the ongins of the word igneous 
which comes from the Latin word meaning ' of fire " . 

Only by using their observational and anaJyhcal skills on a 
basis as they meet words in diverse contexts will children J 
functional spelling abibty Only when looking at new words with 
analytical eye becomes second nature will young people j-/ 

as a tool for expressing thoughts The ultimate success of 
sons, programs, books is to be judged in terms of children s 
spell in everyday writing and on papers prepared for other curnoj 
areas To spell correctly the words on the Wednesday or Fnday tes 
not necessanly evidence of spelling skill In that respect, the very 
of wnting on a vanety of topics provides opportunity for spei^ 


Building Ungulsllc Spelling Lessons , „ 

Teachers may want to expenment with spelling lessons built on !>" 
slnictured inductively so that speUers dis»' 
of tin Ihemselves In the following section is a 

tanoe^ih ^‘^ **^^^*1015 designed inductive learning sequences 
sw^asir hook as reinforcement after children had , 

m diw "''"■’"’'’■P* Tliese sequences can serve as models for 

ers designing onginal spelling iMsons 

wro^of Kindergarten, Early First Grade Ms Rob'""",,; 

launched intn gathered around the flannelboard ^ 

held in hand n'”® loading spelling time Each child in *ho S ^ 

dmn r^p^°nd^iP'‘^«“Ph'8h Ms Robinson uiged andthecW 

asked waving their pieces Who wants to w n 

ts to stick a flannel piece to the board and P 


what It is’ ■ As children came fonvatd to place a piece on the board, 
they named it — fiol, ball, beak, bell, house, her -and all ‘h' children 
reputed the name together When all the pieces had been ?!«■> ™ 
the board, Ms Robinson directed, • Let's 

names of things on our board, and let's h^n jo the so , ^ 

at the beginning of each naming word " The httle ■>"“ 
names, and following the teacher's example, they emp Oot„nson 
the beginning sound^f each word 'Now/' 

"we're going to do something else with our p« sound we 

put all the pieces that have a name starling w i^ard We will put 
hear at the beginning of bal on the left «dc of our toard We will p 
all the pieces whose names don I start with tha appropnate 

One by one children volunteered to move p.^ to ‘he appmpn^^ 
side until those representing books J shovels hats 

tered to the left while those representing houses oog , 
stars were clustered to the right Again ^ jhe items m the 

names of the items in each As ‘hoy . . cutouts to indi 

group beginning like bat the teacher hand appropriate flannel 

vidual youngsters who stuck the letters under the approp 
board pictures — those that started like ba the 

Then Ms Robinson suggested, ' njnnel pieces on Ihe 

letter bs’ Joan, will you please mix “P/w " Robinson redistributed 
board’ ' When they had done their )t>hS' picture of 

the b-shaped cutouts to the sound as bat and 

something whose name begins ^ved their bs, Ms Robin 

wave your b letter in the air As ^‘*dre ,o place his 

son nodded toward one youngster to m , book The teacher 
cutout on the board Joe placed his b . bs calling out a 
asked, ' Is that nght’" The 

"yes, ' and the teacher continued, wny loeether 

It sounds like bflf ' some children an quen 

' And how do we begin the spelling 

Ms Robinson . .o^Piher as was their custo 

With a b,' responded the children ^pfppnate cutout chi 

As each child placed a b ""‘‘"'J" Samed why V^en 
decided whether the answer was rig ® displayed a dup ^ 

had had a chance to place a Yhe sheet containe 

sheet she had prepared as whose names begi 

sketches of a number of simple ‘'™’'fj7lfcrently At Ihe uP “ 

the Ihl and others whose n h that are most common y . ^ 

page she had pnnted the syh’^s B b of tf-mgs whos^ 

represent lb; Children were j j„( and whose spelh 5_ ^8^ 
name begins with the same ®°“‘' , ,he appmpna‘® ®y*^^pndenlly 

with b Under each, they were to work 

Before Ms Robinson olher tasks local d 

on the spelling follow-up sheet a ' Let s play haf and ball 

stations m the room, she shifted gea« Le t,, an 

Which one of us has a name that S a B’ ' 

and whose name would be wntten 


¥ 

Istenngto recognua 
beg nn ng sounds 


4" 

dst ngushrig/b/lfom 

other sounds 


t,l,rsWpho»» 

totheSfSPf"® 
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KJcr t/i'iQ v^vtis 
1*na' bog 1 V. h/b' 



stor)' aboul Ben and his friend Bill 


Boa(wg 

Bon bought a boat It was a big bnght blue boat Ben asked BiU to go 
a boat nde Ben and Bill took the boat to the beach The boys put the boat tn 
the\sater They climbed in The boys stayed in the boat all day 


As children dtctoled lines of the story, Ms Robinson wrote them on 
charting paper The children later read the story aloud and pointed out 
the words that started with fbl 


Grade Three. It was Monday morning Fred Bronsky s third 
hfe !'"•'* but by ten-thirty they had come t» 

r Bronsky called the nine youngsters in his middle sp^ 

ttP^n-ttg table On the table he spread •’ 

lire It "Let’s start,' he said with a round of Fig 

ore It Out Do you remember the rules’ 

hon ^he '“m °eer a card When ive figure 0“' 

when ue fi * *be cards are the same we take a number to 

don't 

v.hen you^^tTk^ Bronsky, ' but remember — no hand J 
dark, Maraa ^ game began Tom ^itd 

Pete turner! over star Bruce uncovered perr/r r 

from hi rack nf Maraa grabbed number o 

P«h of number cards and turned her back Slow < 


t dOVrO 


zu 


<incon»,-aii-cn 




Marcic'" As more words such as Mars, floor, stari, lark. 
uncovered, other children took numbers and turned auay so that hey 
could not see the clues as more words were rc\ealcd on the table, tney 
had to figure out the feature shared by the words they had seen up to 
the point when they had taken a number Wvnnthe- 

■■6 K Record your hypotheses ■ The jh.Urco 'h'" >7^“™ 
scs on strips of paper to which thc> added they ord .. ^ 

went dowS on the tabic and students compared 
figured It out the words contained a vowel P S 
rewarded Mr Gronsky, who declared the . ' Now let's 

strip and the lowest number cord the related piles On the 

figure out the differences by sorting words * . . .. hands shot 

desk he placedstar. ‘Tick a word Ihilgocs “All 

across the desk as hands added dark, start, c ' . . ^ group 

but one'" One hand snaked out to **'? hive an ar Ronald 
"Explain why " Bruce explained that j as the others With 

added that the word did not have the sam contained or 

the word short Ronald began a second P‘ ar words /arf, or 
On the spot, the third graders made la c 8 ^ ^ which they 

words lorL The labeling cards were added to the piles 
applied 



Identify ng groups ot 
words that cmiam the 
same sound 


Mr. Bronsky sathcred up Ihu ”5?, beards lo Ihe 

read .n random order w,lh»u. ahow.rg tto 'f„„h Ihe 

read, Ihe eight olhers P»'""‘‘ * „o,d card corre'P“''i" I, mdi 
checked to see if the lettere on t . „ the word m Pj ,ncor- 

letters on the labeling card be ® a few the activity a 

cated by most of the pointers jhe cro^P as she tape 

rectly as Pete delivered the worj.h^ Vs tape would 

second time with Mare'C now drfwe^^S^ 

recorded her reading Mr Bron ^.ord and Irhe S ^ 

remain at the spelling table listen to tbe tapa 

dren in pairs could come to „ gronsky 

gonze the words independently ^ H,se words, 

'■Before we take a pretest on 

.^aoddCOiaiyOa'”™ * 
spelling haa*"'"'® 



d scoverng 
genera izat ons about the 
relationship between 
phonemes and 
graphemes 
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identf/mg mdivdua! 
spelling problems 


ret rung ab tty toworVv/lh 
ar and -or 


continued, "we'li talk about how wc spell words that have the same 
sound as m bar or the sound as in for When we hear the final sound 
in bar, what letters do wc use to represent the sound on paper? 

Pete volunteered "ar " 

Bronsky responded, "Give that idea in a sentence, Pete " And when 
Pete gave the sentence, Bronsky recorded it as "Pete's Generalization 
on the sound-symbol generalization chart the class was compiling 

Pete's Gincralization 
A symbol we use lo represent lari is ar 
Robin contnbulcd the next generalization 
Robin s Generalization 
A s} mbol we use lo represent loti is )ust or 

Bronsky urged "Look at all our/ori words, m some cases the symbol is 
not )ust or " 

Bruce saw the point and amended Robin's Generalization by adding 
"and sometimes oor " 

Then the nine third graders went lo the pretest step The teacher 
dictated the twelve words from Lesson 21 of the third grade spelling 
book they were using star, start, dark, bark, jar, short, porch, storw, 
story, fork, door, floor (Silver Burdetl, 1971, p 67) Students corrected 
their papers by companng their responses to the words as written on 
the game cards 

Bronsky assigned some of the analytical exerases that accompany 
the lesson in the spelling book, indicating that these should be com 
pleted independently during the next few days He gave each young' 
ster a puzzle sheet on which he had hsled definitions of words 
containing the letters -ark Youngsters had to puzzle out what the 
words were On the sheet were other letter patterns containing -ar 
•or Students who finished the -aik puzzle could devise their own 
based on these related spellings In devising puzzles students could 
refer to the classroom dictionary of rhyming words in which words 
containing a similar sound are clustered together 

dictated only three words to her students 
dents fist posed in readiness action, mention protection Stu 

She had "tt three When I student thought tha' 

oSaper 'h= student wrote the words 

■n^ oSfT/!," held up three cards, each contain 

Blazdells "All checked their spellings againsl 

A GiviVs a. j • *' the shared feature, olease^ - » 

In previoufwons"'S’‘'’'“'"'‘* 'hh'ty all end in the shan suffe 
they were alreadv had built words from other suffixes, a 

suffixes «^*‘h the word-buiIding charactenst.es of 


^ Waystoma<ei 


come into action 




ow IS the suffix ^many a® poss>^Jf 

! hon on the board Good ^ J as «ords 

h tor sh»n words We 11 ‘.?on Je“P= 

ve 11 be working m three p ,he slo^ 

termine the winning write dow^ 

iscwssioH ends m shan C- 
ing? a student asked 
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kioz V 0 d> iha* 
coria n t-'o tarr" su“ x 


FIGURE 10 2. Tlon and 
SionTov/ers 


' Yes, as long as Ihe sufhx sounds the same as the ending on aclwn 
Just group words together that utilize the same spelling of the suffix If 
you want, try building your words into towers on construction paper 
Build a separate tower for each different spelling of the suffix so that 
%ve can generalize later on " 

Student groups went to work Most groups divided the labor One 
worker checked the dictionary to be certain that words listed were 
spelled correctly One thumbed dictionary pages in search of other 
words containing the suffix A third served as secretary recording 
words on tion and sion towers The results amazed the students 
for the tion lowers expanded beyond expectation In contrast, the 
sion lowers v. ere considerably smaller 
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regrouped and ^ of no additional words to hst/ ^ ' 

invented words anH^^ other's towers to find misspelling 

contained in their irt Working from the speafic examp 

in their towers, students generalized 









Vie Sfun Generalizatton . 

The suffix Shan is represented by ge-era 

The Sion form of the suffix tends to bo used when the suffx is added to ^ 
\erbsendingms andsometimest 

Words built with the shan suffix generally work as nouns 

Ms BlazdeU Mloaved the search a"!* Se"'”''?' “”'°57rKorirf 

testing She flipped on the tape on which she ha p , 

the Shan words^Lm the list supplied by *"V':5StKoun 
wrote the words and then opened their books o .,*«,n<ive stud; 
mgs against those listed to see which require ^ cxcr 

Dunng the days that followed the sixth gra ^ .^^„t 3 ,ningthe 
cises in the text lesson and invented crossword pu^w «nMm S 
listed words They could return to the tape to test themselves aga. 
words previously missed 

A Summary You probably jg^de^I^els and speUmg 

three lessons |usl described wsons an* similar Each 

generalizations are diverse structurally Th^'uooercTade teachers 
teacher began by focusing on specific Students guided 

encouraged spellers to supply some of I |„e 5 ,n„lantieswithm 
by key teacher questions then Based on the similar 

words and where appropnate — relation 

itics and differences students .1 i^acher was pnmanlj 

ships existing among the vyords ^ , _(j,pg ©f basic spelling 

concerned with enriching children s u ..pgi© word or two E^cb 
principles with broad application beyond a sing 
was stressing thinking not „.,n bv pretesting or 

Likewise the three teachers did "i>‘ ^ was used ly 
to a book and assigning exercises R ccncral'^^tion m p 

the children had already played ^ 

provided follow up practice nf id^as already consi 

interpreting problems and reinforcement ot 
in group interaction 


Ing and Refining Your Teaching 

your hand at slraclunng a disco lY as the 

ak only as a follow op to ’ fj 'X“,y 19-6 PP 

fourth grade IVordBooMRondMco. toilat 

ii(»ni for vour discovery lesw en the . 


e fourth grade Word Bock (Rand Me 

ntent for your discovery lesw procrams on *be _ jyp< 

aalyzc several different ?P^« tas 1> to discovery 

ccide which ones lend themselves mos 
amlng 





Building a Spelling Program Based on 

Individual Differences and Needs , . »u 

Ms Biazdell provided a tape for pretesting, later she placed the tape 
the spelling table where students who had had further practice wi 
the words could return for additional self-testing Mr Bronskydivi e 
his class into spelling groups, he worked with a group of nine average 
spellers while others in the class studied independently Furthermore, 
his follow-up exercises for the nine contained several options u 
dents who found they needed less practice could go on to devise puz 
zles, which could be solved by others in the study group 
Robinson worked with her total class of early pnmary children, as sne 
did, she kept eyes and ears alert for those children whose answe 
tended to be incorrect Later she scheduled additional time for es 
youngsters at the flannelboard . 

In any class, the range of spelling ability is at least equal to 
range of reading ability Some children have a keen sense of 
differences, they can manipulate sound-symbol relationships wi 
ease and can look at groups of related words and identify 
common to the group Others have trouble with sounds, sym o ' 
and/or word-building units, they may have trouble with problem so 
ing as well, being able to perceive only the simplest relationship 
Schools must structure spelling programs to take into account 
fcrenccs such as these 

Cycling a Weekly Spelling Program. Organizing students into skiW 
groups for spelling instruction is not so cumbersome as it first 
to the teacher who already has active reading and anthmetic gro P 
In the past spelling has been organized into a weekly scheme g, 
IS set aside for pretesting and for some prehminaiy study On I 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday students carry out related . 

and written exercises Wednesday is the time for mid-week selt te 
ing, Fnday for final testing With just a slight adjustment teache^ ca 
alter this weekly scheme to permit attention to individual nee s 
grouping students for instruction CychnE groups on a daily basis 
the key / a & t' 

Day I A group meets with the teacher for analysis of specific word? 
and discovery of the fundamental generalizations Analysis is . 

y prctestii^ so children know what words to emphasize in m * 
ual study Then the teacher explains related exerases and ^ctiv 
that provide additional work with the generalization and opP°^“"J/ 
practice difficult words, these activities youngsters complete 

^ successive spelling penods To facilitate jndepe 

He nv borrow a page from Don Moms s lesson 

leenr^ I'f ^ ,n h.s fourth grade class a duplicated study 

lu one on the following page _,ces 

dunlFA* ^ members fill m specific exercise numbers, P. 5,^ 

‘he week, so that the 
each group each week Children 

andoranne-,!^”'^ decide on original activities they find ..La 

comt>Q«inmn Moms s students add options such as wn • S 

Po on containing as many of the weekly words as possible. 



Spelling Agendum for Week of 


Name 


Mark the lime and date when you beg n an act vily Incokimn one and when ® 

an act wty in column two You may add original activ t es at the bottom ol the c 


must complele activities that follow bullets 


1 

It 

ActiVltV 



• Complete the dupl cated pu22te oa™ ,„,l pg 

• Complele exercises 1 and 2 on pages 23-24 o»yovf spell ng 
book 



. nun a sell lest ol the »»'<» ““"a “* *'*" . 



Analyze and study the borws words Run a seB test 



complete exerc8e3onpage24olthesoeilnot^;__ 



Play one ol the spe I ng games at the spell ng taWe wt you 



Original act vly — ' — 

Original activity — 


coding an original crossword 

words, wntmg silly one liners with wo includi'd on t 

Day 2 Students work ‘independently on the 
study agendum They usually begin v ^,jy They may R 

Day 3 Students continue to >votk indepe 
the spelling table for self-tesimg spelltofi partners o 

Day 4 Students generally work or |o.n ‘oge’her to play 

of the onginal activities preMOUsly If n^tcd do 

a spell, nl came Students who have not yet 


awing Thursday This Ocl>n6 and 

uesday and Thursday to f misunderstanding n 

leed special attention as a resul o spe . .jhcr mJV 

ludents who are such o*ctpttona ) g groups Th< ^ dirtjle 
annot gain from the activity of y yetom to a g 
escr^c a few minutes during is \ 

vords on the final da> of a tape, children ca 

vords and sentences are °".herRro«P 

esl monitored bj a student from 



0 

S*** Paj! Ha'via R cha d 
Hodg«5 8'»d Jea^ Hanna 
Spe^ng Sruciureznd 
S ratog es (Bos on 
Houg^cn M «< n 1971) p 
123 


By grouping for instruction teachers can provide different words 
and generalizations to students functioning at diverse levels Some 
children may be working with material from the third grade level, 
others with level four malena! By grouping, teachers can take more 
time with a slower group — perhaps using only a portion of the words 
on a list during a five-day cycle — spend more time reviewing with 
those who need it, and encourage really adept spellers to strike out on 
their own Some spelling books supply more difficult words for master 
spellers, "Bonus Words" offer extra challenges to these boys and girls 
Additionally, individuab may work on their own Current \Woids 
basic words they have misspelled on several occasions Children 
include these on their study agenda for extended analysis and practice 
during a five-day cycle 

Providing Varied Learning Experiences. Not all learners respond 
equally well to the same instructional techniques Some have trouble 
perceiving sound differences, for them the visual image of a word may 
have more impact than sound-symbol relationships, and learning 
activities that stress the appearance of words are particularly meaning* 
ful Others respond best to kinesthetic, or motor-related, approa^os 
in which wnting is a significant element in a study plan Still other® 
learn best when an analytical approach is combined with visual, kin- 
esthetic, and oral-aural approaches 
Then there are the irregular words that do not adhere stncti) to 
spelling generalizations Hanna, Hodges, and Hanna (1971) 
that these be learned by rote memory, students turning pnmanlV * 
visual and kinesthetic clues to help them spell the demons In the to 
lowing sections are numbers of activities to help children focus o 
word dues as well as game-hke activities to engender interest i 
spelling 


Visual Te^mcfues Some teachers have found it helpful to have one or 
o students in a spelling group pnnt or wnte words from the weekly 
L!i cards U letters are large, the cards tacked up higg 

y*P*S^edy around the room present a constant visual reminder o 
spellings Because the words are ever present for inspection^ 

students arc more likely to select the words wheAwnling , . 

j primary grade children, the teacher can use individual w 
puzzles Each card is cut into several inisc' 
must tun pieces, which are collected in an envelope A p 

visual imaa.' together again by os-fe 

wnh lh7, ® ""t word as a due As students gam skiU in workmS 

An **" S^fe more complex . 

marker and 1 spelling words can be designed with a 

wnh aVriU'Si' “lo/ed parnls Children creatively wash a surfa« 
pnnt their words" water colors When the wash has dned, 
laves are taeVud * across the surface with the black marker Word 
S.™iady ?pem„“P "e seen and can ,og the memoiy 

ny spelling words can be worked into many different kinds 
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artproiects Children can finserpaml Ihciruords oil them mlecorra 

gated cardboard and spny the fii ished product with glitter or e ig 
aeilive signs containing them Whatever the art m^ium employed 
the finished products can be suspended with stnng from lighting fix 
tures providing a continuous \ isual image 


Tcrim,,,i« Young children cm trace 'f J “"j 
fallowing a pallom supplied by dots In so 

their finiers across a surface oo which tellers “( 

that Ihe letters are rough to the touch a spell 

techniques to form a rough impnnl One run machine without 

mg word has been enscribcd !'“l“L 2 pi,ble lo sensilne 

thread The result is a pattern of holes materials 

f ngers A second uses strips of fell “"j” ® j^’^thal tracing fingers 
she pastes string lo the outline of word ktt 

can feel their way across the spelling devised a game 

Beverly Fellingcr and her ® . ^ords on paper 

based on the feel of word shapes The stud and gluing the 

by twisting pipe cleaners into the ^PP^®^" 5 a different word so 

twisted cleaners onto cards Each child 6 cleaner cards 

most of those being studied ,-blem which a student 

These arc collected at the spelling and is handed cards 

goes with a spelling partner One , ,i._ design of the word 

D> the partner The blindfolded student ,be partners change 

and guesses from Its shape what ,, 

roles so each has a chance both to _ a few ideas to mot 

Repetitive practice can bo pleasurable 
vale children to review Ihcir words a 

1 With chalk a child writes a *ind gently the ch'M 

large siaed baking tray By shaking again in the 

causes the word to disappear tmd « achieved ® 

fresh surface of sand The same en . surface The sla 

slate — an acetate sheet placed wnlten on the aceta 

be purchased in ^ hobby shop ^ disapp^^rs ^ a 

face the child lifts it up and ''^!‘J|iard In the canister re 

2 Place a canister of water near ^^5 ' j^j^d of brush used for 

punt brush with a long handle t ‘I’* ^rfur 

A child writes his/her words leave a clean surface tor 

brush The water quickly evapora practice 

Iher practicing . surface on start 

3 A lap sized chilkboard is a ha /^^jds •I'® ^ ^*^h,rh a child 

words Having filled the 'p!,a|ed lap boards on w cashes 

again Incidentally today plastic available Thecr y 



Spe ns Modwn ng 


anddcc^aryde-vng 



5 Fingerpamt is a fine medium for practicing words Children paint 
their own Current Words in blues, reds, or greens, cnsscrossmg 
words to produce an attractive design 

Game-Ltke Techniques Active team, card, and solitaire games are con- 
texts for students to build, see, and practice words 
1 Matched Pairs Devise a deck of fifly-two cards plus one joker by 
making twenty-six matched pairs All cards are dealt 
three to six placers Players match pairs in their hands and ^ 
pairs on the table In turn each player draws a card from ano e 
player's hand If it matches one already held, the player reveals I e 
matched pair, if not the player adds the card to his/her hand and 
next player takes a turn The winner is the one who first ^ 
cards held, the loser is the one who holds the joker at the end n 
can make decks of cards in which matching pairs consist of 
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• a picture on one, its word symbol on its mate, 

• a word on one, a rhyming word on Its mate (e g , sicfc, 

• two-syllable words with one syllable on each card (e g , hai, fer;, 

• prefixes on some cards, roots on others (e g , dxs-, cover), 

• suffixes on some cards, roots on others (e g ,zi’OMdcr,-/«0/ 

• a homophone on one card, its definition on the mate (e g / ‘hit 
belonging to them), 

• a contraction on one card, its full equivalent on the mate (eg' 
haven t, have not), 

• half a compound word on one card, the other half on the ma 
(e g , play, ground) 


In developing decks of matching pairs, plan ahead so that even 
with several combinations, every card will have a mate .1 

2 Crossxvord and Hidden-Word Puzzles Encourage youngsters 
their weekly words into original crossword and hidden-word p 
zles When a child has concocted a puzzle, tape it beneath a a, 
clear acetate of the type used for transparencies, set it on the spe 
ing table Other children go to the speUing table to complete ‘ 
puzzle by wnting with wax crayon that can be washed off the 

^lesurf^e leaving the puzzle ready for the next child to solve 

1 ^ Make a set of domino cards to accompany a ' , 

In should appear on the ends of two dominoes so tna 

card*; solitaire dominoes can match the do 

nrdpr f foiTO a chain A player may have to juggl 

4 w I J dominoes fit on the chain 

' Prepare fourslacks of word cards, each suck 
ooe Te, "** greater difficulty Divide the class into two , 

toaJtT f •*'' ■" field A player from the ba'“g 

the oiuh '™"' °"e °f the stacks It ts read to the batter ^ 

re^tlv and opposite team If the batter speUs the 

ho™. hardest stack the correct 

dest words^" ^ correctly spelled word from the stack of ^ j j,je 
earns a inple one from the next stack earns a dout- 
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and one from Ihe easy slack earns a single A ' 

hit can be moved around the bases by b"'!® 

baseball A word misspelled IS an out “"'’“Vlhcie 

Site team comes to bat Deade ahead ds on the 

be in your baseball game Let batters bat by w g 
chalkboard _ ^tmvnward on the 

5 Word Goalposts Write a Current or Bonus Word d ^ 

left side of the paper Write it again up' ^ jo complcle a 

paper so that the letters in both column 5 , bducen or 

round of Goalposts F„r each letter betneen 

overlap the letters forming the 8°"?° . wi-r that overlaps the 
the posts a team scores a point for e ^,5 

team subtracts a point from its the number of letters 

spelled the group subtracts a J) i^ords e^en if they over 

m the misspelled word Obviously ^^.njs for a team The team 
lap the posts by a few letters net *L,ven time is declared the 
'vrth the highest score at the end -f > fV™ Ume 
winner Encourage players to searc lb(.„ wUh diction 

include Here is an example done f rs 
ary assistance 
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• Devise a sltidy agendum of activities which youngsters pursue 
independently after an initial discovery session Use the pages from 
the fourth grade spelling book (Rand McNally, 1976, pp 56-57) as 
the content of the activities or pages from the senes in use in your 
school Try to include activities you create as well as those based on 
exercises supplied by the text 


Introducing the Dictionary , 

A basic tool for the speller is the dictionary There are three kinds o 
dictionary related learnings toward which elementary schools strive 
First of course are skills related to locating and interpreting 
These include ability to alphabetize use guide words find a word o 
uncertain spelling interpret definitions and determine how a wor 
should be used pronounce words from their phonetic spellings an 
interpret etymological notations Second is appreciation of the value o 
the dictionary as a reference and wnting tool All the skill in the wor 
matters naught unless the writer puts skills into practice by taking di 
tionary m hand as the need arises A third kind of learning 
important in the upper elementary grades it is the ability to han 
other dictionary like tools the thesaurus a dictionary of synonyms 
rhyming dictionary Many of the skills developed through work wil 
standard dictionary can be applied as students use these references 


Wanting to Use the Dictionary Perhaps the most 
way to make children value the dictionary is to make it the m 
important book m the classroom A student each day serves as • 
lionary sleuth the sleuth s job is to check the spelling of all diih 
words recorded on chalkboard or charts As students brainsto^ 
words story invention or poetry wnting and as words are 

on he board the sleuth keeps the d.ct.ona^ on standby alert VVnhnS 

1 encounlenng a incky word the teacher nods towa 

check Holding conferences 

rfof'’' f editing wnlten work he/she keeps a 

cSaim ^ Instead of marking a misspelled word the 

'hts «ord Lets check It ^ 

up onZ spo? 

ducllortfthe hT""' dtctiunary with large print is a perf«t 
sive ™'“‘'l'‘'“"™'y for young children large thick and 
ciassrMms Fd,r Particularly well in upper elemcn^t) 

With the book l Seders of course must practice wo 

mg ontnes ch«-t developed in locating and in 

^leu'h gb”e^'’.^S"S " «ord is a real adult challcnge'^-fhe dichoa^ 
heshe IS * ^ °f ouatodian of a book that is almost as big 



Alphabetizing A fundamcntil skiU to be developed m louver 
grades is ability to alphabetize Some teachers ha\e found that this is 
the time to take out their story clotheslines and put ^e lines into ser 
vice again as youngsters play Hang the Alphabet ^so needed are 26 
clothespins and a stack of index cards each 

the alphabet in its lower case form The cards are dealt ou y g 
slers in the group who participate by ^ j 

clipping their cards to the line in alphabetical order ® -j.,| 

few playings an alphabet is posted around the rrom J ^ 
dren can check their growing alphabet bne agains individual 

rect order Dunng further repetitions — co to the 
- the posted alphabet is taken down Now ^^^ied 

alphabetizing center to rehang the on their own 

along one side of the room they must complete , , v.ijjren hang 
chelmg ,t later against a card kept at the center Later children g 
the alphabet printed out in upper case letters . ^ 

Older students can work in the same way wi j-fferent letter of 
set is comprised of 26 words each beginning . bceinninc with 
the alphabet A second set of cards consists ° , ^Itartingwith 

the same letter More complex sets are made p Older 

the same first two letters or even the ‘'7.,u-si,ne which now 
students alphabetically clip their cards on t . downward with 
can be suspended from a light fixture so . ® „ column The 

words placed beneath one another as 1 ,-,^ ©ne or two slu 

activity can be converted into a learning si Naming station are a 
dents go to order words on their own " . ^pd a sign op 
number of word sets a guide for „_p»hev complete ^ 

sheet where students sign their nan^s eac r younger 

Both picture dictionanes and ABC u , order On a pag? 
children individually to learn about t-. help and draws a pi 
youngster writes a word perhaps with c with a 

ture about it If each child works with a wom 
fcrenl letter the illustrated pages can be sp a . 3 ^,p„cal order 
are completed Youngsters gather up the p S „ produce a p 

form an onginal ABC book Slightly older childre^^^ ^ rd 

ture dictionary each child prepanng o^P^ all pag 

the word used in a sentence and a /^Ujidren , , Rime 

alphabetically bound together by a 8"^ P children m^e hy P S 
Then there are shoe box dictionanes tha^ ,,ords the child 
individual word cards alphabetically fjje thee i 

commonly misspells Looking for a alohabetica! ordw . r 

rely on growing ability to work alphas 

expand pnmary children create marKei^ 
hcalgroupings ABC,DEF and so forth 


•v 
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lgh^^^g^ UpeycurCie 
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make ivord cards, each conlaming a guide word from a diclionao 
page For this they use guide words from three successive “ 
a dictionary, such as leaf and kasmg, least and leg. legacy and 

IClSU TC, 

I make w ord cards of entries found on those three dictionary pages, 

» lay out the guide words on the floofy , 

► deal the word cards to students, who in turn must come torwa 
place their words in alphabetical order between the appropnaie 
guide words 


Later all the cards are gathered at a learning station where young peo 
pie needing additional practice go to group words within approp 
guide words Other sets of cards can be placed at the station so 
students have the opportunity to handle words from different se i 
of the dictionary 

Here are a few bnef ideas for additional activities 


1 Call out a letter of the alphabet and either the word ° 

Quickly point to a participant who must respond 

asked for For example, if the teacher calls "before p, the c 
response is o. . ^ 

2 Young children line up in the alphabetical order indicated by 
given names Repeat the activity using children's family names 

3 Supply a senes of study sheets on which a dozen "'ot’ds are i 
Using their dictionanes, students complete the sheets by hsti g 
guide ivords on the dictionary page where the word is fuun , 
example. 



Locating Words of Uncertain Spelling A major strength o 
spelling program that develops understanding of sound sym ° 
lionships is that the child has somewhere to begin when looki g F ^ 
word that heshe docs not know how to spell How often 
teacher hear the query, 'How can I look it up if I don t know ho ^ 
th? J child who has some understand* S 

through which a particular phoneme can b 
mon starling point The searcher begins with the 

checkf represent the phoneme and syste 

Of . ifKjktoO 

, young children will become disheartened if they 
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long and unsuccessfully In checking a to no avail 

errars, the child who has looked up three 

may turn to his/her spelling mate for a con g-^rchine assistance 

together, and if still unsuccessful may ask for searching 

from the general editor — the teacher i»xDression at limes 

To avoid such failure in the wilh^fifst and second 

the teacher supplies needed words af duldren wnte and list 

graders the teacher can stand by ^ the room assisting mdi 
words requested, or can move quietly a Walsh a first grade 

viduals who have a spelling problem «ann- to wnte 

teacher in Warren New Jersey. A record their ideas m 

according to the way the words soun above each word that 

penal L^ter she places a m 

needs to be rewntten The numbers y number on the slip, 

she staples to the corner of the page y j~L,|jren erase 

teacher wnles the word correctly spe One advantage o 

spellings and replace them with the for bulletin board mo 

l/chn,que .s thal ed,tad papers are available iheir fi«> 

ing A more important advantage i .mderstanding 


up a word of uncertain spelling in t e • -lemen* 

, the upper ciemei* 

Interpreting Dictionary Entries wiU contain 

tary grades, the WA can c?appl® bceins b> 

that are relatively complex Children The ^^cd for 

ties in numbers of small group ' . -^pafency that ‘® P J jbis one 
printing a dictionary entry on simple entry 50^1^ ft.onan 

group Viewing Children start D'^/r 

from theT/ionidi^e Barnhart (Sco . 
canopy (kan' a pel, a covering rturofcanOT'c* 

riid on poles over a person Step' information 

They can draw their ^ 

gilen Since the dictionary TO .r youngster bv ^^, anon b> 

children can compare drawing checks the hegm 

from whence the entiy , ,|,e*boUom of Ibe P^S naie been 

referring to the model wmd ,n,nE and prono sentence 

ning of fhe dictionary fh' urt " ^ 

clanried, pupils can consider Ihc „„es, to start 

lnlh,scasclliewordisanoun,i.neo An entn Ini'" 

the word his a concrete „„ are more co.nPU« (omta'ii’" 

fn upper grades «* ' 

Scott, Foresman s Adtrancci 

about word relationship** the same disi^nce» 

-0 1 n sen« of 

col on nade (kol 0 nad ) cornice etc ( 

uvuan> 

< cc>lonna column La* 



Children again can compare drawings based on the 
to an actual picture m the dictionary Now 

meaning of n Ihey must check the beginning part of the er 

discover how to interpret the etymological information With oin 
entries children will encounter information on synonyms, speaai 
usages, and frequently confused words Again an oyerhea 
parency that all can see turns dictionary study into a discussion 
in which young people cooperatively solve dictionary puzzles 

Much of this kind of dictionary work can occur as part of ongoi g 
class activity As children encounter words of uncertain 
pronunciation m information being shared orally, they can stop ° 
an immediate dictionary check At that point, teacher and 
can puzzle out the symbols and notations found in an entry hy p 
ing dictionary work in a meaningful context, the teacher helps c 
dren perceive what a helpful tool the dictionary is 

Meeting Other Dtctionary-Like References, Most people oven^ork 
certain words, and as a result these have lost communication powe^ 
funny, cule, Itke, put, and make are examples in point Children ca 
construct cards enscnbed with alternates or synonyms that have ^ 
the same meaning as the original but communicate the idea mo 
fully They pnnt a word such as funny on a small strip of pap 
attached to a length of rope hanging vertically from a projection in 
classroom As students discover plausible substitutes ■— 
enlerlaming, humorous, witty, laughable, and so forth — they p^ 
those words on other strips that they clip to the same rope ^ 
students turn the bulletin board into an original thesaurus by hang a 
several lengths of rope on it, each containing alternates for a difre 


overworked word 


for 


The thesaurus is a goldmine for word searchers The synonyms 
funny given above are from In Other Words A Beginning J 

Greet, Jenkins, and SchiUer (Scott, Foresman, 1969) — a splendio v 
ume which should be found in every lower elementary classroo 
Other Words provides synonyms for tired and overworked 
defines substitutes, and suppbes a sentence to explain word func 
ing It also gives antonyms Students who can locate words - 
beginning thesaurus may decide to create an original 
wining the most overtired words they know plus viable subs i 
Each wor^ng group can contnbute a page to ' Our Classroom 
saums Young children enjoy designing their thesaurus 
to the pag« in Palnck Drysdale's Words to Use A Junior j 
(Sadher, 1974) In the Drysdale thesaurus words are enscnbed 
shapes communicating some aspect of their meaning 
nffc «*ementary students wiU enjoy the more comply 

/”">or nesaums by Greet al (Scott, Fore5»»" 
an? 1°°^' P®Perback Synonym and Antonym 

/nfenuifio«o/ TTiesflums (Thomas CroweW 
reauirp these more sophisticated references, . ipfol 

kind IS tbsf volume Probably the 

hand anH f ^ small group of youngsters who hold the j 

tiand and focus on several speafic words For example, during ^ ‘‘ 


Ways to maVe commun i 
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encounter with Roget's, the book is lad out on a table aroand which 
three or four students are gathered they handle .t to discover that t 
has two parts, the index-like back and the entry con 8 
Searchers begin m the back, find a worf thw, an . 

entries via the reference numbers supplied m the in 
as say, move, and see are easy beginnings the 

stitutes beneath the word on a card, concoct ^ also on 

substitutes, and add those to the card A standard dictionary also 
the table offers definitions of unfamiliar words 


Budding and Refining Your Teaching Skills ^ 

• Devise a dynamic activity to involve pul together 

work with guide words Stretch your imagi^tion i f 
something original Try the activity with a g P 


Manuscript Writing for Active Young Write . j,er young pn 
On the same morning when Ms Robinso 

tnary students to the relationship the comer of her 

a good sized, lower case b on a cha^^^® .^U man and next 

room She carefully drew the letter by nt S Robinson s b to th 

toil, a circle Children watched and comp Three or four yo«»^ 

b on the alphabet cards pinned above t jg^omed to P ® j 
ster, came 10 the board to pnnt a b, and the" ,he board, 

in the talk circle When all had a turn, M j ghovc the b moon 
in the middle wrote another d nicture 

picture of a boy All day long that b the board ‘owntc 

children completed other work, they before going back 
more bs, cleaning off what they had w ^ jtudents at 

"Sn the followtog day Ms Robinson 

the fiannelboard reviewing the .^ck on the ohalkb 

Ihtandh That morning too, the b w ^^^,,0500 demons r 

time with the upper case B Again ^ the ei« 

youngsters the strokes necessary , strokes m an y >vay 
each case, she presented the co’VP® dowm, draw a circl^ ^ 

Way repealing, ‘ Draw a tall stick m repeated, the cap- 

aroLnd'^ the b®> For the upP^r-case ^n^crW 
stick man down, draw a loop Aylhm of drawing “ 

ital B ■' Some children pmcl.ced ^^Oiced boi 

them with chalk on the board folded to provid 
crayon on plain paper that had bee i„aming option 

tom guideline ^ such a poP“^^5cU with pJ^ 

Because the chalkboard P” set up several na pf up^ 
on previous days, now Ms ^ she *noante<l® stations for 

puts and brushes On the tup oj “"/"ddiUoMl .vutiuS 
and lower-case bs The easels became 
independent practice <jeN^ 

_»^jw 
Spetlnp M"U«^ 


„r>uj to 



t/j 1 / 


Preparing for Writing. In Ms Robinson's room the children were 
preparing to write letter forms from the moment they entered For 
v/ceks Ms Robinson provided a variety of what might be called 
prewntmg or readiness actwiUes Children drew with brush and 
the three easels ah/ays set up in the art area; they drew at the chalk- 
board and on large sheets of paper v/ith good-sized colored crayons 
In addition, they 

• worked with modeling day and Play Dough, sometimes molding 
the matenal into letter like shapes, 

• cut out shapes they had drawn, 

• manipulated interlocking puzzle blocks, . . r rm 

• plugged little colored slicks into the holes of puzzle boards to o 


designs, , j 

tv/istcd tv/ine around dowels that protruded from a peg board 
outlined letter shapes 


These are all activities that increase children's ability to control 
fine muscles of hand and fingers , 

As youngsters in her class painted, drew, and handled, the . 
kept eyes alert to determine which children fended to "do" v/iin 
left hand She knev/ that there v/as nothing wrong with being Ic 
handed, she had no intention to force children to v/ork with the 
hand Her purpose was to identify probable lefthanded children 
that later on she could meet their special needs 

Ms Robinson also engaged the chidren in more structured rcadi 
ness activities One day she shared Tana Hoban's Circles, 
and Squares, a book of fine photographs containing many j 

shapes In preparation, the teacher had cut three shapes from colo 


construction paper ~ a Q , a , and a /\ These she had 

mounted v/ith magnets to her magnetic chalkboard As the 
studied the pictures in the book, they located shapes similar ^ 
mounted on the board The child m the group who found a 
traced it with hislicr finger for others to sec To provide additio 
practice, the teacher prepared a duplicated sheet containing 
i apes The children as follovz-up traced the shapes with crayon 
ml each one out. pasting similar shapes together on another sh^* 
anolher ocasion Ms Robinson prwented a slightly more dif ^ 
^ ^uphcaled a sheet vrith four well-spaced parallel . 
fh»d r, ' a circle between the 

between the last two lines a square Ch’^Z-r 
otn Th'O' 

triangles 

dr^ eVuU yy"' remained at the reading table Ch 

Robmvm va ^gin to perceive the details in various 

opportunity first to trace and then ‘o ^ 
^ progressive!/ greater complexity Children who had cop 


- 


»»> Wr err'*' tr-o a-;zr> 



crdcs, Inangles, and squares istnl on to study senes of s.mple shapes 
lo pick the one different from the others in Ihe senes 
At the same time Ms Robinson prodded »"any 
with words wntten down On the first day of school, she ^ixed o 
each desk a name plate for the child who chose that 
was colored ojiktag on which she ensenbed ‘5® ® 

with an upper-case first letter and followed by 


r a cut and paste page, 1 


When a youngster completed a drawing oi « w— r, ^ , ‘„r, ncht 
Robinson wrote the child s name lightly in heavy 

hand corner as the child watched her form the letters 
crayon, the child traced the letters of herihis °'Y*' u-- gf oppor 
dren produced several papers each day, with ease Ms 

tunitios to trace As children began to trace beneath 

Robinson pnnted the name on the paper, an initiative 

the model Very soon there were children who 
were copying their names from the name pla e o 


gain ng sk ll in 
reproducing shapes 


¥ 

lomnglheiaie'SO'"”* 

name 




S orywntmg She took special •• ^he *;y;videcl by 
children dictated words to her, th ^ggeboarf **1^ ^ the school dis 
form to the models posted above the „sed ,n the 5 

company publishing the handwntmb 


practiong penmanship 
while record ng rea< 


data 


spelling band*"*'® 


3^ plenary 
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trict. She formed Ihe letters following the steps outlined in the pub- 
lished materials. Not all handwriting programs utilize the same letter 
shapes or sizes; some require students to fill thr? coniplete space 
between the guidelines with upper-case letters, while others 
students to leave a slight gap between the top of the upper-case letter 
and the top guideline. i. • u. 

Children were at the same lime beginning to develop heighten 
familiarity with the letter shapes. Ms. Robinson made available alpha- 
bet blocks and plastic alphabet cutouts that children placed jigsaw 
puzzle style into a molded frame. Children played wi 
alphabet-shaped noodles, forming them into collage-like designs y 
gluing them to small colored oaktag squares and circles. They 
blocks, cutouts, and noodles to the letters on the alphabet letter gui 
mounted around the classroom and attempted to place their alpha e 
pieces in the same order by comparing letter shapes, . 

Working with youngsters in K-1, teachers can experiment wi 
some of Ms. Robinson's prewriting or readiness activities. Here are 
few other creative ideas — 


1, Giant Utters. Cut child-sized copies of the upper- and lower-c 
letters from corrugated cardboard cartons. Children paint the 
bright colors. Throw the large letters, then the small ones on 
floor. Children order the letters matching shapes with those 
alphabetical display on the classroom wall. Children can also ma 
lower- with upper-case equivalent. Or even more fun — yo“ » 
children can pick up letters and dance to music with ® 
partners. When the music stops, children exchange letters and 
again when the music resumes. On another occasion A-oj 

activity as a musical-chairs game, placing one less letter on ^ 
than the number of children dancing to the music. When it s P' 
they pick up a letter. A child not finding one is eliminated 
round. He/she selects a letter from those replaced on the floor 
still active participants — perhaps a letter from her/his name — 
take out of the game. . . 

2. Utter Rhythms. One teacher of first graders composed a 
rhythm to go with each letter and set the rhythm to music. M 
Lemke s rhythm for capital B is 


I can make the lelter B, 
And this is the way I do it 


Her rhythm for lower-case b is almost the same: 

lean make the letter b 
And this Is the way I do it 
A straight line down am ’ 

And that isthelitlleb 
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a/s loma/reconmin cation come trco action 



Out on the playground Mrs Lemke chalks the Al" 

giant size she suggests that one can chalk or Um ® « 

Lssroom or gymnasium floor instead The chi d^n pJjy 
the leader as they skip around the oulhne of a letter and smg the 
appropnate rhythm Teachers can „,CT,pt is com 

each of the other letters by remembering h ^,ords 

pnsed of straight and slanted lines cirdesan F j, can 

as siraight line doun circle around g^ven below 

be used m composing third lines A few examples are given 
to guide teachers in creating their own rhylnm 

n A little line down and one hump down 

m A little line down and two humps down 
I A medium line down and cross it short 

d Circle all around and a big line do vn 

V Angle on down and angle on up ^ 

3 Human Letters Children enjoy i^^^adi\i^>n this senes 

bodies using child sized cutouts from ^ of arms leg* 

as models Several children -t ,he shape formed and 

heads and bodies Others study the -,nn„nning . 

figure out which letter the performeR a Pjj dot 

4 Fellow the Letters Children complete her .hj ord 

drawing a continuous line ^com on . ^p^^ttplhed 

indicated by letters m alphabetical . alphabet or perhap 

The resullmg picture can be a letter of the p 

mul..f.«.cd 

Summary Many prcwnting or ‘^f‘^‘^^nation nwessary 
they help children acquire the "'Citor cw differences »n Pgu 
and they also help children ‘o ^ specific *®*|cr8 jj 
ensenbo^d on paper to ^cognize shapes WP^ o put^^^^^ 

speech sounds to letter shapes ®nd p^^vnting 'S mtegr 
ideas on paper In this respect mo y ,„adincsv 

prereading and prespelling activity . -„enUon to wriimg , 

All young children do not need ,,„te atari 

As with reading some youngsters are fSorT-nust 

than others who have more The teacher *^cr 

controlling the fine muscles of the fingers determine 

study the behavior of ‘"div .dual i"*d^ not need 

additional wnting readiness ®ctiv V (^j„idren wh -siations 

practice becomes essential at this ^ an v>rork at learning 

further instruction preparatory to , .j,ng picture , percep* 

and be involved in listening at manipu*’ ‘ 

drawing while others continue ° . .,pc 

tual tasks that prepare them for han children 

TMchmg More H.ghly « j^for 

into and through first gndc --nting 

tured expenences with manusenp 





with lined paper, espeaally the kind supplying a lighter guideline 
between two darker ones, they are ready to write letters into words f 
At this point the teacher can lake advantage of the large bned paper , 
that has an open area at the top for drawing and can structure a begin 
nmg lesson in the following way 

Goal The children can write the letters 1 and i when a letter model is 
before them They can wnle the letters I and i into a word 


Sequence for the Teacher 

1 Within the first double space on your model sheet, write a loiver* 
case 1 Demonstrate precisely where the top of the "stick 
begins and where it ends Children pnnt the 1 on their papers and 
continue a row of Is across the page 

2 Within the second double space on your sheet, draw a lower case i 
Again demonstrate where the lop of the small-sized "stick man 
begins and where the bottom sits Demonstrate where the dot is 
placed Children print the i on their papers and continue a row o is 
across the page 

3 Within the third space of your paper, pnnt first an I, then an 1 
Children alternate I and i across their pages Encourage them 

Repeal a rhythm statement as they pnnt ,, 

4 Stop and talk about how it feels to be sick Explain to the children 
that sometimes they say they are ill when they are sick Encourage 
children to desenbe limes when they were ill Then print the wore 
1 1 within the fourth double space Allow time for children to pnm 

"^cn demonstrate how they can use 
width of their pointing finger to figure out how much space to leave 
ini e finger width from the end of the wor 



some bnef a teacher can start a handwnting 

casc L and iho introduce the lower case t 

such as || j( nt j * Children include the wnting of 

•Hie stmrt ^ several 
pnnciples ihat sessions is based on s 

first graders to man ^ m designing other lessons to ,, 

times those that *^ 1 '^**' introduced together are o _ 

group the 1.1 and*! formed Some handwriting ^ 

'vard stroke Tho<«. i since they are formed from a basic o 

wpital letters formed '^“^ht together, perhaps^, 

stroke LITHff ® similar stroke and an additional , 

t Other groups are the angular letters such as tn 




V/J/sio 




''ifo airoo 



RGURE10-3 Alphabet Charts 


MAJ4USCB n 


IKANSmON (Cun ve) 


\ 

CURSIVE (upp«^ 



IS best for holding penal tn hand how to sit and how to position 
paper on Ihe desk For manuscnpl wnting there is no slant to the let 
lers so the paper is generaUy placed perpendicular to the bod) aW 
parallel to the edges of the desk for both n^thanded and lefthandw 




vvniers If Icflhanded children find this position 
a second paper position that the ZanerBloser handwriting program 
advocates it is shown m the dngram below 


t ZanerBloser Method Wntng Chart 



RIGHT HANDER 

Paper parallel to edge of desk 
Pull writing stroke toward the 
center of the body 


left hander 


paper tilled down 

elbow 


otinier oi in« uuuy elbOW 

-Cr..!- =■»"» 

ZanefBiosef lf«.Coeyf9ritifir5 

, , handwnting 

roviding Meaningful r Jjjpoing classrootn 

ce should be ^"PSter forSs P^^jfridividual l^m 

iildren have mastered basic lei . , croup ari*^ 
bels and duplicating masters needed for g F 

ig Children cm lake turns producing study subjects and 

ards needed to display ”'^jj^'’sJnonyin5 'l'’“JJ"?[”play"spe^'“'S 
predicates 'P^fiJer aid f J”* aV siw’t" 

contractions, alphabetical f4alchcd Fairs 

games such as Figure r eopUinK 

Dominoes . out words ® ^ jujes used m 

Claris of words to substitute ofp 

izations discovered P .g^nvesligabons naming 

the classroom dunng s jl,e classroo . jjy,ng what is 

^bels needed to affix to ob)efsjn^^j,abinels.denWy 

"epuherf"' „s for body ehan.-dc^-ip?^r 

discussion topics of surnn. 

science investigations 

„„ «,(JdctsCa2_de'v''9 
spell no — 


In addition, young children m grades one and two can practice hand 
%vnting by drawing on some of the same techniques they are using to 
practice spelling copying letters and words in a layer of sand, on a 
magic slate, or on the chalkboard using a brush dipped in water as a 
wnling tool, making word pnnts using fingerpaint, painting large 
sized letters on old newsprint, drawing letters and words with flo-pen 
onto colored construction paper folded to provide guidehnes 
Children can select some of their own creative wntings to 
Each child in a class contributes a piece to a class book of stones, each 
copies in his/her very best handvvntmg the piece chosen for inclusion 
Conlnbutions are bound together and placed in the reading center or 
the library for others to enjoy Pupils can make a similar collection o 
hand pnnled poems to which individuals have conlnbuted ongina 
pieces, they pnnt their conlnbutions on very large-sized, heavy-grade 
paper and add colorful drawings The final product is a "big book 
that must be read by sprawhng out on the floor 
Other work that children enjoy copying in their best manuscnp 
includes 


• greeting cards to be given to family or classmates on birthdays and 

holidays, , 

• invitations to parents to a class performance or a back-to-schoo 

night, to other classes in the school to share a party or performance 
time, to speakers requesting they visit the class, , ^ 

• letters to pen pals, letters requesting information, letters to the eoJ* 
tor of a local paper, 

• thank-you notes to those who have helped the class with a project 

Upper grade youngsters can use these same kinds of activities to prac 
tice their cursive writing 

Since handwriting is a tool for recording thoughts, on 
repeated use m real Lfe situations and in preparation of wntten co 
tent m all school areas provides the best of practice Children P^^’ 
as they prepare final drafts of stones, poems, reports, reviews 
practice as they write on the chalkboard outlines of material they p 
to share orally They practice as they wnle memoranda to 
classmates If children are continuously involved in composing, ^ 
will by necessity be involved m handwnting After initial sessions m 
which letter shapes arc introduced and the sequence of steps ‘^P, 
tant m forming the shapes is stressed, there is less and less need m 
s>slematic lessons as children make use of handwnting o'’ ® 
basis and the teacher works with individual children to overcom 
their special problems 


Handwriting Problems There arc six 
DroMrtm *?sether result m legible manusenpt — shape, size and 
of ^“^^d'ness of line, and styling 

in lermft nf pcoplc build skill weaknesses are diag 

sions nn k ^ additional instruction and 

children meet individual needs In addition, "3 

Children as they wtile may bnng to light problems assoaalcd W'* 
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'• • i3 conv-^^ ca 


on co<Tv> into ac*on 



posiUoning of paper and pencil ^jjgholduigit at Ihe veiy 

Some may be gnpping il fcSlveen middle and pointing 

point, and still others may be holding it be 

Risers . ^K.iJrpn a teacher can 

Discovenng problems common section For example, 

schedule time for small group remedial _-,t,nc letters to rest 
youngslere having difficulty with “>>8"^" j i on their specific 
on the baseline, gather together and Joms jhjj with a 

problem At other limes, a teacher helps t --.ns the pencil too 
special problem For instance, ^he child piece that slips 

closely to the point is given a pencil holder, ^ jobber 

onto the pencil above the point, the child p 

piece, which also doubles as an eraser nrocess At first the 

Children should be a part of the ***^6 .. evaluation checkhs 

teacher supplies youngstois with a “""P, , „,,ed to recognirad 
Later they devise checklists spccilically S'a 
weaknesses 


! Ltx^ng at My Own Handwriting 


LeRers / liave trouble 


pan, pantsUeO. «« 


Do 1 keep my letters 
straight up and down"? 

Do my letters stand on 
the baseline'^ 

Are my upper-case and 
large lower<ase letters 
riling the space? 

Are my | itle lower-case 
letters half sized? 

Do I space my letters 
dearly? 

Do I space my words 
evenly across the page? 

Are my letter I nes even 
and steady^ 


Bil 


c—iinn hantl^^'Pj' 


Children penodically select a paper of their own to analyze It should 
be a final drzift done for bulletin board mounting or taking home If 
the evaluation is recorded on the same checklist on several different 
occasions, the youngsters will begin to identify areas requiring more 
practice 


Building and Refining Your Teaching Skills 

• Assume your first graders have received formal instruction in wn * 
mg 1, i, I in both lower-, and upper-case forms as well as in wnting 
the upper-case forms of H, F, and E Now you wish to introduce the 
hump letters starting with the h Outline the sequence of steps m 
the lesson as you would develop it 

• Compare the form of the letters m two different handwriting pro* 
grams In what ways do the programs differ in their approach o 
manuscnpl w nling’ 

• Devise a creative prev/nting activity for children in kindergarten 
Think about the kinds of learnings you will be developing throug 
the activity 



Inlroducing the Cursive Style — An Example When the third 
graders entered their classroom, the) noticed that something a 
changed Tacked above the manuscript letter ships mounted around 
the room was a second set of letter strips — cursive On eir 
pasted below the loiter guides in the right hand comer was a seronu 
letter guide — cursive On the board, they saw a senes of guidelines 
that their teacher Fred Bronsky had drawn 
Mr Bronsky was a teacher who took little time wi F . 
he jumped into his lesson as soon as the children set led doum 
■Walch me," he directed ' I'm going to went to 

Will have to tell me how each wnting differs Mr ? 
the board, picked up chalk, broke it m tivo to prevent squeaking, 
wrote within the first guide lines 


A-rrTFT?nr^ ms^ 


I -n4 (tirectlv below 

Then he wrote within a second set of gu>de1ines p a 
the first 


Differences now’" he quened, and ^'*dren vol 2 the 

ons 1 the first was manusenpt. the 5«ond ^ ^ had 

«t was straight up and down, the wnting the 

eparated, the® second joined letters, "^second he had kept 

fonsky had stopped between letters, --nded, and then he 
going "Exactly right," Mr Bronsky g,e board j 

J^er to a second senes of lines he had — pt Between the 

he first two he wrote the word cat in . getween ...j ^weenrnafwscnpta'*’ 

wo, he wrote the word cut again ^£1 ■^^Konstrated using ^ J 
wrote the word cat in cursive Tben he ,he letters 

mes added to the middle version (see ctiagi 
nanusenpt relate to the letters m cursive 




He made a similar connection between the manuscript and cursive let 
ters m the other words of his model sentence 
Mr Bronsky distributed practice paper to his waiting third graders 
The paper was ruled with a heavy baseline at one-half inch intervals 
and a lighter mid-guide line As he distnbuted the paper, he arcu- 
lated among the children showing how to position the paper on the 
desk, how to grasp the pencil, and how to position the body for wnt 
mg Mr Bronsky then moved toward the board to introduce the letters 
with an undercurve beginning 


4 

pract c ng letters that 
beg n wth an underc jrve 


4 

lee ng the rhythm of 
cursive writ ng 






He demonstrated the i — starting on the baseline, moving upwar 
with an undercurve, moving downward toward the baseline, moving 
upward with a second undercurve, and dotting in the space ^bove 
Children took pencil in hand, and as Mr Bronsky rhythm^ica y 
repeated, ' Curve up, move down, curve up with a tail, dot the \t 
wrote a row of is on the ruled board, the third graders did the same on 
their papers A few lefthanded childred wrote on guidelines drawn o 
the board next to the teacher's 

Mr Bronsky demonstrated a few other letters with an undercurve 
beginning — u and s, and rhythmically descnbed the componen 
strokes as he wrote them, "Curve up, bring it down, curve up 
bnng It down, and up with the tail — the little u " "Curve up, 
down, tie it around, curve up with the tail — the little s 
encouraged children to repeat the jingles to themselves while 
mg the letters As he demonstrated the t, the youngsters watched a 
concocted their own jingles to accompany the strokes, they 
the accuracy of their jingle against the sequence of strokes depicts 
the guide chart on display In short order, the third graders were jom 
mg undercurve letters into short words — it, sU, us — which tney 
practiced on their sheets 

On successive days the teacher introduced other letters with un 
curve beginnings — w, e, and r— and letters with undercuxve /jegm 
mngs and large loops - 1, f, b, h, k, p - essentially follo>vt"S 

k set forth m handwntmg programs in use m 

oo oon he was introducing other lower-case groups, those 


• the hump letters like 

• bcg™ing rviih a downward curve (/r ) the small oval letters like 

0/0/ c-; 

• eonlainmga lowerloop hke , 




Wars lo ma-e ctmionca' oo come into act oo 


Righthandod PosrtJOo 
A— (um 8t «1bow 
B— Mnn«l 

C— Left hand hoWng pap« opwsd and 
downward strokM 

D— tWarton of the penholder a We B the 
of (he right shoulder 
E E— Oracbon of tnovemeni 



Lefthanded Positioo 

A— Represeou the square turn at the toft eKJW 
B— Muscular rest of the forearm 

C— InrScates it* position of the hand r is 

reiahen to 0* paper and lathe left hand 
E-f—tmaglrarytneaVang which I he pen Sh^ 

mwolnmaklno upward and downward 

strtAes 


Ffom Palmer Method Cwtsrve 
Grade 6 teachers 
Reprinted with perffitssion 
puprsher 


Lefthanded waters may find that if they use the generally 
mended position shown diagrammatically, they cover with 5 

mg hand the letters and words they have just wnlten Because 0 
lefties cannot look back on their writing One lefthanded P® j. 
resolved the dilemma by inventing his own system He pulls his p P 
down by the left hand bottom comer so that the bottom edge to 
least a 50 degree angle with the table edge He writes uphill malonB 
possible for him to wnte most legibly and at the same time see the 
ters coming from beneath his pen without arching his h^d » 
upside-down position many lefthanded writers adopt Give 
uncertain state of knowledge about lefthanded wntmg, h,. 

>s to show lefthanded youngsters the tra 
t^ional position If that proves to be unwieldly and troublesome, 
children should expenmeni to find a position that serves them best 

Practice. Having syslemalicaUy 

'«ters, a teacher will want to P'’°^,,„?ia 
the irnnc practice with the elements of cursive . y,(ies 

the transitional and then in the adult style Many of the acti«' 
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Wa/s to maVe commumcalic 


100 como into action 


descnbed earlier m the manuscnpt section 

upper graders can prepare duphcalmg masters, “^servat ojl charts 

v.ord cards, labels, and so forth They can wnlean . 

tations, and greeting cards In addition the} can p 

some of the following activities From half gallon 

1 Young people write and send notes to one anol _--i,oies one 

milk containers, the teacher fashions a senes P/f h^h 

for each student Students label their P‘8^/V jgjurned spe 
others including the teacher tuck notes pape S 

aal assignments , nnouams, which they 

2 Upper graders compose nature haikus an ^ npped to 

copy in their best cursive onto pieces of bro P attached with 
form jagged edges The poems are ^ 'y {juiy become 

twme tftrees and shrubs, and left to mounted 

' nature poems " The weathered 

on a bulletin board captioned Nature s Ha iMnne paper 

Students transfer original haikus and 



wniing as clearly as they can inc) mo taction to colors tne 
ored paper If the pieces were « ugip communicate the 

effect will not only be striking but also w P 
message of the poems . . _ , .^alloaper 

J Obtain old wallpaper sample from the sample book 

dent who has written a poem f feciangle from , 

that has the same mood as the poem w ^ j^^ger shee 

wntes the poem on it. and adds designs from 

dark construction oaoer to which he s _ 


I nas tne same mooa as ui«r ^ pn a Jargei 

tes the poem on it. and *?'f“^u®/ihe adds designs cut fro>n 

dark constriction paper to which he/she aoas 
_ remainder of the sample page , . ^ bulletin board » ^ 

> Mount a sinking picture on a portion gjjy anthologies 
place a table thaf holds a ^^XTn go Kc Matching 
cards, and colored flo pens for a poem 

Pictures Center and search the clear cursive on a 

belongs with the picture _-arby At the end of 

card and place the card m n box n a everyone pic 

children read their cards to the c eard is stap'ed 

poem matches most perfectly The ch ^ piciu 

ture, other? are stapled around it ^ ,^vo pictures 

added to the board so that tnere . ^pek before , .pjence 
play, Ihe new nne and the one „„h nS prac 

6 ScrolU are fun to write, “"''f '' J „ea™''S'"' 

content and provide opportunity ^ ^.ay of Sabins 

tice Scrolls were used in ancient tm a way °f „„,e 
sages and oven in more tj colonial " been wnt'e" 

prodamalions Children J, ibat could h „„red the 

pseudo proclamations such as tn^ '1'^®,! Rome can 

the day after the Boston Te . ^ ancient Gre govettt*"^ 

Stamp Tax Act Children studyinE jead " 'ihe onwaxed 

write proclamations that coul to dowels, 

councils Proclamations are wnl a" o are attache 

side of shelf paper, the ends ol P 



and the proclamation is delivered as part of a class "We Are ITi'nt ' 
happening. Through this type of activity, as in the others descntreu 
above, children are using their growing skill in handwntmg a 
tool for self-expression. . 

7. Preparing an illustrated story "movie” is a pleasant way 

cursive. A student who has written a short story divides it into iv 
or six episodes. The writer enscribes each episode on a scpara e 
piece of while lined paper, mounts the paper off-center on a ® 
of construction paper, and draws an illustration on the constru ion 
paper. The writer-illustrator then tapes all the pages produce » 
this manner into a strip that he/she feeds through the opaque pr 
jector to share with listening classmates. 

8. Older students may be interested in experimenting with the 
English has been written down in the past- Encourage 
writing in the style used during the colonial period. ' 

Hecate, Macbeth, lVi7/i<im McKinley, and Me, Elizabeth by Elaine o 
igsburg contains a sample writers can use as a model upon whi 
concoct their own versions. Sixth graders may enjoy playing vv 
calligraphy with all its flourishes. Most libraries own a book or w 


showing how to ivrite with much style. . ^ 

9. Engage upper graders in two related investigations: the way 1? 
are written in different writing systems and the derivations ° 
letters used in English today. Children will enjoy trying to * 
Japanese and Chinese characters, particularly as 
haikus. They can go on to find out about cuniform wnting» ni 
glyphics, and the Cyrillic alphabet. 

Most of the activities described above provide practice either as 
of ongoing classroom activity or as follow-up to written express • 
science activity, or social science study. As in the lower 
best practice is repeated use in real classroom situations. In adcU ' 
there may be call for more direct practice, especially as fifth ^ 
change over to adult cursive and as students discover 
through continued self-evaluation. To facilitate the change ^ 
cursive, young people use paper without a central guideline an 
lines about 33” apart, the same as the legal-size yellow tablets m _ 
mon use. Young people systematically practice lower-case 
each of the letter groups, working on the letters with 
beginnings, downcurve beginnings, upper loops, lower loops, 
work on the upper-case letters as well. In similar fashion, 
pie work on special weaknesses identified by studying samp'*^ 
incir own cursive. 

Sludonls can check the legibility of tndividual letter 
punching a hole about one centimeter m diameter in a card; 

c ole on top of a sample of each letter as it appears in thcif ' . ^ 

expression. By masking out all other letters, the evaluator 
^.ter idea of the clarity of individual letters Failing to close up ‘ 
ihjji .♦ Z' ^ ** ^ common problem that can cause confus 
K ^ close checking through a masking 

wntin *4? ^ible’ IS the ultimate criterion to apply in judgmS 4, 
At all les*eU but particularly in the middle and junior 


■*t« 


cn >'*0 



school grades students express iheir 

handwnting To insist that young people pracl^ to e p 

letters are perfect duplicates of the models in ® ® JL gjy 

often to ask the impossible and generally to ask the 

dents above grade five will need to refine skills pen J j 

continued l^.bilily but after a point individual styling wiU 

should become an important factor in handwnting 


Bunding and ReHning Your Teaching SWUs ^ „,,h a 

• Devise a plan for iniroduang thi srnall „Mds as well 

downward curve Remember to include pra 

as with letters , . . jamK can practice Ihetr 

• Devise a creative activity through which ^ activity with 

cursive handwnting Tr> to integrate the ^ -j , a group 
some other area in the language arts progra y 


Acquiring the Writing Tools— A Sumrnary J'l^Sh/tdl^'that are the 
To vmte effectively people must be able to .pressed there Id 
substance of expression Without ideas ® ^ ^ms have 
Med to wnte For this reason most '^"*^,f-f."^jdren to entc *e 
stressed idea development— ways to en ® j„j<jrcn to think a 
world of the imagination ways to encourage ^ ,hey meet 
and react to the real world of peoP'®,P and tapes .v«,„eh 

directly or vicanously through books fil . communicate ^ 

But to possess ideas is not enough as people ^ ng 

wnlmg To write effectively people n more 

guage on paper especially if ideas are , words se e 

attention by others Othei judge ideas based^ 

express them on the way those words arc 
appearance of the ideas on paper Sp^ S people are to pe^^fJJj col 
the writing conventions to be ^astei^ P schoo 

quately m everyday living business r wntmg 

«, skiUs arc fundamental 

Spelling handwriting ^nd dictionaiy gg arts p s 

tools that children should acquire withm ^J^developmg chi 

elementary grades Schools are concerneu 

®bdityto n«.ra!ly confonn wi* 

• 'vnt. clear manuscript m which „r£p' 

accepted conventions regarding s 

strength and styling ^ w.n(r m Krade three 

• write a legible form of cursive starting tB ,he 

• handle regular sound symbol ^t^Honship ,^5 ^riheren 

• spell %vords that do not adhere o orefxes and 

English sound symbol system > frorn suffix®^ ^ 

• spell multisyllabic words constru 

roots 4,9 

Spel CO 



• spell compound words, 

• select the homonym necessary in a particular context, 

• arrange words in alphabetical order and locate words ordered 
alphabetically, 

• use the dictionary to check spelling, find a substitute for an over- 
worked word, check word meaning, determine pronunaation, and 

• use other dictionary-type references for special purposes 

These are fundamental goals of language arts instruction starting in 
early pnmary grades and continuing through elementary school A 
times teachers focus on a particular skill, at many other times they 
devise learning opportunities for children that integrate specific spell 
mg, handwnting, and dictionary work into learning experiences in 
the subject-content areas 

A final caveat may be in order Since ideas are at the heart of wntten 
communication, the process of recording ideas on paper should no 
block expression Stopping midway in a thought to check spelling or 
word meaning in the Actionary, writing slowly and carefully so ina 
os, as, and ds are tightly closed to prevent misinterpretahon, 
gling to find a prease word — these may cause writers to lose Inc 
thought they are trying to express The time for concern about diction 
ary checking, spelling, and handwnting is not in midthought, rather i 
IS afterthought as wnters go back to freshen and dress up what they 
have wntten This is something to remember As children 
and wntc down stones, poems, reports, and scnpts, teachers shou 
not remind them to watch their spelling and wnte in their best han 
wntmg Later is the lime for checking speUing, erasing to correct a 
ter or word Later is the lime for wntmg in clearly styled 
as children select several pieces for shanng with others who will re 
what they have wntten To turn a creative wntmg expenence iwo a 
handwnting or spelling test is possibly to take the creativity out ot tne 
expenence 
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I'e convTijrtca on come into act on 



Developing 
reading skills- 
making print a 
language they 
know 


work ng w Ih WT tien words 


JL here was a book lying near Alice on the 

table and while she sal watching ihe White King she turned over the leaves to find 
some part she could read — lor it s all in some language I don t know, she said to 
herself 

Through the Lootong 6/ass 


It was a cnsp Monday morning The sixteen kmdergartners . 

as was their daily custom — along the penmeter of the bright red rug 
set off the talk-center of their large classroom 
Attendance checking follotved the flag salute and the song sing I 
ing and calling numbers, the little ones counted heads around the cir c, 
reaching sixteen and knowing that there were eighteen in the class, 
decided two were absent and identified fheir missing classmates Then 
Ms Wilkening recorded the date — Monday, March 8 — in the comer o 
the chalkboard — a date the little ones read aloud with her At 
the teacher gestured toward a chart posted on the bulletin . 

contained a listing of six ivords milk, paper, blinds. Fluffy f plants, cna 
' Let s deade who will help with classroom tasks this week," she sug 
gested Boys and girls volunteered to feed Fluffy, the class P®*' 

water the plants, and so forth Next to the appropriate word on thee » 

Ms VVilkening listed the names of two volunteers, and the entire c 
"read" back the completed chart so all would remember their tasks 


4 

de-/etop ng mean ng'ul 
concepts 


4 

C*’‘tn 3 a fe^l lof stofy 
Etruc*ures 


Reading and Talking Together. Several books in hand, the te 
now settled down in a rocking chair at the front of the red rug 
girls, ' she announced, "this morning we are going to read a story a 
two big animals, a hippopotamus and a rhinoceros Let's look first in 
encyclopedia to see what these animals are like " She opened a la^t 
book to display a picture of a hippopotamus The children, 
a question or two, desenbed the animal Then they examined a lai^ 
sized encyclopedia pictureof a rhinoceros, again describing it, espe^ai 7 
i^ nose Encouraged by their teacher, they compared the nose o 
rhinoceros to Ihe hippo's They talked about the rhino's horn, cons 
er^possible uses of it, and expressed their opinions of it r,u„ioc- 
Then the teacher read the story You Look Ridiculous, Said the Ran 

Hippopo/flmus Each time before the hippo repealed .ly 

tion Do I look ridiculous’ the teacher looked up at the class, and sho” y 
the students, antiapating the story question joined in the reP®‘S 
\ children talked about incidents 

animals thought the hippo j 

c q' wanted things other 

chlLrn^ r;.inoceros hippopotamus vreremppinso^^'^ 

children s tongues as they talked together 


^22 V/3/S to maVe i 


eommun cation come into act on 



Pantomiming Meanings Beciuse the little 

more than fifteen minutes Ms Wilkenmg sequenced i , . 

The children stood up in open areas of panto 

paniment of a recording of Saint Saens Carmi^l S 

mimed the way the animals m the story just . -upjocopied 

about To prompt the activity Ms W.lkemng had pasted^ 
story pictuL on cardboard pieces As ^eheld uplheel2>h3^P>cl^^ 
the children became elephants seeing the P^'fJJungsiers each 

monkeys Reluming to the communication ^„,,letofitinto 

received an animal picture or a naming card cut out as a y 
the animal card 



ives with those 
mate eachpaT 


Youngsters holding picture cards had Ijj^ganiale '“'■'t-n 

holding naming cards to put ^e^rug and alt as ^ B^JP^he 

0^ youngsters laid out their puzzle on ^ picked up 

named each animal pictured before -tjudentscouldgo' P 

cards Ms Wilkening pointed to a table w 

to put the puzzles together and read iheanima 

, into a thinking 

Hwong Similar Sounds This chTrtmg pap^^ re go^ng to 

and listening time At the top of a P‘® announced ''jc r B . jpuJi 
'^rote the word ndiculous Today ®_„soundasnAr'do“^. (jsand 
think about words that begin with thesa hands to their , 

on on, ,h.nkmE cps The children pu^heKh^ ^ 

pretended to pull on thinking caps Lpd rfl«n 

'vnlten on the chart Ms Wilkening r^ome ^^^n,contnbut JS 
children repealed rfliJi and ndicidoHS a , '^?v„nV.ing ® 

'v.th the saL beginning sound red I N Hh this 

not think of another word the leache It eats 

httle animal just a little bigger than “counged 

the children produced rut With \Nhcn 

^tis a name that begins just as rabbi an „tjvel> co't’ 

Jol-rrl end Rielwrd which she recorded ewpew j,„Kncrt 

they had produced numbers of v,ot - .jjren contnb S ^^^,5 
posed a mbbit story with individual chiWre^ ^^ethmg 

from the brainstormed words Theirs O 


as 

^5^-atrr* 



The Ridiculous Rat 

The rabbit saw a red rat The rat was silting by the road The rabbit said to 
the red rat/^You look ndicufous You arc red and you fook ndiculous " 


As children contributed sentences, Ms Wilkening recorded them on 
experience charting paper mounted on an easel Whenever the teacher 
reached the end of a sentence, one child came forward to add the period 
Once the story was composed and wnften out, the children read it 
^ together with their teacher, who followed the lines from left to right with 
her finger as children read They read it several limes, working on speak' 
^ the words in "chunks" of meaning and changing tone of voice to 

express meaning In so doing, they read the last line with so much feeling 
that Ms Wilkening substituted an exclamation mark for the final penod 
to show how to read it " Then individual children came up to the chart 
to read lines, as the teacher' s mov mg finger indicated clusters of words to 
be read as units 


4 

recoosjajci ng story 
ser*ercas 


tf-V ngy thing the sound 

represer’ed try 
r— re-n'ofcing what has 
be«n learned 


leading Writing. Quickly the teacher took scissors and cut the story 
^hart into punctuation marks and into clusters of words read as units 
She cupped the first sentence between TTic rabbit saw and a red rat, the 
second behveen Tht rabbit was silting and by the road Then she disln 
uted the pieces to the students "Let s see if we can find story words that 
are the same as the ones on our charting bsl Who has a piece that has rai 
TV ** pointing to the word rat on the brainstormed list 

t hose holding a piece with rat came fonvard to hold their pieces next to 
that word on the list as others checked to see if the two were actually ih^ 
«me When all possible matings had been discovered and checked, the 
teacher guidance reconstructed the story from the 
cards Ms Wilkening called forward the two holding parts of the first 
sentence They deeded which of the two parts went first, which second, 
laying the parts side by-side on the rug and reading the sentence 
Youngsters holdine nart« «f f. until the 


•vL, ° a k . f oy-side on the rug and reading the i 
Youngs ers holding parts of successive sentences did the same 
entire story was back together again 


each Sounds At that point the teacher distributed o 

I m eomt n'"'"’ r She announced, "Boys and guls 

rabbd Sugm with the same sound as 

with the ime n 1°”' '^h™ hear a word that begins 

•arum^nT""'' “P “"S' What letter is on the card’ 
ine unison response was “r ’ 

the sfu'nd wi hear ' We use the letter r to wnle 


the sound w,»v contmuetl, the letter r We use the letter r to 

‘he beginning of rat and rotbit Point to anotb« 

IS Iheletlerr at the beginning Several children 




- 

two — John and Sylvia ~ ^ 


Wilkening said olh^ were coming fonvard to poi.-y 

aitenijon tn the same ^ Gilda is paying allenhon Let s al P 

When all t-_ . 


When all were bark m tu 

Hearing words like WiJkeningbegan .,.w 

Hearing ones noth aodrof, the youngsters held up their r 
S nes not beginnings the same way they lowered their 


,rd cal! 


, the word -- 

their r cards 


cards 


°^''econmjn 


ca»>on cony> into act on 



Voris used mcludod Ralph, hone, baby, race, ram ndt, ban, baal, mn 
Old 

De% eloping Number Concepts. A fast bngcr*play came n < 

^ildren loved to repeal "There were ten little - miied^er and 

bed, and the little one said, 'Roll over' Roll over ^ occasions 

then there were nine and the little one said Nmvtheydidit 

children had done the pla> with Indians, lions, -nj, together, held up 

iMth ten hltlc rabbits The youngsters stood up, and rolled their 

fingers to show the number of rabbits left in ' ^vords m 

arms to show the rabbit motion “Did anyone , begin 

the song," the teacher asked knew the answer and 

With the same sound as rabbit’ ' The chi r ,hvihm they had used 
called out the word grouping roll over in the sa 
m singing it 

Rsadmg Ihe Numbers • Wc did thal very Sylvia were the 

John and Sylvia were listening and doing I wanted now to 

youngsters previously not attending, so Ms . „ your numbers 
teinloree the.r pos.twe behav.or "Do y”" '“'”y„aents who moved 
Qmeklj shedislrtbutcd numbers 'i'"’',"” “rteothersealledou' J 
forward to lay out the cards tn numerical “'d"' m theteache' ' J 1" 
numbers Then point, ng to the numbem 1 httle 2 

smgmgof anonginal version “f viiuie.Sliitle.yf'ille'n 

fittlerabbits,4hltle,51itlle. 6 little rabbits. the number car . ^ 

10 little rabbits are here ‘ At that ‘ (on^ ^ led 

teacher displayed word cards for each " ^5 as they sang 

pointer to one child to point to the numb pointing 0 

llio class tn a "res.ng.ns " A second f ,yVr lo* “ 

number words as the class sang again . on the rug . 

number cards leaving only the number j^ards,Ms 

pide dunng the singing Gathering the w , he room 

; nbuted them to the youngsters Let ® .j^esaid ^’^“"hildren ran 

the number words and put them in or As „,,h those 

other cards hung that bore numbers an .l-jj ^ord cards ' 
mio trouble, they looked up to compare in 

Soon the word cards were in order teen 

R'Smng Skills The k>nd«sartnOT ^ fast w* ^ 

engrossed for almost 40 minutes ‘'1“°" rihebttleun® .:„endently 

changes m activity to keep the nttentio coinplele' .jC 

kening held up and explained a sheet “ -j Some ''“““J Riding 
end then she divided the ckrss mto workgrovP^^ exeiosc shee^^p 1^, 
d'ately to a tabic where they wnci’d “""P j ivntten ’t m , tbits 

words that began the same way as the worfJ»,„„es tolu*'‘y,,ss^^ 

page Somebeganonanartproiect .P .ue superv>s|n , tledrawing 

and pamting a , on the bottom V"dec P„„othettaW __,„g„dh 
mother, who had come to help Otheis something dunng ll' 

f-ctuie on the reverse s.de of Has'' SSds 

the same sound as rnlibif and rflf Tnes 


^etopngrneannglui 

concepts as a base for 

read ng and th nking 


number wcrastiy 8 « 
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languagtng together session on Tuesday morning with others guessing 
the object and word represented 

Four youngsters worked with their teacher on a skill they needed 
These slower learners were having continuing trouble in visually dis 
cnminalmg letters comprised of similar shapes As they \valched. Lor 

raineWilkeningdrewonapaperlettergroupssuchashrrr, mninnt,hn 

nh Thechildrcnpomtedoutthedifferenllelterincachgroup Latertney 

changed positions in the room to work at other tables so all eventually got 
to complete the exercise sheet and to talk with Ms Wilkening Severa 
met individually with her to dictate patterned stones or to read stones 
they had previously dictated For example, Mary Jo dictated an original 
ridiculous story 

The monkey looks ndiculous He has a long tail The lion looks ndiculous 
He has a big mane The leopard looks ndiculous He has spots 

Having reread the story to her teacher, Mary jo illustrated it and then 
took it over to a group of working classmates to read it to them 

Ruth a very gifted kmdcrgarlncr, read aloud to Ms VVilkening ap^^ 
tion of a pre pnmer that she had been reading on her own and 
why she liked that story Having read to Ms VVilkenmg, Ruth went oft 
share It with those at the art table In this setting, Ruth, Mary Jo, and e 

others in the class were Hndmg it very easy "to take more of reading 


Getting Ready to Read 

Orallanguageactiviiy isameans not only of developing skill inlisteni g 
and expressing but it also lays the foundation for beginning reading 
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Ways to mate coftmuni 


' cat (x> come ntoacton 


Story listening and telling, singing oral conijMSilio n, puppet play, 
oral play with words, numbers. 

choral speaking, finger plays. points out. ' U JS highly 

eventual reading As Dallmann (I’/o. P i.fonn^mR that when he 
important that, during the period of a chi „,„^lationship of the Ian 
begins to read, the teacher recognizes the i .^his infancy orup®" 
guage arts This point holds whether the cm to ,ead 

entrance to first grade or later m his schof u.ijtv to express himself 
Development of skill in listening and grow of the age of the 

orally are important to reading inactive kinder 

learner " From this perspective, all they get ch.l 

garlens and first grades are essentially prc-read.ng ^ 

relating directly to reading import^"* 

reading-related activities generally d „.uaveseeninaction 
readini readiness Many of these activities wehave^ d s 

Wiikemng's fast-paced kindergarten letternames left 

cnmmation, auditory discrimination, . relationship between p 

nght progression, and perception o 

and wntlen words able to 

Visual Discnminalion. To be shapes *c”®p,yenVletter 

recognize similarities and ,i,al is 

tually words This is what is meant by lo pick ih 

sen/s. such as s 8 e s or t n I, children are 

&™„Tnra?o’n7rs‘‘ou’:r>=f; 

two words in a row that are ‘hesa«^ ' ^,ot,eused mr follow 

pairs of words in most cases, boo orally' about 

tions with the teacher presenting e j children pf this 

mg the directions, and >h'"‘«'ro„e obvious ^rhe.rown 
similanties and differences PC^^^V'h.ldren are working ^ book »s 
type of early activity booklet is tha j^ggmning ^ ® jgft to nght 

books held. n their own hands, and are b^S^pagesfw® 

Srrb1..^^rd“be/.nTo use ptcures as ^ 

"SL.o„,.he.eachercanandsbunt^^^^^^^^^^ 

activities as part of meaning ‘ ^ ^ „g time si ^ ®^®^aKhmS 

who organize an i^tial tallo^^ beat rnatch.J 

mg's, can distnbute ca^^t'.H^^carfs on the beanng ‘ha 

ures The students lay out th . match _ ^.beroccasm ^.j^er 
cards with similar shapes - ^words ^."^^abet Astha ® 

lower-case letters, “PP«''f ^ '„g a letter^^'^KoWmS •“ 

parttapant receives a card bea B persu see- 

dtsplays letter cards, players P gjjj^iarly a* ‘^,|,ssroou\°\ 3 nd 

the same letter as that display to labebi u , hold lU 

newwordcards, they compare , „„rd erd^'^ *.s <« 

mg .£ they can find a label similar 


''"““iSoK™— 

1M -FrslCiicie 

jirfrgale" 



Auditory Discrimination. To be able to read, children must be able to 
recognize similantiesand differences in language sounds This is what is 
meanthy audilori/ discnmmatton Given the words pen, hen, ten, children 
hear a difference Much reading readiness activity in kindergarten and 
first grade focuses on heanng initial consonant and rhyming sounds 
Practice with the sounds of language can easily be integrated with 
ongoing class work, especially encounters with stones, poems, and 

songs Ms Wilkeningused Ihewordndicw/ous from the Wabersforyand 

the word rabbit in the fingerplay to involve children with Irl Many other 
stonesandpocmsserveequally well "One Misty, Moisty Morning' (see 
page 162) is ideal, for example, in play with words that begin just like 
misty Likewise, a vanation of the old Mother Goose rhyme and dance 
"Nov/ We Dance Lucy, Lucy, Lucy" is an engaging context for inlroduc 
ing other lucy words such as look, listen, like This rhyme leads also to 
active physical involvement in the meanings 


No^v dance lucy, lucy, lucy. 

Now we dance lucy, lucy, light 
Shake youf right hand in 
Turn yourself all about 
Now we dance lucy, lucy, lucy 
Now we dance lucy, lucy, light 
Shake your nght hand m 
Shake your left hand in 
Turn yourself all about 
Now v.e dance lucy, lucy, lucy 
Now we dance lucy, lucy, light 

On each successive repetilion, students add another line and achw 
aake your right fool in. Shake your left foot in. Shake your head in too 
On other playingslucy fluey , light may become hippy , hippy, high orracy 
racy, nght, depending on the sound being emphasize^ 

Many singing rhymes can be adapted so children play with 
ning consonant sounds, ' Farmer in the Dell ' is a case in point ) 
ing with Itl, children can invent vanations such as 


AOdicna) liv»s- 
l.on 1 tre 
The hen hss a 
TN* ne<^s a 

name 

Th#» rr<3us#» the 
ran. 

Th*» dog <3oP^ a tJance 


Ihv fanner finds a fox 

Heigh ho Uiemenyo’-nietaimerfindsafox 
Wilh stress on lb', the rhyme becomes 
fhe boy buys a bike 

Heigh ho, the meny o' The boy buys a bike 
And with stress on ft/, it becomes 

HHSho'm f’a'rS'n ties his tad 

Heigh ho, iheniw^ o'Theuger lies his lad 


mL"rhvrmn!!^^ manner, familiar rhymes can help chi 
S sounds For example, the teacher might read 







Iwinkle, hltle star / How I had a great 

'Humpty Dumpty sat on the wall I Humply , 

” "Three little kittens I lost 

famibar rhymes are useful too as part of an 

Wake up —Plight mion ^ 

Playful activities such as these are whose 

structured ones Teachers can display pidu ropC/ 

begin with the same initial consonant sound decide 

dren decide on the name that goes ^ ^ames starting wd" 

which objects m other pictures on ciacks of picture car » 

the same sound Later on, they work ^ay As children play 

matching those whose names begin cimilarly sounding w 

consonant sounds, they begin to contnbulc sm 
»bat come to mind . .^15 ©f three i pj 

With rhyming sounds, the teacher sa^y jhyming 
which youngsters select two having th . 

be/she calls out a lengthy list of words p > ^ildren raise 
mat, m«j Whenever a word rhymes equally 

cards m response Riddling with rhymes ^ 

icg to sounds The teacher begins, I ^^.-onded to leachc/s 
balls Who am I’" Children who have ^P. -sk classmates 
rhymes invent others with the same sound reading. 

Utter Recognition and Naming. *’f,fSletlcrs that ‘"jf^'upper 
children need to become familiar gpood sysieny to r« p^mary 
or in combination represent the Englis letters In e J dement 

and lower case forms, and to attach m a" „ , con 

grades famiLarity is gained Ihrough are us ,jv. 

where letters and words f.ll every v-n^'^etBaden. ea* ““V , jack's 
hnuing basts Thus in Ms Wilkcnings k h^ay is 1 1^ or M« 
'ties focus on a letter or letter ,ass another 'V no one 

day ~ named after a student in the ' .ero day, jjed On 
Wilkening's day, and stiU another Z ' ^ jgiter be'^ a learning 
jn the class has a name "'»•*«' .^‘J^oard which hect>J““ j ,1“' and 
lack's day J j appears on the nit and sing' 

station where kindergartners go to en)Oy the P ,1^^® vanatiah 

lowct-case forms On J ) d jy, 'hh' Little I Gone , ■ Sin« 
‘"8 of "Oh Where, Oh Where Has UO ^^je pog 

h Ihe old "Oh Where, Oh Where Ha* 0";^.^ “dy no 

Ids Wilkemng introduces this lette P j^gip thei jagstnates S’ 8 
ehildren tn he? class know the pa Hem TW ,,^,0 as da* „hicli «?; 
autguig rhyme that includes *«■'''''?*? Iett«"’”'„ted l'‘gs''?J 
and ret, ng the rhyme, mdiv.duaU search^^ ^aen muf question 
*^1 and lower-case ‘nttem and leHe' 

P>gSlcdy, pointing out other samp 

Deve'ot»'^^®“ 



Workmg wuh , and a, .hose youngs.ers and .her teacher .nvcn.ed 

Oh where, oh ^vhcrc has our little | gone’ 

Oh where, oh where can it be’ 

With its dot on top and its tail below 
Oh where, oh where can it be’ 

Oh where, oh where has our little a gone’ 

Oh where oh where can it be’ 

With Its circle around and its stick beside 

Oh where oh where can It be? 

II IS relatively easy to create more stanzas to sing while scare ing 

letter shapes and names 

mg activity ^ sand crayoning letters on large 

in letter recognition writing letters in sand, crayo g outlined 

pieces of newspaper, skipping along gian - sized letter cut- 

L the playground, playing musical letters in 

outs Clearly too oral dictation of stones for 

groups can serve to relate names and lettere The 

Children, can simply ask ' What letter is this one that I have ,ust 
ten down’ ' or "Who wants to draw a ) at the beginning of the 

Some°yo”"8S^«5 «''! require additional practice, 

purpose skill groups l''=* P"*® ‘oS'*" t'^Ta'ids Z 

basis A small group may match capital and lower-case letter c 
complete exercise sheets in which they circle aU the capital W 
row They may shake up a handful of letter cubes with faces beanng 
letter forms and call out the names of letters that fall face up Larg ^ 
groups en|oy a bmgo play m which they make up bingo car 
letters taken from the higgledy-piggledy letter wall and P'=“ J'j , 
on the letters chosen as a fellow student announces lettere selecteu 
random from a hat 


A Bingo Card 


1 2 3 4 5 



Left-to-Right, Top-lo-BoUom Progression As with letter re g 

tion, ability to handle left to-nght sequence can develop as p 

other classroom language activities Dictating ideas to 

they watch as he/she records words moving from left to 

the paper and then downward Later children read hack wor ^ 

have dictated, following the teacher's hand as it guides the way 
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Ihe page line after line DravMng Hones wilh more Ilian one maior 
incident is helpful too Children can dnm a three or four part slor; on 
honzontal stops of paper folded into frames and numbered 1 - 3 
from left to right Laying out number or word caids on floor or table 
they sequence the cards from left to nght . u . , uniinni 

At times too it is possible to stress left to nght and lop-lo hot om 
progression as children participate in singing and An"! '•‘ 11 ‘iing 
Introducing a song such 05 Row Row R"" ® 
manes ihe teacher can start with a large sued song 
are pnnted the song words The teacher can ““ “ 
ncr of the bouncing ball of tv sing olongs > 

markine off clusters of words as children sing them ind at the sam 
r^lefdmglyes from left to ngh, ."'WH "Stwr; "n 
not reading words they arc developing Ih 
paper represents what they are singing and 6 

nght 

Vocabulary Development as Part '“o'fdVJSd 

to which people have assigned ,o 

Stand what those words are sajing ^ Themoreexten 

associate meaning with a vast ° oartioilar symlols Ihi i< 
sive the meanings they 'J'* „ ,hc pnnted pigc 

their understanding of passages later 

Story Cxpmenccs. For this w?cntiaTcLpon^^ 

children enlarge Ihcir functional The child hearing < 

of any reiding or reading readiness p 8 . ij^piop a full 

Look Kiiliculou! Sold Ihe WnnerenK Charlip s T oruo 

blown concept of ndiciitoM “„rt„Mlfly and altcmali 

afcly in which ci ciy other PaGU p, recne the rbblbi''’"G 
pages start Un/orl.uiatrly beg os to rerren' j p, 

logs embodied in the two uords and to kno p, pomie 

tom in sentences The chi d » fuller ronrept 

de Paola s Strega Nona will lo it children 

TM.nir aboul a Sloiy after listening coninbuirs the 


words to discussion r narta do we eat’ "Tbc *^^3! 

you have ever seen? What Gmd y P-) “ ,p.chuu Uhv uas that 
Unfortunately there nas r dta» on 'ho>y"’ 

unfortunate’ Dictating ,_njnc lo atia h ‘*"*''^‘^ 5 ^, 15 . true 

cussed and to which they ire f ,jii(ing This is cncinal 

mg as a result of stoo /'"‘""'"^heard children dictatt J 
where dictations parallel 7,1 stones 'lo . Look Rid.cu 

pasta stones fortunalel>/unfarton3ici) 


stones 



□ HE] 

[Tj 

I 3 I I three | 


a book hke Lionn.’s Utile Blue uud Ullle Yellow Children draw blue, 
ereen, black pictures — crayoning everything in their drawings with 
the appropriate color On a colorless day, the color labels may come 
down to be rehung by children who are beginning to associate names 
With colors around them . 

Number concepts can be developed m much the same manner, with 
children counting everything in sight — including themselves Ihey 
sing number songs, sequence the numbers, do fingerplays v^n 
numbers, and eventually match numbers and number words The 
teacher contributes purposefully to the development of number con- 
cepts by bringing numbers into everyday activities of classroom liv- 
ing " I want two children to care for Fluffy this week," Ms Wilkening 
announced that Monday morning, and two names were listed on the 
chart 

Relational concepts embodied in words such as up, down, here, 
there, left, right, now, then, tn, out, above, below, around, through, by, 
on, at need to bo developed to prepare children for reading and for 
functioning smoothly in (he world This is especially true of young- 
sters whose first language is Spanish, since m Spanish in, on, at are 
interchangeable Nonverbal expression of meanings is helpful here, 
with the teacher directing children who have heard a story about 
where a boy walked to demonstrate nonverbally Children can panto- 
mime the meanings of sentences in which the only difference is that 
shown by a relational word as in The horse pranced around the rug The 
horse pranced across the rug The horse pranced by the rug They can 
carry out directions differing in only one word Put the nut into the 
desk Put it on the desk Put it by the desk Put it under the desk Nurseiy 
rhymes with directional words can be selected for interpretation as 
body chants Children reciting "jack and jiH went up the hill to fetch a 
pail of water," for example, can make upward climbing motions, and 
those reciting "Jack fell down and broke his crown, and Jill brought 
home the water," can make falling down motions 


A seCng ac'-ir^y QfOup 
ifTo pies bated 
f ft* on ere c^arae'er stc 
t‘en cn 8 d "e'em cn^ 


Conservation. Recently reading specialists have proposed a relation- 
ship between a child's ability to conserve — that is, to perceive that an 
object maintains its own identity when subjected to clearly apparent 
transformations — and the child's readiness for reading A child who 
can conserve, for example, realizes that regardless of the shape or size 
of the container mlo which a volume of water is poured, the amount 
of water remains the same According to Piaget, ability to conserve is 
not a cognitive charactenstic of the very young child functioning 
the pre-opcralional stage, it is a characteristic of the child who, a 
about age 6 or 7, has moved into the concrete operational stage o 
mental development 

Mary Cox (1976, p 257) summanzes relationships between ability to 
conserve and ability to read "To succeed in a conservation task, a 
child has to be able to differentiate between relevant and jnelcvan 
stimuli, in order to succeed in reading, the child must differentiate 
distinctive features of letters so that correct responses can be made to 
the symbols Once this has occurred, the child can leam the rules for 
the construction of meaningful units " 
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If the hypotheses of the theorists are valid, then sorting and labeling 
tasks requiring children to distinguish between relevant and irrelevant 
stimuli should be part of reading readiness programs These tasks 
include sorting dissimilar ofaiects first into groups based on color, then 
on shape, then on size As groupings arc differentiated youngsters 
label them — the red group, the yellow the flat the long Blocks spe- 
cially designed for this type of activity are now available commer- 
cially, but teachers can collect malenals to use in similar fashioii, and 

children can think through '’'PV2“llh™auc" 

guagtns-logethcr times Pictures concrete ob|ects from 
random obfects - aU can be commandeered for this 
ers who are trying to help young Aildmn mnvc 

r;o:.:rbr;a:be^r“c;n[:r;.s.berea^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Sue's and mine because it has a dog i toEcther and label 

group labeled "dog pictures ' Later they P«l ‘ogetn 

"cor pictures," ‘ bicycle pictures, and gir pic 

Individual Differences m ''f 'if bligMSe^^ 
need equal attention to visual and and sounds Some 

come to school perceiving oral vocabulary built up 

know letter names and have an Jobiects In contrast, others 

through wide experiences with words and obj^U 
come with only limited shapes Some come with a com 

tie skill in distinguishing sounds the letters and be able 

bmation of abilities One youngster y heanng problem or a 

!an*'iS^d^7firfn?^home^i’ac'l1Sd%h^^^ 
dctermtntng what kmds f 

needed by ■nd.vidual ch.Idren teachers^^^ !;“'h 

information supplied by rea i S ^ rmafion obtained by o . 
to be an rnvaluable tt“PPl™'"' y The Gales ,H ? 

children engaged in felmpal.lan Keadmess Test (Ha 

Readiness Tesl (T C ■fabd.ly lo discnmma^ ^ 

court) both provide data nu words They also supp 

and discriminate shapes, le , w directions 'I'sion 

sure of by tests administered by sp 

impairments may be children s «admess y 

In addition, the teacher “n JP^ children ate asked in 
up aclivities and exercises i ^ a senes 

• circle the one picture in a senes 

different, .5 ibal does not rhyme 

Identify the one word in others o one or that 

starts with a different sound tban^^_^^ .s a given 

Deveto[>"!l»“‘"3‘'‘‘’ “ 


starts wtk -1 *a , . 

• supply words that star 

thyme with a given one 



. ...nolv Ihe number, color, or relalronal word that descnbes objects 
on'^disW They are ted They are under the table There are six, 

• recognize the names for letters and numbers 

CMrV, Hi;»c.nnstic excTCises can be part of classroom oral languagmg 
Im^s anllead drrectly into further activities that build and refine spe- 
cific reading readiness skills 


Budding and Refining Your Teaching Skiils that 

. Starting from a familiar rhyme or song, U with a 

would reinforce one particular language sound Share it witn 

. !)evise°'a?actv"t> and accompanying materials you co-dd^ 
develop visual discrimination as part of an oral S 

time Or devise materials to use in developing familiarity with let 
ter names 


Developing Word Attack Skills u e-an 

Five mator skills are important m the development of readere who can 
independently "attack' words m reading 1 growth in sight vomdu 
lary, 2 ability to use context to denve meaning, 3 ability to 
the sound/s>mboI code, 4 ability to analyze the structure of woros, 
and 5 ability to use the dictionary to discover pronunciation ana 
meaning In the past, there has been controversy over which one oi 
these skills is the most vital, espeaally to the young reader Some ye- 
aalists have advocated a look-see method with most words learned y 
repetition and recognized on sight, while others have advocate a 
phonics approach with words being decoded through applications o 
sound-symbol relationships Still others have opted for an expenen la 
approach with children learning to read through meeting words m 
reading matenals they themselves have ivntten or dictated 
Today, however, it is rare to find a reading teacher wedded to one 
approach to the total exclusion of others An eclectic approach tha 
relies on developing a sight vocabulary, contextual skills phonics 
skills, structural analysis skills, and dictionary skills seems to be the 
wisest course when faced with children of widely differing abilities, 
learning st>les, and interests As Lou Burmeister has written P 

3), "A flexible approach is desirable Some words can be recognized at 
sight easily — those that arc meaningful to the reader, those that have 
distinctive shapes, and those that the reader has seen often in 
In addition, "The independent reader must somehow attack other 
words — including each word he is seeing in pnnt for the first time 
But phonics bj itself is not enough In Burmeister's words Phonics 
docsn t always work, and it is time consuming Although it is fine to 
use phonics clues when necessary constant use of phonics leads to 
tcdiousness m reading ' 
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Buildinc a Sight Vocabular) Through Meamng-fiHed Use. Words 

met over and over agam in print should eventually be r^ognized on 

sight This IS as true lor the beginning reader as it 

IS reading \%ords encountered so many times before, that he/she barely 

looks 01 individual ones bul ralher focuses on 

convey unils of meonins, cluslers such as tfiraus'' ™ „ 

“cM uulch, men I, c came As people become more skilled as 
readers, more and more words arc recognized on sigh 
Bums (1976) cautions lliat "A 
words to teach as sight words ’ and ''^^rnends a 
vocabulary inclusive of iricgular^spelW 

frequently used, regularly =P';!'^ 7,;^’„'‘,''Uful 'and meaningful 
words learned as sight words being creative techniques 

ones Early primary teachem employ X h mugh mean 

that help children acquire a repertoire of sight words ug 

ing-filled use This use can occur through 

1 Classwom Lnbels to bfsren'and sfen 

mall) can be pbced ‘'’™“Sbo“' 'h' yoLng children s desks 
again and used ^ 5,d bcllm ean be 

are labeled with Ihcir names fc/l and ng Arrows 

printed on the appropnate pointing outward and 

po.ntmg toward and '’dassS.m cSbiele Creative 

Libeled oHt can be places to post signs reading 

teachers will have bttle double flndmg pbee^ „orc 

up, doiun, on oner, uinfer, Mb 

sophisticated labels (portal li|W Wa ending chil 

take the place of these basic ones and are a 

dren's contact with words ^ „„ ,|,c board Teacne ^ 

2 Doles Each day the teacher wntes me u ^ 

d SiSsaas 

baste stght word “f 7“ not yet know Por example, ,are)l» 

in the sentence that childre ,f,skndoiactiviy 

"story' can begin 


Ora^ igotoa 


I go lu «■ y I 

.01 go stones by 

dren compose addition^^^^^ 

rating those '^nads and adding ^ Eton 

her can place words nex „„„ 

hared tc used on a continuing t^ygnts.house 

sroom Charts ^ff,;‘s^cwVrds Charts ^dadyd ^,^^ ^,hool 

ul repetitions of basic ' . upcoming 

ping chores, class 

Develop ng read ngsk IIS 



events should contain labels that remain from week to week with 

onlj specific names changing .. . 1 ,,. re<,ine 

i Sans Charts Songs like “Happy Birthday to You that 
occasionally in classrooms can be pnnted out on = 
out during song-times A songleader points to the 
class sings along, children gradually come to 

(happy, to, you) Similar charts can be developed based on jump 

6 VVor/cards In interactive sessions, children match word and mean- 

me cards, e g , color uords uith samples of color, number words 
^Mth numbers, anjmal words with animal pictures, object words 
with object pictures Words and meanings matched are wntten into 
stones dictated to the teacher 

7 Personal Word Cards Children who hear or read words they would 
like to use can wTite or dictate them on individual cards, 
the cards to show meanings Cards are studied when children need 
i.ords to use in wnting Older students can do the same, 
the new word creatively to communicate its meaning Encountenng 
the word enormous, for instance, a youngster wnles it m extra la^e 
letters to illustrate its meaning and places the card into hisne 
magic word box to share and use 


Uaming to Use Context in Reading Most adults stnkmg an “nj^mihar 
word in reading determine mearung by relating it to known " ords m ine 
passage and to assoaated pictures Faced w ith sentences such as educa- 
tors must begin tctih Iherelationshtp betu een language and communtcalion It 
ts this fundamental nexus that gtves direction to language arts teaching, the 
adult uses the context to figure out that nexus means relationship 


« 
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Jnttrpretmg Story Words m Context Many books for young readers have 
been svnllen to faalitate use of context clues In a book for upper 
graders, accompanying the sentence Matty was disheartened, might be 
a picture of an obviously unhappy Matty, Iikev/ise in a book for early 
readers, accompanying the sentence Bob looked in the window might 
be a picture of Bob doing just that Sentences too have been con- 
structed to aid readers in figuring out word meanings In one reader 
for upper elementary students is the sentence Kow wrap up the glasses 
as quickly as possible and charge them to my account A youngster who 
may never have used account in exactly that w ay can figure out from 
the sequence of sentence events that account has to do in some way 
with pa) mg the bill 

A major teaching task is to help young readers use context produc- 
tively Students talking about Matty's problem or Bob s actions may 
study the pictures, urged by the teacher Look at the picture How do 
>ou think Matt) feels’ When have you felt the same way’ What word 
in the story expresses that feeling’ Or Look at the picture VNTrat is 
Bob doing’ UTiat story sentence also tells what Bob is doing’ 
dents talking about "how people pay bills can likev.ise go back to the 
book to determine the meaning of account from contextual use 
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Perceiving Chunks of Meaning Ability to use context to determine word 
meanings can be developed through expenence charts m pnmary 
grades. The experience chart is dictated by children as their teacher 
records words on charli ng paper for all to see Typically sentences dic- 
tated by young children contain many words that they soon recognize 
by sight and read without difficulty In addition sentences contain 
more difficult words to read Having seen their words on a chart, the 
youngsters read them aloud, perhaps along with their teacher Later, 
they read the sentences alone, using the meaningful context to figure 

out and remember words they cannot recognize . , . . 

Burmeistcr (1975) suggest that Ihc leather cut "f iTdlht 
mio phrases o, vsord groups, ™thng a sentence hke TrrY»^ 
gfrhtls tatl into Terry pulled 

cut-up sentences bj laying out the parts on the P ® .n^that it 
the chalk trough This approach offers a major Martin 

helps ch.ldren recogniae that 

(1974, p 12) calls “cLnlcs o, meaning “^^ouP 

ing to speak their language, people . u a/jsoi^te the word 

into meaningful units within ''"""“'X'lhev [aiel cast " In nuen' 
sounds from the sentence sounds m wh as meaningful 

reading the same is true People «XoT»und ZfbeXen chunks 
units, pausing not between each word or souna, 
of meaning .u., .how the divisions 

Working with reconstructed sentences Iha h^^^ teacher's 
between chunks, the child reads th,s case is on read- 

hand guiding eyes across the sheet sail about Tofacil 

tng foTmeanW. which, a I, is wha^^^'hjf Xmng , , 

itate children’s perception of the c , can imitate Mar- 
sentences aind passages are ^,}dren to read, breaking 

tin's style of wnting down Martin also advocates choral 

stories into line units based on j i,nes m terms of meanings 

reading of poetry since facile poets lay out lines 
of words within sentences naitem m meaningful u 

Comprehension of the idea ibal 7X'’X"„„l product.«ly " 
IS an important learning if children ““Xst slress meaningful 
reading To facilitate this learning, im ^ propose Read 

phrasing nf words in oral reading We teacti^^^^ After a paibcip^l 
the story senience telling what t-ee^ are g j tha 

has read the sentence, the ‘jacher migh), *^°jraT.nd«- 

senlence again, putting voungst^rs read along, and 

2 demonstrate by reading it y 

viduats to read other sentences ^ ^ 

The CLOZE SIratrjy 9i""’‘'yv*slal'ed"'"*he ‘“’ert'O" "bSt'?'"' 

CLOZE strategy, which ®'"P'P f>eed «■* “ Sed fro'" " 

words for one deleted frorn yjj, for one already xvords 

lence, children substitute ^ (mink] " context limits 

' "They all laughed at the deletion ^"*1 .-chnique can 

can fit in the blank formed by ^„s,ble The same techn q 
what IS possible if meaning is 

Oeve.of,ngreaangs..ls ^37 
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bg 

brown 

scared 

tred 

cold 

red 


The 


rat was siting by 
the road 


text, children read the entire senes of structurally similar sente 
first along with their teacher, then individually 

Scnlnirc Ex,,n„swt, Or the teacher can apply the f 

Recording in the middle of another chart a 
silting by the wad, the teacher suggests Now let s 'hink about 
words we could add between Vic and rat to tell what kind of a rat it 
was ■ He/she draws an arrow up between the two key «°^s to focus 
children's attention and then records along the line words that chil 

The expansion strategy has application in upper grades too as young 
people encounter stones m books In Holt's Sounds of Languag 
ine Series clues arc given to the teacher on sentences that boys an<3 
girls can expand in this way Teachers using other reading senes 
should be alert for spots that are perfect for expansion of meanings 


experience Story Charts - A Limitation In the preceding section expen- 
ence charts have been desenbed as good reading matenals for young 
children Through charts children acquire a concept of left-to-ngm 
' progression begin to relate spoken words to wnlten ones, and acquire 

some skill in using context to uncover meaning as part of an overall 
language experience approach Cooperative composing of story char 
leads naturally into individual dictation of stones and eventually into 
individual recording of stones children create on their own Throug 
dictating stories children begin to consider appropnate capitalization, 
punctuation, and indentation 

As with any productive technique, however, expenence charts have 
limitations Children using charts read only what they have wntten 
themselves They interpret ideas they themselves have thought words 
they themselves have supplied Then too there is a thnll in beginning 
to read from a real book — a thrill delayed for a child reading ^ 
from charts and personal dictations In this respect a program bun 
totally around student prepared matenals is limiting 
Today many simple books are available for the beginning reader 
Some pre pnmers and parallel readers are delightful The language 
arts oriented Holt senes authored by Martin (1974) is a pleasure to 
^ read and behold Other more traditional basal senes have moved away 

^ from the routine content typical of readers of the past and are equally 

See a so some of Dr enticing, though they stress decoding skills more than the Martin 
Seuss s beg nn ng boo^s books Mini-books with limited vocabulary that take children into the 
stxh as Oh* itie T/iinlcs biyg yonder of the imagination to encounter really splendi 

ou n hnH words and ideas arc available loo An instance in point is the Firs 
Read-By-Myself Books With Ten Word Texts written by Patty Wolcol 
(Addison Wesley, 1974) Titles in the senes demonstrate the direction 
that the new matenals arc taking The Marvelous Mud Washing 
Machine, Super Sam and the Salad Carden Pickle Pickle Pickle Juice 
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Colorful )olly exciling — some of these more recent pnmers and 
beginning books introduce new ideis feelings words into children s 
experience 


Learning to Apply Phonics Understanding in Reading Understand 
ing of the relationship between the English sound and ivntten symbol 
systems can be applied when meeting a known word in pnnt for the 
first time or at a point where it is not yet a part of a readers sight 
vocabulary Knowing what sounds are assoaated with letters or letter 
combinations the reader sounds out the word and then goes on to 
associate meaning with the sounds produced 
sounds as a word he/she knows Unless the reader ta es ^ P 

and assigns meaning the potential of phonics un ers an g g 

To use phonics productively to decode ^ ^tor^ 

must be able to differentnte language sounds ^ p 
house of words packed with meming Teachers ^ 

that unless a child can distinguish among 

storehouse of meaningful words to comman .-fvicw phonics is 

netic relationships has little value From this point of view phonics 

only one component of a larger reading program 

Tftc Content of a Phonics Proswii ^^l^Fnch^h^language Cer 

specific sound symbol relationships within ^ j 

tarn sounds are associated consistently elementary phomes pro 
£ h , k 1 m n p r t V w andz 7 ^ 0 ", stent consonant 

grams children begin by -dd non readers begin to 

phoneme grapheme ^otrespondences 
comprehend and are able to handle m i^rnctice mere 

eralizationsthat of course have obvious exceptions 


lizations that of course naveou , eaunds as m 

c and g followed by e i or y 8^'’"“''L"'’Mneniny represent hard 

r, )y and ^e«. c and g followed by o a or n gene 

sounds as in cat and game another m a word often a 

2 Two different consonants next to one andstem 

read as a blend.ng of the two as ■" “"^"“generally read as only 

3 Two like consonanls next to one another ar g 

one as in tall mass muff d at times ck) are rea 

4 Consonant digraphs (ch sh ih pH "B 

a single consonant sound pnd of a wor 

5 In a word wtth a single vowel 'e>«rjt_j- M VhoMhe 

vowel IS given Its short *o''n ^ Ig j „ord it gene y 

Single vowel letter occurs ^rtrd and an e 

as a long sound as in so and middle of a j 

5 When a^ingle vowel lot'" , long sound and Ihe e 

occurs at the end the vowe 

sonnded as in /.ale site no e sound given 

7 r following a single vowel te 

vowel as in car and for ^ ^3 {fiose enume 

In discussing the " Since phun.es ,s 

above Spache (1976 p 70) makes m p 



V = vcz/el 
C = consonant 


rud,mentary word perception '«hmque '' 

They iTOrlTwXwords in ivhich two vowel 

also with words in which two vowel graphemes are s^P^rated oy 
singirconsonanl as in spider and mgcn (V C V) and with words end 
mg in a consonant -le pattern as in mooijjc 

Muctwe Tenchmg cf Vhomcs Reading specialists 

nettc analysis as a way of decoding wntlen 

an inductive approach to the learning of phonics ge 

example, teaching the two sounds represented by the letter g 

instructor 

1 asks students to brainstorm words that contain the letter g, recor 

me words proffered on board or chart, , • 

2 asks student volunteers to underscore the letter g m 

to say each word aloud with the group, listening for differences in 
the sound represented by the g, , to 

3 helps students classify the g words into two categones accordi g 

the differences in sounds perceived — hard g words and soil g 
words, . .. _ 

4 asks students to study the two categories to determine when me g 
IS interpreted with a hard sound when it is interpreted with a son 

5 asks students to search ivntten material for g words lo place m 

these categones, v 

6 provides follow-up activities and games in which students wor^ 
with the sounds represented by the g letter 

In the process, students generalize about when to read the ^ 

with a soft sound, when to read it with a hard sound Later as ey 
meet a new g word m their reading the teacher guides them to reca 
the generalization and apply it to figure out what sound the letter g 
represents m that case Ibis last step — applying understanding o 
sound symbol relationships to the decoding of words met m story an 
informational context — is the intended end of phonics learning Chil 
dren reading along and encountenng m pnnt words such as gues , 
gypsy, general, German, generation, gaiety use their phonics skill to pro 
nounce the words correctly and, having spoken the words relate 
to things and ideas with which they are familiar Phonics is a tool for 
finding meaning in the printed word 

As the steps in the teaching of the sounds represented by g 
cate, interesting follow-up activities are important in reinforang cni * 
dren's growing understanding of phonics generabzations Common y 
used activities include 

1 Picture Clipping Children dip from magazines pictures of objects 
whose names contain a particular sound Pictures are placed m 
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box or mounted on the bulletin board carefully labeled with a word 
or two that contain the vowel or consonant sound in question with 
the grapheme underlined 

2 IVord Searches Given a card with several words containing a letter 
or letter group read in a particular ^vay (a long vowel sound, a hard 
g sound, a diplhong -oi), children race to Gil up the card with simi- 
lar words Children orally compare Ihetr words to determine a 


3 rnlTLiUmss Children build words 'rom “osonant^ ransonant 
blends, consonanl digraphs, and groups of 
at the end of words bal, -en, -in, etc ) These ““'““’’f '"S 
can be simple cards ensenbed appropriately or putting 

tossed and retossed to form new words to be read by putting 
together the combinations that land face up 



> t n a^r ivnrds Word meaning 
Learning to Recognize through structural analysis, 

and pronunciation can be namely prefixes, suf- 

through identification of L,^. _ or ihrough identification 

fixes, roots, smaller words, and sylU ^,^^5 and possessivcs 

of special forms of words -- ,n upper grades a® 

Structural analysis is particularly ‘ P ^ encounter longer words 1 
dents gam independence as readers and enco 

"a c" mmon inlroduclion lo 

Pluyjraliiid fccltM, saMolt are ,re units of "’“"'fZ 

tion of two free morphemes Free ^ fpotball is of 

language that can stand alone a ' pjayg 

free morphemes foot and ball . g',hat some words are ma P 
p/ay and groHffrf Children who r , other words wit . --5 

Laller words have a means of unlockmgoi 
turo met in reading They kn meaning of its P 

together in its meaning elements 

"“^tcond learning about 

which words are built ^ound English prefix^ 

phemes Prefixes and suffixes ar Often ® ,,ng. 

a smaller word changes the j^^offixes indude -s, - ' 
include dis-, iin , pre- Often u 



-less, -ful %%hich are imporlant in the building of noun plurals and 
verb forms as well as of other words liVc umciouless and hateful A 
third learning revolves around words built through combination ot a 
prefix and a root, bolh bound morphemes as in the ease of precear, 
hioloey, hsnl Sludenis apply their understanding of the meanings o 
prefixes, suffixes, and roots to unlock the meanings of new words met 
in reading 

Work with common morphemes is a challenge starting in pn r> 
crades In one class, a teacher introduced compounds dunng a general 
languaging-togcther session, displaying words on cards ; 

keeper, back dress, li(?, steam, load, bold) that the students combined 
and recombined to form longer words For each formed, participa 
Ined to figure out the meaning basing hypotheses on the meaning o 
the little words and then checking m the dictionary. As 
children m pairs searched magazine advertisements for words hum m 
a similar fashion, and in work-teams created compound-word collages 
by stapling clipped words to oaktag When collages were fille w 
data, teacher and students talked about some of the findings, appying 
the questions ' What are the two little words in the big one 3 i 
the meaning of the big one’ Dunng talk-times, the teacher pose 
compound word nddlcs "I am filled with news I am made of pap^ 
What am P' Students, who had reacted to teacher-posed 
aeated more sophisticated ones to offer for class perusal Students a 
made picture pu 22 le cards to share with guessing friends ru 
cards come in pairs with one card illustrating the meaning of one 
the component words, the second showing the meaning of the 
For example, a card colored all blue and a second showing a bird is 
pu 2 zlc the solution of which is "bluebird " One with a foot, a sccon 
w ifh pnntcd letters is a harder puzzle — "footpnnt " 

Similar kinds of activities with prefixes, suffixes, and roots can be 
part of other oral languagmg-logelhcr times, with longer words being 
built from morpheme cards or blocks Starting with a simple 
such as un-. children form words, perhaps as a game in ^ A 

team forming the most words from the prefix is the winner 
built m this way are checked for accuracy in dictionanes and may b 
constructed into mobiles in which the prefix, or eventually suffix, is 
mounted at the top and words built from it hang below 

Burmeister (1975) suggests an interesting approach to classroom 
word building — use of themes 1 the number theme with 
built from prefixes telling how many {uni-, centi miUt In- ), 
the earth/heavens theme with words built from morphemes related o 
heavenly bodies {astro-, cosmo , sol-, luna geo-) 3 the studies theme 
with words built from -logy Any one of these themes can 
word building activity One day can be -logy day with youngsters on 
the look out for more -logtes to pin up on the classroom word wau o 
paint wath tempera on the window wall another can be mulh 
mini- day, mono- day when searches focus on a speafic word building 
unit, or cell 

Structural analysis skills introduced in languaging together 
should be applied directly within study of the content areas Childre 
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in analyze relationships between “ 'Jnwn For instance, 

cs, or social studies and common words alreaays^^^^ 
perfect context for understanding „,jh tneasuremenf 

tudy of the metric system as ^ P »s dunng 

1 perfect context tor Icamme “'V, ,n grades 3 through 8, 
tudy of astronomy Especially F „mes for 51'“^?"!? ° 

rading and talking in the ",™*of words and to apply their 

cfme their ability to analyze the structure o 

kill as they meet new words in spelling Students 

Structural analysts skills should be p,enxcs, suffixes think 

earning to spell words built from s a , unrelated en i 

bout word-building units, looking ' . similar 

.ut as structurally related to "’“f/,',“fsmdenls are 
Icar advantage of this approach j differences, m , . 

taming practice in Identifying s.m.lant.« ana uvo highly 

eneralizattons, and ,n "fSlmE 

clatedlanguageprocesses-readingandspe 

dictionary Skills. Ability to worfs"".?^ a fifth "“Vow to 

luncialion and meaning of unf must be ° lO for 

skill Although by necessity sonrea^^_^^_y of using 

interpret vanous aspects of a d develop the pan of 

details), equally important ® should be an m g^j 

the dictionary To this end, tb > f,y a sleui 

oral language sessions ^ dictionary from this 

check out any puzzling ...j ^vnte.oredit Vie 

around which children gather to rea , 

OavettOinStaadaSs"'' 




perspective, dictionary use goes beyond reading to encompass 
area of language interpretation and production and every area oj the 
cumculum Especially as young people interpret technical words in 
the content areas, the dictionary assumes added importance 
Take, for examp’e, a young person who encounters the 
as he/she reads informational content about South America Almoug 
that reader may be able to come up with an approximation of the cor- 
rect pronunciation based on his/her phonics ability, the student has no 
comprehension of the meaning communicated by that combination o 
sounds The dictionary, in this case Scott, Foresman's Beginning Die 
tionary, supplies a clear definition — "a wild animal with hoofs that is 
somewhat like a pig", "about 3 feet (1 meter) long" — as well as a pic- 
ture and pronunciation clues (pek' a re) Especially as young people go 
on to read almanacs, magazines, newspapers, encyclopedias, auto- 
matic checking of dictionaries for meaning and pronunaation is most 
essential . 

Some school books contain a glossary of terms that simplifies 
ing up words Whenever children discuss content from a book with a 
glossary and have trouble comprehending a concept described ® 

glossary check is a first step to be taken — a step that may shed light 
on a difficult idea 

Attacking Words: A Perspective. This section has desenbed five 
word attack skills used to unlock the meaning of pnnled words AU 
five are part of a comprehensive reading program m which students 
gradually develop independence as readers Unfortunately, m some 
classrooms phonetic analysis has become equated with reading, chil” 
dren spend most of their "reading period ' associating written sym 
bols with sounds In these classrooms little time is actually spent m 
reading to find out and enjoy, with children as a result acquiring an 
enoncous notion of what reading really is Phonics dnlls that fill an 
entire reading time arc certainly not ways to turn children on to 
reading 


Building and Refining Your Teaching Skills 

• If you arc unfamiliar with phonics concepts, read the programmed 
book Fundamentals of Decoding for Teachers (Schell, Rand McNally, 
1975) 

• Devise an activity sequence through which you could help children 
assimilate several words into their sight word storehouse 
Remember to develop the words in meaningful contexts 

• Working with a group of pnmary children, put together an expen 
ence chart based on a firsthand cxpenence enjoyed by the 
Encourage them (o reread it, using their voices to express word an 
punctuation meanings Later cut up the chart into meaningtu 
chunks and have children reconstruct it 

• Devise an inductive sequence to teach a basic phonics generalize 
tion or a basic word-butlding strategy Try it with a group o 
students 
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Comprehending What Is Read 

Word attack skills are means to an end In the case of reading, that 
ultimate end is comprehension of uhat has been read Does the reader 
gel the message? 


Comprehending Content — A Thmking-Fecling Process A useful 

w ay to look at reading comprehension is through the P™ , 

the classification of thinking acts devised by Benjamin 

Bloom and his associates defined seven 

functioning, suggesting these as levels of thinking in w 

should be involved 

1 Memor>’ — recall or recognition of information «vm 

2 TratislSion — iransformaUon of infoimation ‘"'“J 

bol.c tom, or bnguoso, os from uords to pictores, words to phys.al 

3 Crp";o.ot,or. _ ,dc..i.f.co..on of 

rl.os. diftcrcrrccs, ond groupings wdl-" “"'i “"'‘>"8 8'"" 

izations, definitions, skills, values, ions, definitions 

4 Application — application “f f^icts, g 
skills, and values to the resolution of a prolJie 

tion of a particular situation, . , „e„is „,lhm a larger 

5 Analysis — idontincation of particular eleme 

whole, , ^ (nrm a new whole creat 

6 Synthesis — putting together of parts to form 

mg, inventing, , __j ,odgments based on 

7 Evaluation — formulation of opinions an j 6 

clearly defined entena . g^iy of 

Students can respond to «"‘®"‘fgg][,nga"ong^ -by getting 

these lines Students can respond too 7 This >s aj 

excited, by feeling depressed, by . „-^which if strong enough 
emotional, or affective, response to reading 
causes one to read on and on and on 

Q»,rmu% Slrutrx.» 'J' T ®J'r«diVKmds ulTu'"*”™ 

mtning what readers do with Teachers cari pose qu« 

asked by teachers guiding ' where did the boy , 

lions that require headers ><■ the moral at the end o 

What dtd the boy's mother tell ''■"’f ^“^readers repeat wor* w 
the fable’' To respond to these that carry readers 

sentences But teachers should pos 

beyond simple recall, asking for jHown the road Read 

• Tratislofmns "'''j°'Ji,e*'old^man, using yOTr ’aice^^o^^^^P 

the dnver's statement to the old w your face “P 

the driver must have . . aj the end of the fa cgfltienre’S 

that must have been on the b y ggiahonsh^ V,d^th^dnvecoi 

• Interpretations of driver^ the cart? ^ f the boy 

Why did the man help the dnver "dents similar? 

the cart offer the woman W .ncidents 

some bread and preserves ,-adnoskiis "5 

pg,^ng reao ny 



different’ What .5 the meamng or mam idea communicated by the 

. '^^scn^brsleort 

;£«-=;pXrH.=5Y4«^”"'r"”“ 

that was as Eenerous as the ones in the table , . j .>,« title 

. Z%es hL are the inadents in the p;^ 

• One Good Turn"’ What <><>“ P';f '"r 1 peach pre- 

serve you"’ in "I beheve I smeU my favorite food peac p 
serves "’ How bad is a "bad acadent"’ 

• %"rdid'-d™Tn:.he?"^^^^ 0”°- 

vC* person in the story acted with the p 

my wL the boy's act a good one’ What about this story did you 

. E^tiotl ‘rI/ious How did you feel when the W ‘umed away 

the reward’ How did you feel when ‘h^ m the amry 
ous portion of bread and preserves’ At what point in the story 

were you most surprised’ pleased’ 

Moving Up Iht Readmg-VimUng-PeeUng Udder There is an 

quah^ atout thinkmg processes =l°“‘i ‘’“f wh as an*^- 
processes To be able to respond to higher level 

mg, synthesizing, evaluating, the reader must be able ®£g ^5 

what IS going on tn a passage In sum, he/she must get the 
straight tn order to handle them in complex ways 

Studies by Taba (1964) suggest that children m elementary schoo ^ 
will flounder if asked to perform higher level thinking 
inarv thinking through of content at lower levels This research 
Ushes a sequence for the kinds of questions and activities a teacn 
should project Children who have read material respond first to que 
tions of fact to be certain that they comprehend detail They t e 
respond to higher level tasks, thinking about relationships and ee 
mgs, synthesizing new ones, judging, and at times going down 
ladder of cognition to reclanfy specifics j 

Unfortunately if teachers ask questions requmng just the 
facts, children have little opportunity to try their wings at ® 

and feeling about matenal in diverse ways Yes to comprehen 
reading is to get the facts straight, but this is only one facet of 
hension To comprehend in reading is to be able to interpret tra 
late, apply, analyze, synthesize, evaluate, and fee! 


Comprehending Literary Form Bill Martin (1974 p 25) desen ^ 
group of children listening to a story with repetitive lines that pa^ 
like one beginning ' Brown bear, broivn bear, what do you see 
succeeding units, brown bear becomes redbird, then, yellow 
Hearing these lines, children readily perceive the pattern, and w e 
their teacher reads the third repetition in the sequence Yellow du 
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One day he was awakened by the cnes of a 
altaeked by a fox Without thinking, he went to >\'='P were 

”Som then on, Teddy had lots of fnends and lived happily ever after 

There are many motifs such as "odd-man out" that 
stones rags-to nches, beast-to pnnce, the three wishes, to 
a few The chart on the adjoining page “ d 

and story stnictures, providing titles for introducing these re g 
wnting forms to boys and girls 


Poetry Forms Comprehension of the way poetry works is d^elope 
through similar kinds of expenence with literary patterns This is a 
fine context for integrating reading, listening, and writing, for pn 
mary graders can begin by listening to and chorusing perennial favor- 
ites such as ‘To Market, To Market" 


To market, to market. To market, to market. 

To buy a fat pig, buy a fat hog, 

Home again, home again. Home again, home again, 

Jiggety Jig Jiggety-jog 

Comprehension of the form comes not through analysis 
direct expenence with the poem through creating stanzas thatpa 
similarly The teacher initiates oral creating by asking, what eise 
could we buy at the market? ' Youngsters' responses are mserleci inw 
the second line as participants rechorus the piece, a rhyming last wo 
IS substituted at the end 


To market, to market. 

To buy a lamb chop. 
Home again, home again, 
Jiggety-|op 


To market, to market, 

To buy a red hat. 

Home again, home again, 
Jjggety-jat 


The same can be done with slightly more sophisticated ^ 

Ostrander's third graders listened as she shared Evelyn Beyers' Jump 
and Jiggle ' by reading from a large chart she had made (See 
for the poem) They quickly perceived the repetitive structure of 
piece, figunng out that each line tells how another animal 
Their teacher then tnggered group composing by asking What els 
do people and animals do’ ' The youngsters agreed that all animals n 
only move about in different ways but make different sounds Base 
on that thought, they created an onginal piece modeled directly at e 
the Beyers' 


Hoit J or Croul 
Dogs bark 
Cnckctsdiifp 
Lions roar 
Bees buzz 

Snakes hiss 
Monkeys duller 


Hens cackle 
Ducks quack 
Cows moo 
Pigeons coo 
Wolves hov.1 
Bears growl 
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Frt>c« cn'A 
Ki»cn< purr 


Mice squeak - 
I speak* 


Indniduill) iho third gradireiMid on locrcalcongmal noisepocms 
adhtnnR to the ‘inme structure 

I'hl itnJ SI fry Slnirlurts Mm S^jlstoncs ” ^ 

cLr Stones ond Ujr" Cm ters Oi» «ode/ Wiertol 

Pfcl t|sli/s from r«irv 7el 1 f II M ! asd Myt^rfoCI 

storiF 


• The long sSocp or spell 

• The vwish pranled 

• The WHO and the fooh'h 

• The rescue from a hirsh hotru. 

• The journey from home to 
adventure then hack 

to safet) 

• The three impossible tasks to be 
accomplished 

• The foolish adv ice folloivcd 

• The how St happened stcf> 

Story ani Vactry Strvcturei 
STRUCTUFC 

• The cumuJativetslv ciehcvcn 

In the stoiy sequence is 

csscntlslly a repetition of the >i 
event 

• The add on cumulative tile 
lines arc added toaf5ro«'*"8 
sequence all previous lines are 

repeated with the addition 
of the new lines 

• The question answer tale oni 
question after another is 
followed by an answer 

• The logical sequence talc eacn 
new unit adheres to a logica 
pattern such as numcneal 
sequence day of the the week 

rcqucncc 


EXAMPLESOF STORIES 

• Rrr l'«" S'"?'"* 

8„„r« Smrjl'kr'r Umimt 

<,L<ln«iiJ III' 
TErTuuSliwi'n'l'"' 
.lortasrmJlIi''''" 

Hr limn ntFlurr T.lm s 

• H'lu'i "id cr'i'i c*y"' 

Ink tni /»' Bm SIM I" 

’’""..‘■"''Sf E'V '"d 

• Tfcf 'IJ" 

Oentry Silfy/^"" 

• /u#lSe5Mn« 

EXAMPLES OF CTOB® 

.„„„,P"«» » 

HCB 

•''“"'rSwisS™?”';"” 

Sfiriij' 



i 

jAe HaIai Schneeberg 
s’en ng Wn p Read ng 
^ Four Yea' S’udy The 
R^^adng Teacher ZO 
(WafCh1977) 629-35 
Th s srtcle describes a 
tudy V8l dat ng read ng- 
ng while listening a ong 
and suggp«*s another 
ra egy “echo read ng " 
wh ch the teacher reads 
rstandthe chidren echo 
the same sentences and 
phraees 


Comprehendmg Lileraty Style. The words of 

have a melody that sings in the ears and trips gracefully over the 
tongue Children who perceive the melody of sentence sounds are bet 
ter readers in that they are on the way toward comprehending the 
relationship between melody and meaning At the elementary level, 
comprehension and ultimately appreciation of the cadence of ^nlten 
words are achieved at the intuitive level by hearing tuneful sentence 
sounds m stones read aloud, by heanng word music m their mina s 
ear as they read to themselves, and by creating word magic as tney 
compose stones and poems In an integrated language arts approa 
to reading, reading comprehension exists not in isolation but in co 
junction with listening comprehension and language production a 
shown m the following senes of language expenences 


Rtailmg Along While Listening Along Some teachers have experimented 
With reading a story to students who follow along on wntten copies o i 
These teachers read as expressively as they can, clustenng words in 
meaningful chunks and vocally expressi ng meanings of words and punc- 
tuation signals Listeners volunteer to reread individually and m^oiv , 

modeling their renditions after the teacher's The teacher then divides 
the group into pairs, to reinterpret the story orally to one another 
This reading-along-while-Iistening-along approach to reading to 
literary style is an attempt to make Children more aware that individ 
ual language sounds and words exist as part of larger units of meaning 
and that in reading they must consider these as wholes to be under- 
stood and expressed Children rereading passages they have just read- 
along-while listenmg-along develop skill as oral readers who vocally 
can interpret meanings found on the pnnled page 

Oral reading has been employed in the past primarily to determine 
children s comprehension of content, unfortunately, ability to decode 
words in sequence does not necessanly carry with it ability to 

stand what is being read On the other hand, oral reading can build ski 

in interpreting meanings vocally, and can be used to initiate talk abou 
content, form, and style Checking for content comprehension, the 
teacher can ask a group that has read a passage silently, "Find and rea ^ 
aloud the sentence that desenbes Paul s feeling toward his grandfather 
Checking for comprehension of form, the teacher can ask Read aloud a 
sentence that the author uses to bind the whole story (poem) together 
Checking for comprehension of style, the teacher can ask Read aloud 
any sentence the sound of which is like music As children voluntee^ 
teachers can help them read rhythmically suggesting that a group rerea 
the lines with flair and feeling phrasing words in chunks of meaning/ 
and pausing at the punctuation signals In this context oral reading is a 
time for comprehending wntten style 


Preparing Stones and Poems for Oral Shanng Children who have experi 
enced reading-along-while-listening-along can take a next step and pre- 
pare stones and poems for oral interpretation A youngster who is 
enjoying a book can select a passage to prepare for oral reading to tne 
teacher dunng a personalized conference or to a larger listening group 
He'she can prepare a story and record it on tape for other children to hear 
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Reading the passage to teacher, group, or tape, the student goes on to 
explain why hci'she selected that particular part to share 

When children share with one another stones prepared for oral read 
ing m these ways, the likelihood of tedious, sound by sound and word 
by-word reading and listening is decreased Where children still read 
almost completely on a sound-bj sound basts, the teacher is wise to 
schedule lime for individual oral reading, working with ® ^ 

themselves and giving indiMdud. spcofic 
sounds and words Reading can be made an impossi ^ P , 
process /or students who must sit and hat 

selection, m the process, thoj arc “cquinnganewneou g 

words on the printed page have no music, no stjle P^ u ,s 

readers w ho must listen whilecbssmalcsstumble Jm^^such^ 
disastrous, for word magic and beauty are being destroyed 

necoftstmehns Slones and Itesetling ,5nufroKethef to com 

perceive the structure of sentences a xvn P^^ sentences 

municatc meaning by manipulating P ^ to pnnt on stops 
are comprised Teachers have found it p . . s,o„es Key sen 
key sentences from basal, trade book, a teachers cut the key 

lences are ones that carry the story for\va u„ses, and disfnbute 
sentence stnps info "chunks of a storv 

the parts to youngsters who have Pjf* , reconsinicl the story 

understanding of content and style, the fyj and melodious 

laying out the sentence stnps m ^ .^undrStnvingforsyn 
sequence To do this, ‘^’cy must juggle P for instance a pre 

thesis that retells the story with style, V beginning ’ 

posiljonal phrase or adverbial ‘^^unjiltheyfindalocahen > 
the middle, then at the end of a sente _ .jou m the story rec 
results In a flowing, clear markers ..K.idren 

stmction go on to add requisite P“”^ , , jbe punctuation, ch 

Having reconstructed the 

read It aloud individually or in con . through the s 'S'y Jf 

"word music " Several learnings arc clusters have a 

stracllon slramgy 1 2 with 

ikAir nWn WU‘“ & 


helpsin communicating meaning, ,« iheir own 

tations, and 3 to put words toge 


degree of fluidity 


Having recwslrucled a 
story from cards suppled 
inern cn’drencangoon 

to create senlence cards 
ttifli sunwarzestor es 
read and to cut ti^e stnps 

into subieci and pred cate 

parts mavng story puales 

that other readers try W 
reconslruci and reset wih 

punctual on 


e noted earlier 


^mmralins by msettms » '"'^.'vaned w 

(see pp 437-38) CLOZE is leclttitqoe com 

has been deleted within a , -^s m meaning a" ^ sentence 

help children perceive fine dis ‘ pf words ®can pat’*® 

municaled through an author s ^ )Oun^ fsjpw m the 

such as The elephant hnnhrrid d gji words that 

mime the meaning communica they ^ ^itonutn 

blank formed by removiiig tn , , (ramped* P'f" _i^jed /«whr''£'d 
could fit there too — why the doing this 

ing each in turn and ^ ^ In some of mean 

rather than one of these others *n m re 

may decide that the word m 


peve’opi'’9' 


readngs^"® 



,ng feeling, and even sound, m other cases they may decide that an 

^'r;mc"droi'rnS^::i^wordswher^^^ 

a passage is productive particularly with adjectives and adverbs Huge, 
g,guul,c immense, enomous, extra large arc just five words ^ 
traders may insert m a b.g blank With the assistance ^ hesaums, 
Irisiirrly, pokily, and sluggishly may be inserted in a ^ 

Word Luths talk about the mood set by the selection of 
words by a wnter and begin to perceive word choice as part oi me 
Style of selections they are reading 

Reading Comprehension - A Perspective. This section has pro 
posed a broad view of reading comprehension inclusive of conten , 
form, and style To achieve comprehension, teachers rieed to examine 
in advance passages children will hear and read, considering e 
and levels of comprehension possible Unless teachers preplan 
lessons, questions and activities related to reading may stagnate at in 
reading-for-recall level of content comprehension As a result, sru 
dents have little opportunity to tiy their response wings at 
levels of cognition and at literary analysis Planning for discusMons 
follow silent reading consists of thinking through questions and activ- 
ities such as pantomime, story reconstruction, and oral interpre a i 
through which readers come to grips with what they are reading 


Building and Refining Your Teaching Skills 

• Select a basal reader from the grade level you are or will be 

For one story, compose a senes of questions through which childre 
could move up the ladder of reading cognition to translate, interpre , 
apply, analyze, synthesize, and evaluate Develop several 
or activities through which students handle the literary form and 
style of the selection 

• Locate a picture storybook or poem through which pnmary childre 
could intuitively develop a sense of literary structure Share the piece 
and follow up with a sequence through which children expenmen 
directly with the structure 

• Locate a story from a basal reader or trade book Prepare sentence 
cards based on key sentences from the story, cut the cards into 

cant units of meaning, and lead a group that has heard or read t e 
story in reconstructing it from the cards 


Learning to Use the Library-Media Center . 

As children develop word attack and comprehension skills, it is essentia 
that they have continuing opportunities to apply those skills by reading 
books they themselves select from library-media center shelves To navi 
gale their way amid all the dehghts to be found m a library and to opera e 
within the system through which books and other materials are shelve 
and cataloged, students need prebminary assistance This assistance 
begins in kindergarten 
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Primary Children in the Library picture storybooks 

sure in visiting the school library as a P library as a class 

totakehomeand read Youngsters 

with each being given opportunity to sq o ^ jo 

houses where the picture storybooks P direction to 

carry home Beck and>ace (1967) 

be given young hbrar) visitorsatihisst S They also recommen 

so that the spine shows parent sit with child and 

sending a note home suggesting that P 

readinlit aloud to cultivate *he reading hab> alphabe JS 

As youngsters m pnmaty grades devc op Comp^e 

skills alphabctumg storybooks bccom«a!og^^^^^^j „n5^^^^^^^ 

abook eachyoungstcrconstfucisag uyUg 

paper printing on it the ““*bor^s las last fiction is 

ismounted alphibelicallyaccordi ^ . jyjheUonwhi 

tinboard the result being a mock upofau -uonlorslo 

'’°sr«,ych.d.nshouMbesm.of;«-^^^ 

rybooks) and nonfiction (or m specific j^y Return 

visiting the library take "me 1° ™ ^s bMk |acke" 

pointed out to them voungstcrscanm A^eRead 

ins with their books to the Ced Norrfif"" ^e Are 

for mounting on a S Kience sports bi ry^^^^ f,„a 

mg and labeled with subtopics library as a p j j^^gnes 

krallehng childrens -ntroduenon 
books IS an introduction tapes records . ^juse Bymtd 

are repositories forsound carrels foe*” ‘ jo operate *ape 

made available in independent swdyw^^ to P 

die first grade most „ through ooeratmg Ihe ha* 

recorders and filmstnp vie . g gamed skiU ^ p,edia center 
instruction Once youngsters J\®7kg visits ^‘hebbf^s investigations 
ware they independently can make^ ,p ongo.^^^ as 

study audio visual materials that « Ubiunan 

and to listen to filmed picture story ^ngieadngii’^"* 


resource people, rsho help locale rclevanl matenals and set aside m bins 
r^aS™* teachers' nLes those items children in a class wiH fmd 
interesting and helpful 


Intermediate Students in the library. More complex 

skiUs should be built beginning as early f the 

instruction that leads to facile use of the library Specific activities 
adapt for use in third through sixth grades include 

1 Book Making Students learn about title page, P“*’'‘*"'f^^^"onai 
table of contents, index, chapters by producing a class i^orm 
book replete with these basic parts Working ® each 

studies topic, groups handle different aspects of that topic, 
group assuming responsibility for the production o table of 

An edilonal telm compiles all the chapters, setting “P 
contents and the title page Bnng into the classroom several inform 
tional books that serve as models lor book making 

2 Enlenngtfie Card Catalog Label a senes of shoe boxes with th m 

letter labels found on the drawers of the school card catalog A , 

F-H, etc After a visit to the library when all children have bro g 
back a book, each wnles on a card the author" s name, last name ii 
Th*» decides which "drawer" should contain a card an 


The ints of tfv 
De#f«y DecirnaJ 
Cl3S£-‘c2 -cn S /st'»n. 
000 G“'v*fu.-es 
100 Ph-osophy 
200 R“ -g OT 
300 Siyial sc'^'nces 
<00 Langidag" 
500 Pure sca^nces 
600 Techne/og/ (app «<i 
sc?ence«) 
700 Tfv> arts 

600 jro 

900 G'^ograph'/ zna 
fiScry 


the cards alphabetically within each "drawer " 

3 Three Kwds of Cards Usmg actual c"ards from the card catalog, pnni up 

the three cards that exist for one informational book a subjec , 
author, and a title card Do this for five different books, 
sized cards clearly visible to all participants Display each set ot 
cards, guiding children to discover the differences among the c 
Later display all fifteen cards at once, encouraging students to ^ 
them into three batches subject, title, author On a later bbrary v f 
children can browse through the card catalog seeing if they can loca 
samples of the three kinds of cards . 

4 On the Subject Fifth and sixth graders should be able to use thee 

catalog to locate books on a subject they are investigating ^ 

to identify clearly the subject of Iheir investigations before looking P 
that topic in the card catalog 

5 The Numbers Have It' Introduce fifth and sixth graders to the 

Deamal System if the school library IS organized according to it 5 

by making a classroom chart showing the numbers used to caWog 
important groupings of nonfiction Then gather a pile of books ^ 
dren deade the order in which the books are arranged on the library 
shelves To ease in teaching the Dewey Deamal System, borrow a 
idea from EleanorSchwartz a librarian who has made numerous b^ 
spines impnnted with book title author and Dewey Deamal num « 
copied from bbrary books Each youngster in the group holds a spiu^' 
cooperatively they deade how to order the books on a shelf Now a 
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J oungslcre visit the librno they usetheiiu|or<livisionsot the Dewey 
system to locttc books they need , j e ti 

) The Ennclopalm Introduatheorgarantionofentyclopediasbyroll 

mg m a set and distHbutingvolumestoyoangsteisgatheredin poops 
of three Working from front tobackofvoluiacs studen scan discover 

the organization they can look up particular items m ^ ^ 

tion of a volume and locate the relevant pages Onthe P . 

. .c,icv..r.ia.r.fnrmiihononatopiCDeing 


to the topic locating them in the\oiuincs set 

orall) shLng key ileis Earlier tea^eis "I 
the stage by bnnging in pictures IromCkiUC h ^ 
pedia and Compton s Pictwrerf BncyclopeJia . . j,„jeresting 

telling and discussion times or b> 

selection to lay the foundation for public Ubrar 

7 Other References As previously mention 

les arc repositonesfor f^sg^zmes newsp p jg begin to com 

a multitude of other references So that y ® P ^bese sources 
prehend the kinds of information _« people in groups 

schedule some comparison times m w . ^ |j,0^rent magazines 

compare the content and organization o Of^oTts National Geo 

(eg Header's Dicesl Emsaater ^ 

graphic) analyze the features in ^,^g to the kind of 

atlases almafiacs and specialty volumes accorn g 

information supplied 


Building and ReBning Vour Teaching »in^,^^„,„KresUnsre^ 

• Prcparealessontointruduceupp S y jjgffprrfs ^^^.Aofthe 
sucf, as an atlas or the Cuimiess ”S.estheorgaa.zal.onottn 

lesson help students to , n,eaningf«l . which >o« 

volume and provide opportunity . j ^ards through 

• Set up a scn« of author title catalog 

could introduce fourth graders _ _,|5ystem 

• Review for yourself the DeiveyD 


ding Skills - A Summaty Wough^' J," ^ page 

mgh reading instruction words met « what they ha 

d Ld refine their skdl m °l"nd should W 

in comprehending the CO „nension , jglcommumca 

1 Both word attack t'''‘*„mUonleJl5-‘“‘Kfore pn"" ’"‘“'rSs 
eloped in highly ">“"'"8'“’ n°ounlers «"th sW pioS«a* 

times pleasurable readi 8 As y® 8 jpadin 

on and^^ study m the '°"“";,ead.ngoccu«®*”„ ,„d current 
lugh the grades "’°"t ,ud,es science ma 

lonal materials in social s -i, s 

De«opro-.et"3^* 


Read antJ enjoy Ed in 

Bi g Chdrens 
3t,Ua, 19771 855J9 



events study At th.s pmnl ^dd.t.onal rcad.ng skdis come mto 

invesligalions — to share Iheir findings \m „j„casvouncpeople 
associated skills also gam m importance in upper grades as yo .nferpret 
use those skills as part of purposeful mvestiEations ab’lity 
maos dobes, eraphs, tables, charts, timelines, cartoons, ability 
munirate through these pictonal-wntten forms, a'’''“y news^2 
malenals via the card catalog, ability to get of 

pers, magazines, and references, ability to interpret a wnter-s point 

View, assumptions, and prejudices „»,„,l-,nPuaEe 

Growth in reading skills is a pnmary ob)ective of J, Aabit 

instruction Taking delight in reading and developing the reading 
are primary objectives too In every classroom, there sb(^ classroom 

for personalized reading in books students select from . —gj so 
library and on visits to school and public libraries pills are 
that young people are able to explore the worlds of "valdy ood fanta T 
bound wtThin books and appreciate the |oy of stnking out p reading 
explorations Schools must supply young people with 
only to leam to read but to read and read and read some more in e 
Widening explorations 


Beck, Margaret and Pace, Vera A Guidebook for Inlroduang Lib _ 
to Kindergarlen and Primary Grades Minneapolis, Mmn , ij-j. 
1967 (See also other guidebooks in the senes for use witn o 
children ) m ^ York 

Bloom, Benjamin S ,ed Taxonomy of Educational Objectives 

Longmans, Green, 1956 Mass 

Burmeister, Lou E Words — From Print to Meaning Reading, 

Addison-Wesley, 1975 ^^taru 

Bums, Paul C and Roe, Betty Teaching Reading in Today s Elem 

Schools Chicago Rand McNally, 1976 c-ntnoe- 

Cox, Mary B 'The Effect of Conservation Ability on Reading V 
tency " The Rrodin^ Teacher 30 (December 1976) 251-58 
Dallmann, Martha Teaching the Language Arts in the Elementary he 

3rd ed Dubuque, Iowa Wm C Brown 1976 A ed 

DeBoer, John] and Dallmann, Martha The Teaching of Reading or 
New York Holt, Rinehart & Winston 1970 . 

Margrabe, Mary The Now Library A Stations Approach Washing 

D C Acropolis, 1973 i, rt &• 

Martin, Bill Sounds of Language Senes teacher's ed Holt, Rme a 
Winston, 1974 „ 

Schell, Leo M Fundamentab of Decoding for Teachers Chicago 
McNally, 1975 
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Part 4 


an orerview of 
ways of 
designing 
language 
activities for 
exceptional 
children in the 
regular 

elementary class 




Language arts 
for all children- 
and with extras! 


had the best of eduoat ons — m tact « 

v/eni to school every day — 

"i ve been to a day school loo " said A1 ce You needn t be so proud as all that 
V/thexiras'?’ asted the Mock Turtle a little anxiously 
“Yes said AI ce 

Alee in IVontfe/faod 


4 

exper erring words for 
express on 


As Beth Venezia and her class of second graders walked along i 
of the Nature Center, three students with Jolting Books m 3 
slopped by each labeled tree to note its name Janice, a youngster \ 
a reading level of 7th grade, 6 months, checked really interesting ^ 
in the Golden Nature Guide, Trees A Guide to Familiar American I 
a small reference she earned along in a pocket Gass members 
as they walked, descnbmg observations in words, 
relationships among the plants and animals they saw, and identiiy* b 
relatively familiar plants like maples, ferns oaks, and pond lilies 
Shortly the class came to a thicket where they quietly sat . 

watch birds alighting there When children sighted a new bird, , 
and Mark with Ms Venezia's guidance looked it up m 
tield Guide to (he Birds by companng key features observed witn lU 
irations found m the Guide Reading the entry to themselves, they 
summanzed the information orally for the class In passing, Ms ven 
ezia mentioned that several birds were nesting in the thicket Timmv 
a boy with a Jotting Book, recorded that word as the whole class talkea 
a out why it was a good desenber of what they saw 

The Unguage-Gifled at Work. Back in the classroom that 
‘^^^^"ezia gathered Janice, Mark, Timmy, and PhyUis — all o 
♦‘x'M'xing the vocabulary ^ J^ere faale readers with a high curiosity level and subsian 

* talking writing session Refemng to their jo » 5 
^ about the kinds of trees they had noted — ■ 5 

mnr«. ' tulip — checking the tree guide again to ^ 

bepa talked and listened to one another, t X 

propose sentences to vmte down Timmy a boy with a slight 
suggcs'ti^^*^'^ senbe and recorded the sentences that were bei $ 

were finished composing they checked punctuation 

irs&SL'"'” ."’-5 '“8.CO. erfer, — 


0<*P*lOiDinQ toocal Pv-, -g 

ano s«^- f>a jv 


lo acnieve a more loeicai order, comon''-- - 
thJI sentences, and decided upon a title Coopcrativelj 

ch?rt ^ ^ ^ revised paragraph as Timmy printed it neatly as 
a chart that the group shared with classmates later m the day 




« Ooi^ng lang-js^e 8Ctwt.ps for except onal children 



I Our Visit to the Famiood Mature Center 


Today wo won! to the Taowood Nature Cento '“""fX^FoS 
sweetgum trees We gathered them to make Chris - ,„fras tree Tea 
was grewtng on a white b.reh tree and we '“'fVlL” SretoJon 
and soap can be made from the sassafras ^^rdiiu! but we didn t see 
the nature tnuls When we hstened f , iTtSUmok 

htm We saw sparrows bloeiays and wrens in thickets along me 

The brook was partly frozen Someday wewillgobacfcagain — 


The Language-Slow al Work * jJS^Ms^Venezia went on 
began to redictate their edited report r-_ reading and ivnl 
to help a second group slower .^5 of leaves needles and 

ing were more difficult Armed \viA P center, these youngsteis 
cones given them by the guide at ^ of the maple and oak of 

were making colored pictures of the and of a pine cone Next to 

clusters of needles of the pine and sp ' name, copying it 

each drawing, they were labeling Venezia s amval they 

from a list posted on a chart that mormng Ea* 

talked together about best about the tnp 

child related what he/she had liked best aw charting 

tated several bnes as their teacher recoraea 
paper 


Our Trip We saw oak trees VVe 

We went to the Nature oVaTighOTse_ 

sa w some blueiays We saw a lady 


saw some blueiays vvesawat. " 

' read their report 

ompleting the dictation, ''j'^|j°l,"d'a!°ud onc5'h''"“/Sing the 
,ach child had an oppoilun^ to tea ^ , 1,5 report slag S 
entcnce he/she liked best T”'" 3er Ube W that 

opy to a piece of colored oonslrortt°n P ^ , booklet 

arirer tha? aftemoon were 7 

t youngster cuuld title as he/she w.she 


i he/she wisnec 

le Language-Different, Tool '^'jj'wa5'*t»‘*ro'*'’''5 ,wo°who 

mpiiiufthfir booklets, Ms Venecia _ ^ g,„up d kios mt) to 

.kU .1.11 - ili.w.-l iTrnilD O 


.„5 already active^ 

omptbng their booklets, Ms — a small 5^®“? tnp to 

vith^till a third group of ^^“"fS^age and for whom 

vere learning English as a s oonl^^ ° ^P^^ jpany of 

he nature preserve provided a Ven«w tolk^' “ 1 vvith a 

mgUsh vocabulary With them, Ms loi 

he words met on the tnp th^, 

arger group of average youngs 


wortongwiin 

writing in and wad ng 
patterned sentences 


lonu. Children 





classrooms is broad, especially today with the trend toward main- 
streaming — placing in regular classrooms children with 
learning problems As Beth Venezia discovered an / 

can be Lmpnsed of some children who are gifted slow, '^nguase d>f 
ferent speech handicapped, visually handicapped, bearing mpaired^ 
and'or emotionally disturbed and some who possess a ° 

these charactenstics Let us talk very bneBy about 'hese ch>Mre" 
focusing mainly on how a teacher can meet their needs in a heterog 
ecus elementary school classroom Because space limitations preven 
m depth coverage here, readers are urged to 
greater detail by studying a standard text on exceptional children 


agos c* h ghi / ab e 
Eubp*' s naT'a/erag** 
popcia 0 ^ (a^ crTerman 
a-sdf/et 1 ^9 q0) 
10110-120 (bgbawage) 
181% 

10120-140 (supanof) 

113% 

10 140-170 (/e'y tuper or) 
1 3% 


K 

S^t'chaal Ubjda 
0^3 /eRca^ngfor 
G‘e4Le rr»rs v 
1 f* '*,2 oral R«3P ng 
A »or,a on 1974 ) 


The Language-Gifted Schools tend to equate giftedness with rapid 
and extensive language development, considering early readers w 
have large vocabulanes and ability to perform higher level . 

tasks as gifted ' Without a doubt, these children are gifted, ‘ 

edness can be expressed in other ways There are vo - 

cally, dramatically, mechanically, and/or personality gifted chi r 
Looking at giftedncss from this perspective, one realizes that a cm 

can be highly able in one area, less able m others - 

Of special concern to the language arts and reading teacher, 
course, are the language-gifted These children generally require o J 
limited participation in reading readiness activities since they m / 
enter school as self taught readers For language-gifted children, 
teacher must open doors that encourage them to enter new areas 
learning by 

• providing a room filled with books to consume — books that 
nate those who already find words a fasanation, T?ie Guinness Boo 
of World Records an atlas, a world almanac, encyclopedias, a gian - 
sized dictionary, field guides, an adult thesaurus — all are ' musts 
for the gifted starting in second grade, 

• scheduling trips to the library to select books that stimulate cuno 
itv and satisfy children s hunger to find out, 

• scheduling small group discussions that treat subjects in grca e 
depth than IS possible with a full class 

• asking questions that lead readers to carry on complex thinking 
processes mlcrprctalion, application analysis synthesis, sn 
evaluation, 

• encouraging children to interrelate aspects of a particular experience 
and to go beyond repetitive tasks to solve related problems 

• suggesting sophisticated assignments interviewing researching 

keeping notes for the entire class making tapes filmslnps slide 
creating language games . 

• encouraging leadership by asking youngsters to share findings v/i 
others to lead a discussion to explain to show how 

For Ihc language gifted student writing must be soldered tigWly 
together with reading as children develop ability to handle diverse * 
crary forms and stales met in reading Writing original versions m 
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cl«i jficr publi^hod ili'n slnictuifs and sljics, «nlins and sending 
lellcrs 10 magazine and nmvspiptr edilots, untingcnlica 
Slones, ssnling abhrcsnlcd incydopedias ' 

riscarthmg a topic - .ill the -e are ivnling assignments that llo v nalu 
rail) out of reading thit language gifted porsue independent!) m 

teacher most eilend gifted 

gutdinp ihcm to tJj'co\«*r more mfngumg tvo _ . ^ 55^55 

more sophisticated ideas and I inguagc patlcms (1975) 

ment of nducahonil Progicsss ''"SSh par. 

tnd, cates that seo fe.s nine >car “W' "" rXer htEh- 

graphs focusing on a Inpic ^„|is suggesl that 

ranWing pipers loda) than 'f P ucmenlsofuntlcnlan 

gillcd children are not necessarily jh(,„et sentences 

guigc and need acme ''"‘’’''■""'r'.I'I ^.unonships among ideas and 
into longer ones, thinhing thmiigh tht re insure clear 

Hie ingi^it paragraph dcielnpmcnf. 

communication, .ind editing uhit the) h children 

Although research bj Tormin h"alih among ihem 

are as ,i group superior In P*’)’"!"*'?" ®‘„cch. hcanng vision or 
ate youngsters vshn are •'andicapfntd m gder 

social adjustment problems a ,Jj ch.ld can be shy. 

who was bom both deaf and blind A E „( slullcnng 

and inaltcntiic, demanding, he she c . j jy (q articulate He y 
inablirt) to percetle some ,lre» do baio Iniuble tden * 

Pegnato and Birch (1959) found 'I’f' one-thud of Ihe hm' 
mg gflted children, selecting “ P'l'H ^ j„d fading m "an) 
those who are not 'n'elleeluallv auP'"“ obthl) njdea^ 
instances to fdcnllf) those with '«sp'' ' y„„„gslcr5 ^how 

tng the gifted - which is i”'"'”' ‘”he ' should not ^^y 

schooling 10 mci'l their needs , children are r 

polite, congenial, Attentive to cia 

should ash clearly does he/she peirttw' 

• flow rapidly does Ihis child leaiu’ How 

relationships’ . ,»,si.niis’ How cunous is ^j. p^al 

• How probing .ire the child s qu extensive i 

• What level books docs the child read ^ 

vocabulary? , .,„,t retain information , , re 

• How easily does hc/she pick up — ? HoW creative 

• How divergent are the child s a 

his,'her approaches to problems probably 

The Unguage-Slow. The slow when slo««y^m,„E 

not exceptionalln every facet of B affects other asP^ IQs 

In language devolopmenl rt oft n ajW a^hos 

PelcrsL (Haring, 1974) defines slow 5, .bout 

between 85 and the high 90s, put ^ and 90 a 

school marks and arc more ikelp belween 7U 


school marks and arc more , 

twenty percent of the populali 


•v 

Ask g fled readers to 
compare 

• ^vodflerenI versions of 
ihe same stofy 

• several books by tfe 

same author and/or 
il ustralor 

• books by two d fferent 

authors andor 
I ustralors 

Hav ng compared 
sludenis develop org naf 
versions or wrlem the 
Styled a wnter analyzed 


language i 


auslms"'’'®" 



jtving speaal attention 
to Uie skrw learner 



since these youngsters are placed m regular classrooms m m 
instances, the teacher must be aware of the slow learner's speaal 
guage needs aHtne 

The language-slow require much more participation m re 6 
^ readiness activities, with readiness expenences continuing 
H beyond the pnmary years They require more assistance as 
S«e Tre to wnle down their own thoughts and are dependent on ^ 

S.OArtea'ne'^aTdfrt® record their dictations fora longer penod of time More repetition 
p-3!? fig Proto necessary for words to enter the sight vocabulary, more drill 

(Spf n O’^'lesC to learn mechanical operations They find abstractions harder to gra P 

irofTas 1972) In this respect, teachers must be more patient and more 

guiding slow learners, realize that learning is time-consuming, 
invent numerous and new contexts that provide continuing pi^ 
w ith the same content g 

Because the language-slow take longer to learn and to reach ^ ® 
where they are able to handle abstractions, particularly valuable acti 
ties include 

• placing games in which learners match pictures that begin 
same sounds or contain the same rhyming sounds, match pict 
with appropnate words, 

• working with classroom labels, . 

• clipping pictures from newspapers and magazines and ^ 

labeling words or sentences with teacher assistance, drawing ^ 
labeling ^ildrcn s own pictures. 


V/a'/9C(0*vi7icngia'Cjag<)acL'rr,esforercep’cnaicni!d'en 


. working with concrelc ob|ects and flisttiand 

obiecls and expenonces provide i context for continued meaningful 
vocabulary development 

• reading and wnting u ordless books 

• wnling stones by drawmg visible charts or 

• writing from brainstormed words posted o y 

• considerable talking about ideas or recorded on 

• considerable listening to stories ^ j, 1,2, ne repetitive sen 

tape followed by talking and group wnlmg utilizing rep 

tence patterns school 

Because limited language onmaty goal 

learning growth in language skills ^ou reading 

and social studies expenences ^ , oment should be integral 

wnting discussing and xocabula^ Paul Brandwem (1958) pto 

facets of involvement in the content reniered sessions partiw 

poses a structure for language and actually apph^ahle to e 
larly useful with slow learners but a ^ pf abih les 

heterogenous intermediate level cla content areas begin wi 
Brandwem suggests that a 5«“on do or observe 

visualizing activity m which aU parbcipant^J^^^^^^^ h stu 

activity m science can be a rSmpiri. l«*"5 r/'r Scr 
dents help with and observe ro removed 

metal confainer from which the sefv heat source 

the water has boiled ^^^avinc observed younS 

quickly screwing back the ^hal was done an 

immediately wnte down a the teacher circu 

happened Brandwem recommen j. 35 ^ assisting *1®'^ available 

participants during the do'^P recommends ha'nng 

recording their observations so that ym ^8 P"P 

related textual matenal and 0 


I 

R83d Harry Forgafi and 
CiiariesMangvm. 

reacting Con e^'^ea 

RealedloPsaOngSklts 

(Coumbus Oho Cna « 
I9r6) Ctiec'caao 
Leo Pay 

BLngnlt«Ccnert 

S fw ed l^^ewsrv 
^ wems ena Beadng 
Ssoc. 0" <975) 
anno a ed 0 ^ ograpti/ 


urn evaporate condense matt ^ ^ , fjationships a 

re out relationships .^e fundamental to j 

iscussion time is over acid the tu ^ the.r^« ^^lates ano 

erceived and clanfied stu j ^vhilc on p^P 

ummary of why things happ trouble 

hats with slower children . f^otebooks .goal 

vho need help in reading "'f^i^tougb d"" 

Follow up time is spent * , ^ developo® 

oncep. anS in which voeabuUO- ,,, 

l^ngo39«‘^’‘^ 



found mpnnt Dunng silent individual reading 'e^” 

with those nho need help in wnting donn summaries m f e^ 

meaning from the written text Brandwein considers 

visit the ke> to the success of this language content sequence as he has 

used It for through personal attention from the '“rjim 

learners gradually gam confidence in their ability and a degree P 

fiaTn™ fn canyin| out language tasks so fundamental to future sue 

cess both in school and in society „™„liaTi 

Dr Brandwein s sequence for involving slow learners s multa 
eously in content area study and language learning is essentially 1 
an activity 2 discuss relationships 3 then reod — at each 
wav lontmv down a summary of understandings Although Brandwein 
expenmented wnth this approach more than twenty years ago 
work IS equally valuable today especially with the trend in t 
sciences and social studies for young people to be direct^ j"' ' „nc 
discovery and to be active inquirers after knowledge Today y°“‘ & 
people are carrying out simple experiments individu^y an 
groups are demonstrating pnnciples to one another, and are goi g 
out into natural environments to find out If writing down rea mg 
and discussion are made integral components of such firsthand inve 
tigalion students will come away not only with increased *nves iga 
tive skills but with heightened language faality based on dire 
expenence 


The Language Different There are h/o groups of language dif 
children speakers of a nonstandard dialect and those whose first 
guage differs from that spoken in the schools As was pointed . 
chapter 2 considerable controversy exists on how best to assist c 
dren who do not speak standard English Most agree however tna 
language development program for the language different sno 
include 

• open and sincere respect for the child s culture and home language 
or dialect 

• extensive firsthand expenence as a base for oral interaction 

sue oral work to develop a functional speaking listening Englis 
vocabulary 

• oral use b> the teacher of standard forms to serve as a model or 
children 

• oral work with basic sentence patterns and sentence buildmg 
operations to dev elop s> ntactic sense 

• oral V ork with the rhythmic patterns of English 

Chapter 2 has treated in detail some of the general issues 3^ 
approaches to leaching the language different Specific approac 
leading to vocabularv and syntactic growth include the follow mg 
a-tivities described prcviousl> in the chapters indicated 

1 CLOZE inserting many words for one deleted from a sentence 
repeating the same sentence pattern as a result (see chapter 11) 

2 Expansions adding words at key spots in a sentence (sec chapte 
8 9 and 11) 
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3 Transfonnalions Iransforning •‘f™’ ‘1““''°“' 

exclamations, negalive statements (s« chap ere 8 ) ^icate 

4 Sentence Building creating sentences from subject ana y 

5 SmpornJnr'combm.ns .wo kernel sentenees .n.o one sen.eoce 

6 ll=S;,?rr„f’.pee.a.,ons express.os«n, cnees «.«. W'-' Bog..* 

rhythm patterns (see chapters 5 and 11) 

regular dassreoms^ajAtow^^^^^ 

heanng 


The Hearing Impaired In with normal 

heanng is impaired to an extent such reeard to heanng 

language learning and oral responsibility 1 lo'J™ 

impaired children, the teacher has a I suffer an impairment 

lifj those youngsters who could 

and 2 to aid them in learning despite ih j^eanng include speak 

Behaviors that may be clues some loss oi ne ^ 

mg in a \ery loud voice, sounds and perhaps 

given, inability to distinguish certain la l„gl, volume 

make fheve cennds clearlv. and usiog a pc^, _ nnpainoent sho 


Authorities advocate use of spKU P , j, p 
the heanng impaired in regular classrooms t 

=*o>.W67) ,i,.r lio movements tie' 

• seating the child where "^^Ihat might P"’''"‘„TOVrdcs 

standing before a r-nning childrens '"nnpanls 

from observing moving hps . ^ 3 ,^ see other p 

dunng talk-times so that . ,t- ^ne s back •* wmed/ ^^^pp^fant 

lips, refraining from talking ' „ sentences ,if~ deaf child 

• talking clearly and naturally m help the de^ 

directions on the board, rep where he/she can 

perceive meaning, j >he room to be 

• allowing the child to move arouna 

hear best, »,r.oateinoral«ntera « hard of 

• encouraging the child to par P problems for the 

Learning to speak, read, un ^ ^^„„n of d.ff«"«„,,„„cc on 

hearing Phonics fofsome, re<l«'”''®f^nalysjs Tactile 

may bf a physical '"/s^nd gam =,‘S"' 

use of contextual clues ®‘ 8 h j^arning to jj,hol relaj' 

kinesthetic, and visual teehmq 5,ress *o ^ 5orne dis'®^ *,l- 

cance over linguistic -arallel pro^^®"*_c»er cannot hear 

ships For somi, speaking re a ^ .jie youngster ca ^ 

of SDp#>(-h sounds occurring 



regular classes have a . -rd,ng “’J' ,«nlified 'vUh j‘divi 

one or more frequencies can be amp» j jpecch 

Hanng, 1975), this residual heanng ^^uctio 

and used to facilitate interp ^g 7 


(cent rtuKf fnxn P 
hcfermusl respond n 
conptete sentences No 
It snot in the desk" Yes 
i! IS under the labie 

2. Ulerstuie-basfo 
expenerrces such as 

encouragng child env,«> 

Pave heard Dr Seusss 

AndToThnklSayfton 

Mulberry Street lolak 

about what they sa« on 
[he streets as a means ot 
praci eng usage oi 

seersaw 



Uppe^ graders v; I 
apprec a ® prob e'^s 
ol oihefswihvisi.a! 
r’pa frr/^ns through 
jar^sG^rT'ed Folw/My 
Leader n'*«YQ'V' Wng 
1957) 


duahzahon .5 necessary, rvlh the child being through an 

instructional sequence beginning with recognition of f 

and leading to ability to discnminate phonemes 'ook _ 

formed onihe lips - phoneme groups such as /p/, Ibl, and WJt) 
and Inl, and Is/ and Izl To assist the hard of hearing in produang dith 
cull phoneme sounds, many schools make available a speech thera 
pist, who can also help the teacher by providing suggestions 
matenals, and information on how to adjust the program to mee 
needs of the heanng impaired 


The Visually Impaired. Just as some heanng loss has impact on 
child s ability to interpret and produce language, so a loss ot visua 
acuity can have an effect Often it is the elementary school ‘ea^er 
//ho first recognizes a possible impairment by observing that a cni 
bends the head down to the desk or holds a book up near t ^ 
when reading, squints at the board, rubs the eyes, covers one ey , 
blinks excessively, and/or thrusts the body forward to see Then too a 
youngster may complain that he/she cannot see board writing or corn 
plain of blumness while reading A teacher should refer a child ex i 
iting a combination of these symptoms immediately to the paren an 
to the school health service for eye examination, notwithstanmng t 
provision by some communihes of free annual examination for ea 
child 

Children with some vision loss, especially a loss that cannot be cor 
reeled with glasses, can be helped by — 

• placement near the board, , 

• instruction in small groups, clustered around an easel where wor 
are wntten clearly in large print, 

• use of a reader-mate, who reads work-directions pnnted on exercis 

sheets or board, .. 

• use of paper, the lines of which have been darkened for the visua y 
impaired learning to pnnt, use of darkened handwnting mode s, 
use of raised letter models m learning to wnle, 

• use of heanng, feeling, touching rather than washed out pictures a 


a stimulus to speaking and wnling, 

• preparation of special matenals such as tests and exerases m larg 


pnnt, dictation of test questions, . 

• provision of large pnnt versions of wntten matenals such as the 


New? York Times for use by older children , j 

• provision of charting paper on which to wnle down individu 
stones in large pnnt 


The Speech Impaired. Thei« are four kinds of speech impairments 
articulation disorders, stuttenng. phonation problems and d'^layed o 
limited speech development In most school systems, a speech thera- 
pist has direct responsibility for helping the speech impaired, 
teacher's responsibility lies mainly in identifying youngsters Y* 
problems and in providing a relaxed, open, and languagc-interes i 5 
environment that encourages children to speak 


Aritculator^ Disorders According to McClean (in Hanng, 1974) 
lation disorders are the most frequent communication problems 
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tiildren Some youngsters “ ^uce arfd wesf , ,o pro- 

'g, as m using the M nrlhe/d/fortbe/t/or^*^ 

■J to produce a tiie rather than a Me, youngsters omit 

uce dram for tram and dat j!*“. , produce 
specially ones they "re commonly '""'“ff,! "if A third 

ot hear Final consonant sounds „psonanl sounds . tju. 
nth a few youngsters having no final ^ ,s commo^y 

arm of articulatory disorder is . ,,,pg or whistling so ^ 

arted, accompanied by extraneou articulawry _reblems 

Speech specialists suggest two causes 
aulty learning of the ^"S^sh “ ^^punds In ^produced and 
hat prevent the production each f ""^c pecb disorders 

ipists provide instruction on J| ,j,p problem children 

ire rather successful in remedi ® ^ be the case f,eanrg 

elated to physical functionmg» ^fpr dysfunction/ ^ jrsined 

^ S...enn, . 

ite bv exaeeerated phy i^nsingof • u epunds. a 





Young ch Idren who are 
<-h/ vtif^n sp€a<ing V/ II 
approc ale Joan Lexau 
Ber e (Mew Yorl' D a! 

1964) 


Pho^atwn Prabkms Vocal disorders include proWems 

sily, pitch, quality, and rhythm of the voice The husky, 

to4, the shrill, the nasal, the too soft voice are all 

problems Some arc organic in that they result from a faulty mouth, 

nose, or vocal fold structure Some are learned through associat o 

with parents who speak simdarly, some may relate to psychological 

functioning 

Relarded Speech Development A few children in early pnmary 
exhibit almost no speech at all By twelve months, they ^ 

mg the two or three words typical of most young children, by tweniy 
four months they have not yet begun to put together veiy sijnp 
sentences Spencer Brown (m Johnson, 1976) suggests tha c 
have retarded speech development if they fall about twelve mo 
behind these norms Retarded development can result froin 
mental retardation, heanng impairment, lack of speech 
the home environment, and severe emotional shock In 
words, children with retarded speech "present some of the most dit - 
cult and challenging problems in the whole area of speech pathology 


Teaching the Speech Impaired Remediating a severe speech disorder 
requires specialized training that most elementary school languag 
arts teachers have not had For this reason, the need for highly ' 
fled speech therapists cannot be overstressed, in school 
insufficient personnel exists, teachers should work to see that the s 
IS expanded so every impaired child has access to specialized attent 
dunng the week . j 

In addition, the classroom teacher can provide more 8®”®^ , in- 
attention, especially in lower grades The teacher can involve child 
intimately and continually with the sounds of language Informal co 
versations between teacher and students help youngsters see no 
important and pleasant speaking can be Listening to stones an 
poems, chorusing and singing songs and rhymes, playing games 
require differentiation among sounds heighten children s sensitivity 
to language sounds Greater sensitivity can be built through 
language exerases that focus on particular phonemes Youngsters w 
have an articulation problem can practice produang different soun 
Much of this speaalizcd activity occurs as part of the reading rea i 
ness program through which children acquire auditory discrimination 
skills During readiness exerases, the child works on a particuia 
sound or problem with the teacher not correcting or pointing o 
speech errors dunng general oral conversation activities Continua 
correction makes speaking unpleasant and can worsen the problem 
^ As part of reading dunng oral interpretation of selections, so 
pfoOjctve 8c* vi‘ es attempt can be made to remediate phonation problems Worki g 

inchxJ^cfea ve within a group, children can vary pitch and loudness and can expc 
fl aivTciS pupoei plays ment with different ways to project the voice Choral speaking i® ® 

idA playing rea^ino- excellent way to develop vocal control as children together interpret 

Oiong^ o-tueT^ng-acog lines of poetry and prose, using pilch loudness, and lone to commu 
and aud p^taping nicate meanings 
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Slutlcnng IS .1 more difnoilt problem for 
Teachers of young children must realize lhal zepealing sou yp 
cal speaking’^ behavior a. this stage Labeling a child a Mlmr and 
drawing IhVs ••condilion to pirenls- » "e"""” ""T / 

stullcrer from a normal child Kindi^arten ® ^gjop 
should help parents concerned about Ihcir child s gu ^ 
ment to accept the normal repetitions of >oulhful spec , 
them to talk and listening easily to the . , an dder child 

Perhaps the major contnbiiUon a "g^sjics assoaaied with 

who has already acquired tlie P^>^' ” the youngster sufficient 

secondary stuttering is to bo patient 8> » ^ ^ ^ patient and 

time to contribute and to encourage o oarticipate actively, 

Ihoughlful All children should be f '°Sddrcn to speak 

Without interruption Teachers may to lake a deep 

more quickly or more slovsly, to stop a 5 ,tua!u)n and cause a 

breath Instructions such as these ‘ ,enstics to stop contn 

young person w ith secondary ® j t*h\sica> mannensms asso 

bulmg They also may result in aggni 
cialed with speaking 

A The emotionally handi- 
The Socially and EmoUonally onahty disorders e*tend|ng 

capped encompass a broad ° P behaviors such as 

from the hyp^raggrcssivc who display , he hyperactive who dj* 
pushing, kicking, sweanng. ,,.nc oul of hne or se^ .-ritacts 

play behsiviors such as constantly 8 who make fe . ^ 

Ser^and there, f'^dlmg ^ 

with others Because disorders ar . . approaches i 

personal characteristics or interacting soci^’V an 

And yet youngsters who have iro -her who wishes P happi*/ 
must be dealt tith positive y by ^ "nd learn 

environment where all children c ..nacceptaWe 

‘°S«‘her ,noroachc5 «o social!/ un«c 

One of the most productive "’^'^fch’essentiaUy uses 

behaviors in the classroom is approach which j^^havior to 
offers an example that j of acceptable jtudy, a 

positive reinforcement and rewa j^j^gviors In th attention 

decrease production of unaccep , j^ction, *cc^ur»g classroom 

preschooler withdrew from peer Observed ‘ undesirab ® 

by whining and complaining hibiied any . the child 

noted that when the jB®, z-_d to her, and w would te 

behaviors, the teacher would «^her - 

did join the group interaction, gdificatm” voungs^®^ 

to other children Using behavior ignored 

completely reversed her -ors, the teacher P*? ified 

out attention-demanding beh group' ^yngster ch 

them, as she interacted 
abundant attention After o /. j^aviots and 
fewer adult-attention getting 
more readily with peers 
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Many elementary teachers are beginning to apply behavior modifi- 
cation techniques in their work with inattentive, withdrawn, h^emc- 
tive, and hyperaggressive children They ignore specific deviant 
behaviors, but as soon as the child does something sooally acceptable, 
that behavior is reinforced Thus a primary teacher might comment 
dunng a class languaging together session, "Let's aU sit up mce an 
straight like Richard ' That teacher, watching children work together 
in groups, might comment too ^ Let s all try to get our voices ® 
the level of the boys and girls at the art table " In upper grades the 
teacher might commend a normally inattentive or restless youngs er 
after a discussion in which he/she made a particularly good commen , 
saying, ‘That was a great idea you contnbuted to the discussion 
Malt Did you notice how we used it to go on from Ihere”^ 

Behavior modification techniques are a bit harder to carry out than 
to describe Sometimes behaviors are so disruptive they canno c 
Ignored, espeaally when behaviors, if continued, could be harm u o 
other children In these cases, the teacher stops the behavior, then 
wails to talk to the youngster at a hme when emotions have ® ' 
dunng the intenm positively rewarding any productive behaviors a 
occur In extreme cases the teacher should consult the school psycho o 
gist who may be able to provide additional information on causes or 
the emotional ma1ad}ustment and ways to handle it in the classroom 
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The Exceptional Child In the Regular Classroom — A Summary 
Thought or Two . 

Two themes have been developed m this chapter A major 
been the classroom teacher's role m early identification of intellKtua , 
sensory, speech, and emotional charactenstics Unless the teacher i 
aware of individual needs and problems affecting language learning, 
he'she is unable to provide instruction through which all students ca 
grow in communication power Essential in early identification o 
exceptional language problems is diagnostic testing Diagnostic tes 
provide busy teachers with information on speafic oral language an 
reading skills m which particular children may be deficient, based on 
this knowledge, teachers structure personalized work and organize 
classroom learning groups , 

Equal in importance to formal diagnostic testing is the personalized 
conference Listening to a child read m an individual conference, talk 
ing to that child about a composition, listening to the child talk, taking 
dictation from the child, a teacher can observe a variety of reading 
writing speaking listening thinking and personal behaviors 
Strengths and weaknesses observed determine both the kinds o 
group and individual tasks set forth and the content of those tasks A 
teacher can also note problems to be referred to learning 
within the school — the soaal worker the psychologist the heaim 
staff, the reading specialist the speech therapist the learning disabi i 
lies specialist In some instances children formerly taught in speeja 
education classes can remain in regular classrooms onl> through t 
assistance of specialists who come in to work individually or 
groups with children who pose exceptional learning problems Tncs 
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spccnlisls assist the teacher also by making contact with pareihs edu 
eating them on how best to help *iMren at home, and by providing 
infonnalion on ho\\ best to facilitate the leanung o ex p 

^T’sS'themnrL Chapter has b.n te^cheds role^.n 

employing ocatne teaching “ ™ cases techniques 

ferences You may have recognized that m m y 
applicable in guid'ing average >eaX are i^id '„X„P«.t.o" 
exceptional Techniques such as „ 5 e o( word and pic 

dictation to the teacher, creative practice | , l„le listening 

tore cards use of concrete matenals "Emn behavior 

along work with sentence expansion . adapted to take 

modification are productive with man) chi j |^gi and speed 

into account differences in attention sp®" «,nipnl the vocabulaiy 
of learning Obviously the ® , wgl will differ depending 

the lime spent, and the general **^**^*” , -,o note that teachers of 

on the group or individual, but it is mle S approaches to 

speaal education classes are finding that r ^^5 teachers are 
language de\elopment that .l. - ducalion of the excep 

employing so successfully have a role i 
tionallcamcr 


Building and Refining Your Teaching Shitty ^ gified fiu 

• Devise in aclivil) °nancuageleamin? ^ildren 

graders in a sophisticated laa where ,-,cher w 

. Observe m a special '“tr classroom 
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See If he she is using m'lvork ivi* a * „ could 

• VVatch a tnmed speech thtrap .pchntques usi^ e jj ,n a 
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• Read a book such as Johnson 3 ^ ed teacher are 
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Review: 

Will You Join 
The Dance? 


A L*nguag* Quadrille 


1 you v/a'V a 1 n* faster" sa-d a v/hitng to 


asnal 

“Th^re s a po'poise c os® behnd os and he s t/eadrng on my ta I 
S®® how eag®rty the lobs'ers and the turtles al ad/ano®' 

Th®y are wa-* ng on the sh ngle — vrt you come arvd jO'n the dance”^ 
V/ lyou v/oniyou wHyou wontyoo v/ill you join the darwe'^ 

V/ J you y/o n t you vn t you v/o n t you wo n l you join the dance’’' 
AJceinV/ondertand The Lobster Quadnlle 


COMMUNICATION IN ACTION DYNAMIC TEACHING 
LANGUAGE ARTS is based on Ihe premise lhal children, through Ian- 
guage arts instruction, will acquire increased facility in communica - 
mg effectively, develop a love of reading and find delight m boo > 
and come to a heightened understanding of the nature of communic 
lion and of the language system they use to communicate meanings 
In order to achieve these broad goals, communication in all its 
sions must be an integral part of elementaiy classrooms, and 
must be dynamic in their approach toward language arts 
A dynamic approach as set forth m this book is one in which ® 
five major themes an emphasis on 1 integrating listening, speaking, 
thinking, writing, and reading into communication-centered expe 
cnccs, 2 providing sequences of language activities that involve cni 
dren directly and productively in communicating, 3 using 
? instructional techniques that combine oral interaction with indepen 
r dent learning 4 placing literature experiences at the nucleus of l^n 

® guage arts expenenccs, and 5 drawing on the body of information o 

language and language acquisition developed by the linguists as a ® 
orclical base upon which lo build literature-language expenences o 
children 

Most surely, success in achieving the goals of language arts 
lion through a dynamic approach depends on the dynamics of 
teacher The teacher must be able lo — 

• perceive the relationships between skill areas and content areas i*' 
order to design communication-centered experiences that at some 
point bnng children into pleasurable contact With literature, 

• draw from a vast repertoire of activities that can be adapted to 

variety of teachingleamingsituations 

• design creative sequences of activities that flow naturally toget e 
and lead to fundamental language learnings 

• tap the po’enlial of full class small group and individual instru 
lion in organizing expenences for children 

In this respect, ihe Icachcr of elementary language arts must be a 
searcher, a creator, and an experimenter always searching for ne 


ideas and ways of doing things, always ^ j 

were ne\ cr put together before, and always vviUing to expenmen 
learn from successes and mistakes 
In AUce’s Adventures in Wondtrland, and g^o on 

of advice via the King of Hearts ^/S'" „ been advts- 

till you come to the end; then stop « ^vould have had to 

mg on the dynamics of and ro on tiU you come 

change his counsel to "Begin at J*^*^^* ®g^,ng of language arts, 
to the end, then keep going " In dynamic teaciung 

there IS no end ^ 

Will you, wo'n't you. will you, !!!rt'f?t you jom the dance’ 
Will you, wo'n't you, will you. wo n t you. 


Rcv«w 
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List’mgof Selected 
Children's Books 
Described in theText 


Aardema, Verna Why Mosquitoes Bi/z 2 m People's Dial, 1975 
Armstrong, Wdliam Sounder Harper and Row, 1969 
Aruego, Jose and Anane Tfte CrocodtJe’s Tale Scribner’s 1972 
Beim, Lorraine and Herold Two Is a Team Harcourt, Brace, 1945 
Bemelman Ludwig Madeline's Rescue Viking, 1953 
Brink, Carol Caddie Woodlfla.m Macmillan, 1935 
Brogcr, Achim Bruno Morrow, 1975 

Burton. Virginia Lee TJie Li/f/e House Houghton Mifflm, 1942 
Byar.Belsy Summer of Ihe Swans Viking, 1970 

Carle, Enc T7re Very Hungry Colerpil/ar. World Publishing, 1969, The 
Rooster Who Set Out to See the World Franklin Watts, 1972 
Camck Carol and Donald Swamp Spring Macmillan, 1969 
Coonej, Barbara Chanticleer and the Fox Crowell, 1958 
Corrmer, Robert Tlie Chocolate Wor Pantheon, 1974 
Dahlstcdt, Marden Ttie Stopping P/ace Putnam, 1976 
DeRegniers. Bealnce May i Bnng a f nend Atheneum, 1964, Something 
Speciaf Harcourt Brace, 1958 
Emberlev, Barbara DummerHoff Prentice-Hall, 1967 
Embcrlc) , Ed Punch and Judu Utile, 1965 
Fox, Paula The Stare Dancer Bradbury, 1973 
George, Jean Who Realty Kitted Cock Robin^ Dutton, 1971 
Ginsburg Mirra Hoo* the Sur Was Brought Bach to the Sky Macmillan, 

1975 

Go Ask Alice Prentice-Hall, 1971 (anonymous) 

Grahame, Kenneth Wind m the Wittoirs Scribners, 1903, 1940 
Hall.LNnn Sticks and Stones Dell, 1972 

Hamilton, Virginia The House o/ Dies Drear. Macmillan, 1963, M C Higgt'*^ 
the Great. MacmiHan, 1974 

Holland, Isabelle The Alan Without a Fare Lippmcolt, 1972 
Keats, Ezra Jack The Snowy Day Viking 1962 

Kerr, Judith When Hitter Stole Pink Rohbit Coward, McCann Ceoghegan, 
1971 

Kingman, Lee The Year of the Raccoon Houghton Mifflm 1966 
Konigsburg E L From Ihe Afiied l/p Fites o/ Mrs Basil £ FranJnreiler 
Atheneum, 1967, /enni/er. Hecate, Macbeth IVtlliam Mckrnley and Me 
tUzabfth Athencum, i%7 

L Engle. Madeline A Uind in Ihe Door Farrar Straus 1973 AWnnfctem 
lime Farrar Slraus, 1962 

Leodlus, Sorche \ic Alua^s Room for One More Holt 1965 
Lmdgren, Aslnd Pippi Lor^iocktng Vikmg 1950 

Lionni.Leo ACo’oroflitsOwn Pantheon 1975 Swimmy Pantheon. 1965 

Tico and the Collen Wings Pantheon 1964 
Lobcl Amoli On Ihe Djv Pefer Sluwresant Saded into Toun llarpcrand 
ROV..1971 

Max Peter TheLandofBhe Franklin \Natts 1970 
\fcCl^*kex, Robert Homer pnee Viking 1913 Make Wav far Ducklings 
\iVinp 1911 Time of Wonder Viking 1957 
Bexerlx TheCotem Lippincott 1976 
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NScDcrmoU, Gcnld Tin* S/oMC<riiJ/fr Viking 1975 
Mendoza George The GiUi/^oofsni; Dial 19 
Parnell Peter The Doiiblcda^ 1971 

Ness E\iline Som ntnJ \Ioon<^»ne Holt 1966 

Pomerantz Charlotte T/ir Day T/icy Young 

Scott Books 1971 

Sendak Maurice Where theWildVitgsAte Harperand^w 19“ 
Seuss Dr And to TUmk That I /I On Mulbernf Vanguard 
Spier Peter T/ie Star span^/td Bn'iuc'' Doublcda)M972 
Travers Pamela MarvPojpms Harcourt Brace IW v,_,Rfljnau 
Viorst Judith AleianlerandtheTerribk Horrible hoCooi VeryBed y 
Alhenciim 1972 ^ 

Zemach Hsrve Dw/Zy an //lie Dcid Finn Straus W-* 

Zimelman Nathan T/ic Lncsi /Mv Cat Alfred Dutton Vf i 
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Listing of 
Significant Sources 
of Audio-Visual 
Materials 
Helpful m Bnnging 
Books and Children 
Together 


Caedmon Records, 505 8lh Ave , New York, NY 10018 a sourtt of fine 
tapes and discs on which have been recorded poetry, prose, and 
dramatic selections read by master performers and in some instances 
the author of the selection, examples Walter Brennan reads 
Hucklfberry Finn. Carol Channing reads Madeline 

McGraw Hill 330 West 42nd St , New York, NY 10036 a supplier of the 
Bank Street Reading tncentive Films in which well known celebnfies 
read popular children's stones, example Bill Cosby reads Rich Cal, 
Poor Cal 

Miller Brodj Productions, 342 Madison Ave , New York, NY 10017 a 

producer of sound fiJmstnps of Newbery award winning books as well 
as films of other popular stones 

Scholastic AV Center, 9(M Svivan Avenue, Englewood Qiffs, NJ 07632 a 
source of paperback books accompanied by records 

Teaching Resources Films, Station Plaza, Bedford Hills, NY 10507 a source 
of filmstnpsvvith accompanying cassettes, examples a sound filmstnp 
senes on Aesop's fables, a senes on the familiar Amelia Bedelia books 
by Peggv Pamsh 

Troll Assoaales, 320 Rt 17, Mahwah, N) asourceofvanou5"read-along' 
packets compnsed of paperbacks and related tapes with titles 
appropmte for use m grades K 8 

Weston Woods, Weston, CT 06880 a producer of fine films and sound 
tilmstnps including most Caldecott award winning books 

Xerox Films Education Center, P O Box 444, Columbus, OH 43216 a 

producer of multimedia kits each containing a sound filmstnp, activity 
booklets, a poster, and a teacher guide and each focusing on a folktale 
from a particularcountry 



Aardema, Verna W/iy AloS((i(i(o«I!K:zm Pfopfc *£«« NewYoik D 
Adams, Robert Wtf(ers/np Doie» 

Alexander, Martha Oirt,Oid,OHJ New Hsroerand Row, 1969 
Armstrong, William Sounder York S^bneds 1972 

Aruego, Jose and Anane New York Macmillan 1970 

Bach, Richard /o«<rt/iari Lttmssfon Sefl^nH H,miurt Brace Jovanovich 

Barry. Kathatina AB»s/sToHkJ New York Harco 

1964 ^ KUwVofk Harcoort Brace 

Beim, Lorraine and Jerold Tv-olsATeam 

Jovanovich, 1945 , ^ 1939 

Bcmelman, Ludwig Mflde/'ne Vikmg 

Bemclman, Ludwig Madeline s ^ York Coward McOnn a 

Bishop, Claire five Climesc BnJfliers N® t .t.nd 

Ceoghegan, 1938 , York Holt. Rinehart 

Black, Algernon The Woman efihe Wood Nei 

Winston, 1973 , House. 1956 

Black, Irma Biisy Water New York H 1935 

Brink, Carol Caddie Woodlawn New Y 
Broger.Achim Bruno New York Mo York Harper an 
Brown, Margaret Seashore t^oist/ Boo . Magazine. 

Bunting, Eve Baniey t/ie Beard New {^.j^York H®*! ^ 
Bumingham, John Mr Cumpi/sOti g 

Winston. 1971 _ Houghton MjJhn ‘ 

Burton, Virginia The Little House ® york YikmgJ^ j9^-j 
Byars.Betsy Summer o/ /lie Stv""® ^ . New York Scholar (-eward 
Cameron. Polly "ICan't " Sold he Ant ^ j New York 
Cameron, PoUy The Cat Who Thought He 

McCann and Geoghegan, 195 _ 1973 ,, .qn 

Carle, Eric ISeeASon^ New York j. York Ci^we 

Carle. Enc TheMued Hp Chamelem j^g^York publishing 

Carle. Eric The Secret Birthda)! Missage yotk WoriOi 

Carle, Eric The Very Hungry Caterpm ^^acmiHan. 1969 

CarrIck,^Carol and Donald Smawp York Simon an 

Chaconas.Dons 77ie Wny The Ti^e -.ncPiess 196^ 

Schuster, 1970 ^ i parents' M^g’y lj srfiolastic 

Chariip.Remy Fortunately New 
Charhp. Remy What Good Luck' Wlmf Baa 

Cooney? Barbara Omuticleer aii^he ^^5S'lSm^S76 ^ 

Cormier. Robert TheChocoMeWa New York i^^Sly 

Dahlsledt, Marden The Stopping a-rffheAloO"^* u 1975 

DayreU.Elphinstone Why the Sun and Vi P^^liceHall ^ 

Houghton Mifflm 1968 _ ,.^^ood N'i Athene^"”' 
DePaoh. Tom.e Sl«s» N,»» 

De Regniers, Beatrice Aloy I Sm'S 


Bibliograph) of 

Children's Books 

Upon Which to 
Build Language 
Experiences 
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De Regniers, Bealnce Something Special New York Harcourt Brace 
jovano\ich,1958 

Domanskajanma }jAatheSeas\SeTeOneSea NewYork MacmiUan 
1971 

Dougherty, lames DamrfBoene NewYork Vikmg,1939 
Emberiey, Barbara DrummerHoff Englewood Qiffs, N J Prentice-Hall, 
1%7 

Enberley, Edward Punch and Judy Boston Little, Brown, 1965 
Elkin, Benjamin The Loudest Noise tn the World NewYorfc Viking, 1954 
Estes. Eleanor Vie Hundred Dresses HarcourtBraceJovanovjch,19« 

Ets, Mane Hall InThe Forest NewYork Viking, 1944 
Ets, Mane Hall P/ay With Me NewYork Viking, 1955 
Felton Harold Miimhef The Story of Elizabeth Freeman New York. Dodd, 
Mead, 1970 

Fisher, Aileen f Wander H<w, f Wonder Why NewYork Abelard Schuman, 
1962 

Flack, Marjone Ask Mr Bear NewYork Macmillan, 195S 
Flack, Marjone and Weise, Kurt TTie Story About Ping NewYork Viking, 
1933 

Fox, Paula The S/iaoe Dancer Scarsdale. N Y Bradbury, 1973 
Freeman Don 771/ieWifch NewYork Viking, 1969 
Funk, Charles A Hog On Ice and Other Cunous Expressions NewYork 
Harper and Row. 1948 

Funk, Charles Heavens to Betsy and Other Cunous Sayings New York. 
Harperand Row, 1S65 

Gaeddert, Lou Ann Noisy Nancy and Nick NewYork Doubleday, 1970 
Gaeddert, Lou Ann Noisy Nancy Noms NewYork Doubleday, 1965 
Gag, Wanda ABC Bunny New York Cbwrard, McCann and Geoghegan, 
1933 

Galdone, Paul The Horse, the Fox, and the Lon New York Seabuiy, 1968 
Galdone, Paul Henny Penny New York. Seabury, 1963 
Gardner, John Dragon, Dragon and Other Tales New York. Knopf, 1973 
Geisel, Theodore ^eDr S^ss 

George, Jean iVho Really Killed Cock Robin New York Dutton, 1971 
Gmsburg, Mirra The Chick and the Duckling NewYork Macmillan, 1972 
Gmsburg Mirra Hoio the Sun Was Brought Back to the Sky New York. 
Macmillan, 19^ 


Gmsburg. Mina How W/IJca IVent to Sea and Other Tales from West of the 
Urals NewYork Cn>wrn,1975 
Go Ask Alice Englewood aiffs.NJ Prentice-Hall 19n 
Goodall.John Naughty Nancy NewYork Atheneum. 1975 
Guy, Rosa The Friends NewYork Hoff, Rinehart and Winston 1973 
Grahame, Kenneth Wind m the WilUms NewYork Scribner's 1908 1940 
Hader, Berta and Elmer The Big Snore New York MacmiUan 1972 
Haley, Gail A Story, A Story NewYork Atheneum, 1971 
mil. Lynn Sticks and Stones NewYoik Dell 1972 
Hamb^er.John ASteeptessDay NewYork Four Winds 1973 
mrnberger.John The Lazy Dog NewYork Four Winds, 1973 
Hamilton, Virginia A1 C Higgins the Great New York Macmillan 1974 
Hamilton, Virginia The House of Dta Drear NewYork MacmiUan, 1968 
Hamillon, Virginia The P/aneto/JunierBrinen NewYork MacmiUan. 1972. 
Hoban, Russell Herman the Loser NewYork Harper and Row, 1961 
” The SovJy Trying Day NewYork Harper and 


Hoban, Tana Circles, Triangles and Squares NewYork MacmiUan, 1974 
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Holdsworth, WiUiam Vie Unit Rnl Hen New York Farrar, Straus, and 

HollSSSe Ttie Molt VVilltoBlrl fate S 

Hollmg, Holltng C Minn of Missisup;.. 0°"°" "“^sf^uTn lit 
Hollmi,HoUmgC Peddle lo-tI.r-Sro Boston 
Holling Hollins C Pojoo Boston Houghton Mifflm.l» 

Hollins, Hollins C Seotirrl Boston Houghton kWO^ 

Hopkins, Lee, ed Goorf Moniin^? fo ^oh, Volin 

Hopkr£::TSli"i/oeH.«ourru-Ne„Y.*Ha,rou,.Brare 

JohrrRTtson’SstVolkHFttieMNew^^^ 

Hutchins, Pat Rosie s Wall. New York MacimllOTiW ^^, 

Keats, Erra Jack /t letter to /liny New York Hatgtano 

Keots Ezra Jack Apt 3 New York Macmillan, iv 

Keals, Ezra Jack CosgUs New York Row. 1967 

Keats. Ezra Jack Peter's Cba,r NewYoA 

Keats Ezra Jack T/ie Snowy Dnv ' i^S 

Kent, Jack ThcEj^Book New York Coward MfCa"" 

Kerr, Judith W/ien Hd/er Sfo/e 

Geogheean, 1971 _ . ^ Unuehton Miffl**’ ' , 

Kingman, Lee TheYcnro/f/ieRacwon Boston H g New 

Komgsburg, E I. from llie M.ied Up Fite./JItt 

York Atheneum, 1967 Mf.Wram a"" 

Konigsburg, E L /enit./er, Hecate, Marhetk W.lla”''' 

Elilolietli New York Atheneum 196/ .p,,„„ll(a.tiirv 
Krahn, Fernando Hoiti Santa Cletis Hjtd a S 

Delivering His Presents New York Delarott^^^ Dullo" JJ’ 

Krahn, Fernando Who's Seen the Sets^ Harter and Row, IS52 

Krauss.Ruth A Hote Is To Dij New York H^tTJt^ Atheneuot; '*r, 
Krauss Ruth MamaJWishlWasSiioiP Mead - 

Uar, Edward Complete Nonsense Booh NewW fj„„, Straus 
I'Engle, Madeline A WimtittHirDW' Ne" 

Giroua 1973 , H„eYotk Fanar 5'”“”" 

L Engle, Madeline A VVnnk/tf i« 1"”^ Holt 

, Giroux. 1962 „ n«r Afore New YorK » • 

Leodhas, Sorche Nic AJwavi ^ 

and Winston, 1965 VpwYork VikmgJ^ 

Lindgrcn. Astrid Ptppt Longstodf^g Pantheon 196$ 

llonni,leo AColorof HisOnn N'"^J7 Hew York F"'^^„r 19r» 
Uonni.Lco Tlic Biggest ^stor 

Lionni, Leo Ultle Blue and V o^.heon, >975 
Lionni, Leo Pezzeltmo New York ^ jo6S j9(:4 

Uonni.Leo Swmm^f New York Pan‘h^«y„,V row 

Lionni Leo Ttco and the Golden WinS* H^rp^ 

^-ohel, Arnold FregandToadAre Prten - rCewAork 

Ubcl Arnold On the Dav Peter Sluvtr>^ 

Harper and Row, 1971 , york Viki P 

Mcaoskey, Robert Cliirl'rtrtrs N'^’^^goel. 

Mcaoskey. Robert Cralrrhate Fairs \oA Y'R*'’S 

McCIoskey, Robert Homer Price YtkO'F 

YtrCloskey. Robert Ifulil New York ^ ,o,. 

McCloskey, Robert Mate lVa» New '»* '■ 

NfcCloskc) , Robert One Afonitng i • 



McCIo*ey, Kobcrt Time of Wonder ''■'^'"8; jm 

McCrea, lames and McCrea, Ruth TheBirdi New York Alh^cum, 1966 
McDermolt.Bcrerl) Ve Golem Philadelphia Lippincolt, W6 
McDemolt, Gerald Attoip to the Sun New York . 

McDermott, Gerald 77.fMa^tcTw New York Holt, Rtnehart and 
VVmston,1973 . 

McDermott, Gerald The StonrewHer. New York Viking, 197o 
McDonald, Golden The Uttle Island New York Doubl^ay, 1946 
Matsutani,Mi>oko The Fisherman Under the Sea New York Paren 
Magazine, 1969 

Max, Peter The Ufrtdo/B/tte New York Franklin Watts, 1970 
May er. Slercer Frog On His Oicn New York Dial, 1973 
Maver, Mercer Frog, Where /Ire Yom^ New York Dial, 1969 
Mendoza, George The Gi/Zygoo/ong New York Dial, 1968 
Merriam,Eve It Doesni Always Have to Rhi/me New York Atheneum, 


Merriam,E\e OutLoud New York Atheneum, 1973 
Mernam,E%e Vtere Is No Rhyme for Stiver New York Atheneum, 190^: 
Milne, A A When We Were Very Young New York Dell, 1970 
Mosel, Arlene The Fanny Utf/e Woman New York Dutton, 19^ 

Mosel, Arlene TiUci Ti/tU Tembo New York Holt. Rinehart and Winston, 


Munan, Bruno Circus m the Mist New York World Publishing, 1968 
Musgro\e, Margaret Ashanti to Zulu NcivYork Dial, 1976 
Ness.Evaline Sam, Bangs, and Moonshine New York Holt, Rinehart 
Winston, 1966 ,, . -q,- 

O Neill, Mary Hailstones and Halibut Bones New York Doubl^ay,iy6i 
O Ncill Mary Words, Words. Words New York Doubleday, 1966 
PerrauU, Charles CindereHu New York. Senbner' s, 1934 
PerrauU, Charles PussmBoots New York Scribner's, 1952 
Parnell, Peter The Mounlom New York Doubleday, 1971 . 

Pomcrantz, Charlotte The Day They Parachuted Cats on Borneo Young 
Books, 1971 

Raskin, Ellen Mofher.Coose and Little Nobody New York Parents 
Magazine, 1974 

Raskin. Ellen Who.SaidSue.SaidWhoo’ NewYork Atheneum, 1974 


Rossetti, Chnstina IVhat Is Pwk^ New York Macmillan, 1971 
Sendak, Maunce Nutshell Library NewYork Harper and Row 1962 
Sendak, Maurice Where the Wild Things Are NewYork Harper and Row, 
1%3 


Seuss, Dr Crren Eggs and Ham New York Beginner Books 
Seuss, Dr The King s Stilts NewYork Random House 1939 
5euss,Df The 500 Hals of Bartholomew Cubbins NewYork Vanguard, 
Seuss, Dr Horton Hatches the Egg NewYork Random House 19 
Seuss, Dr The Lorax New York Random House 1971 
Seuss, Dr And To Think That I Saw It on Mulberry Street Ne%v York 
Vanguard, 1937 

Skorpen, Licsel If I Had a Lion NewYork Harper and Row 1967 
Slepian, Jan and Midler, Ann StUy Listening Book Chicago Follett 196 
Spier, Peter Erie Canal New York Doubleday 1970 
Spier, Peter The Star Spangled Banner NewYork Doubleday 1972 
Stamm, Oaus Three Strone Women ATaJlTale from lapan NewYork 
Viking, 1972 

Steele, William Davey Crockett s Earthquake NewYork Harcourt Brace 
Jo\anovich, 1956 
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Slci| William SylifS(fr«ni(l/it AlocicPiliWe 

Syme.Ronald Columbus, F.^dercfll,^ Nm WnU NtaYoik Won 
Thom®! Pamela Slund Bock ■ SmJ llm Clephuul ImCmusloSocccc 
Lolhrop, Lee and Shepard, 1971 Hairourt Brace JovanoMch 

Travers Pamela Mary Poppi'is New York 

1934 , .v>»tI tAthroP Lee and 

Tresselt, Alvin W/iifeSHOiy Bn^MSwow Ne% 

Shephard, 1947 . ,, . c^TThnePs 1971 

Uchida Yoshiko HarperandRo«.l^^ 

Lingerer, Tomi Ask MeA QMeshoH N^''^ MsrijerandRo'^*^^ 

Ungerer, Tomi No Kiss for Mother New ° HamerandRow, 196. 
Ungerer,Tomi Snail, VV/iere Are Ioh New ^nd Ro«f 

Veno,Nonko Eleplianl BuHons New York Hai^ lV,yM Day 
Vjorst Judilh Alexander and the Terrible c 

New York Alheneum, 1972 HimerandRo»'.^^„,, 

Viotsl.Judith 1 II FlxAilhoiiy WewYoA MiIH'" >*’’ 

VVabor, Bernard Ricli Cal Poor Cal ^fT^amccriosloll'C 
Waber, Bernard You Book Rulicuhus, Soul lb' ^ 

Hippopolamus Boston Hooghlon * , Panllwoo 

Welber, Robert Song o/tlie Seasons _,andRm''*^^. ti'.nc 

Willie. CB Cliarlolle s Well ■^“"'^jtE ialler NewYorV >'» 
Wildsmith, Brian Vie Rich Man oudIh'Soo' 

Willis ,a, Bo.i.oneKnousWIi.laPragon^*^-^'' 

WiJ^l!;,f,5.eTaleo/aB,aeAC.I Ne^YorK IW 

Winston, 1966 .1 f».VwYofl« 

Zemach, Harve Duffy and the Devil .r,«u» 1®^ 

Z.m"?Ha,ve 77 ,e,n*e ”■* 

Zimetman, Nathin The Liiesof ^ly 



Index 


A 

accent, 52 
acrostics, 263 

active involvement as a way of 
learning 

in listening 97-^3 
in writing 283-84,317 
rationale for 3,38 
adjectives, 16 43-46,204-5,279, 

337, 356,365 
adverbs, 16, 3%, 365-66 
advertisements, catcgonzing and 
analyzing, 124-25 
affixes, 49, 355-56 359-61,379, 
441-43 

allegories, 75-76, 213 
alliteration. 77, 252-53, 256 
alphabet 
books, 397 
humor, 162-63 
alphabetic systems, 57 
alphabetizing, developing skill m, 
397, 453 

amenities, soaal, 176-77 
Ammon, Richard on rclalcdncss of 
the language arts, 20 
Anderson, William on literature, 
76 

annotations of books, 287 
antonyms. 206-7 
appreciative listening to 

content of stones and poems, 
126-28 

moods expressed through 
language, 130-32 
natural rhythms and sounds, 
132-34 

sounds of language, 128-30 
articulatory disorders, 468 
audio-visual aids 

in creative wnting, 224, 273-74 
in learning stations, 22-23, 200 
in shanng 143, 173, 176 
auditory discnmination, 428-29 
auxilianes (or verb markers), 357 


B 

ballads. 131-32 
Baratz. Joan on dialectal 
differences. 60-61 


basal readers, 34, 341, 438-39 
behavior modification 

example in classroom practice, 

425 

rationale for, 471-72 
Bellugi. Ursula on language 
acquisition, 50-51 
Berko, Jean on language 
acquisition, 49 

bibliographies, learning to make, 
170 

bidialectalism 
rationale for, 61 
techniques for instruction, 
466-67 

ways to achieve, 61-62 
bilingual-bicultural education, 
44-47,62-64,466-67 

Bloom, Benjamin on thinking, 
445-46 

body language 

as a channel of communication, 

in choral speaking, 153, 158-59 
m listening, 118-19 
in pantomime, 147 
in puppetry, 145 
book experiences with 
drama, 86 
issues, 86-87 
pictures, 85-86 
syntax, 83-85 
words, 82-83 

books for children analysis of 
character development 71-73 
pictures, 78-80 
plot, 73-75 
theme 75-76 
verbal style 76-78 
book writing by children 84-85, 
272-74 

brainstorming 
a definition 197 
building vocabulary 2t>4-7^ 
encouraging thinking, 202-4 
generating words and ideas for 
writing 200-202 
lesson models, 184-86 
uncovenng facts, 293 
Brown Roger on language 
acquisition 50-51 





Bruner, Jerome on creativity, 
22B-29 

Burmcister, Lou on reidmg skills 
4M,435, 437. 442 
Bums, Paul on reading and sight 
vrords, 435 


Caldecott award, 78 
card catalog 451 
capitalization, 342-43 
calcgonzing and labeling. 295-97. 
432-33 

chain stones, 313 
characters in children s books, 
71-73 

character sketches, creating, 
300-301 

chatting together, 220-21 

Chomsky. Noam on the nature ot 
language, 351-52 
choral speaking . 

examples of classroom use, 13, 
152-59, 193-94. 199 
questions about, 159-W 
choral speaking, kinds of 
body chants, 158-59 
line-a child, 156-57 
refrain, 154-56 
rounds, 158 
sound groups 157-58 
unison, 156 _,«nne 

chunks of meaning, interpreting 
437.450 

cinquam, 249-50 5, 

CLOZE m reading 437. 

cognitive development of children- 
stages of. 67-69 
cognitive operations 
conceptualizing, 
crealmg, 228-32 
finding mam 
ecneralizing 33v>"^ 

380,386 

grouping and classy 

sequenang, 

summanzing 1'^" . 79 S5 

collages ,np.clum5f* 
color concepts, t ,onal 

comic strips as mstmet. 

materials, 298 

commeraals, study of ^ 

advertisements; 


communication 

diannels of, 47-56 
definition of, 58 
function of, 58 
relationship to language, 3 
compound words, 379, 44^“^^ 
comprehension m reading and 
listening 
content 445^6 
literary. ‘M6-52 
conceptual learning 422, 

431- 32 ^ , 

concrete poetry (or figured verse). 

259-63 

conferences 

S:r»Spla.«M5. 

conUngs.^"^'' 
connolanon ^59 IM 

„„»n-al.on based 

432- 31 

465-« 

218-19 b(;_ji7 

mchiWrcb-g"”-’ 

conundrums. 

c<«.veW"‘’'’"So 103,220-21 

■sigr-'- 

487 



strclching the imagination, 

233-37 

using language effectively, 

238-44 

creativity, nature of, 223-30 
cur‘;ive handw nting, 412-19 

D 

debates, 180 

demonstrate and elaborate, 174, 

180 

descriptions rvnttngof,20ft-9 
determiners (or noun marVers), 

356, 353-59 

diagnosing weaknesses 
in handwriting, 410-12 
in learning, 472 
in reading, 433-34 
dialects 

acceptance of, 62, 332-33 
classroom approaches to, 61-62, 
466-67 

definition of, 59-60, 351 
regional, 60 
social group, 60-61 
diamantcs 193-99,363 
diancs,274 
dictation 

group, 186-87, 193 
individual 187 

lesson models, 186-87, 188, 193, 
384, 423-24 
dictionanes 
and spelling 393-99 
continuing use of, 396, 443 
related alphabetizing skills, 397 
strategics for learning to 

interpret entries 399-400, 
444 

use of guide words, 397-98 
discussion 

panel format, 178-79 
questions to Ingger, 202-3 
spcaftc strategies for 

stimulating 213-19 
divergent thinking 229-30 
drama in the classroom, 138-40 
dramatic interpretation of stones, 
29, 86, 150-52 
drawing stones 127-29 


E 

early childhood education 
cognitive development of young 
children, 67-69 


finger and action plays in, 

160-62 

language development, 13-19, 

20, 49-51 

moral reasoning in, 63-69 
reading in, 422-M 
wntten expression in,26iwu 
editing wntten v.ork, 26-27, 30, 
231-86 

emblematic verse, 259-63 
emotional handicaps and learning. 
471-72 

episodic books, 74, 86, 288 
Ernst, Franklin on listening. 98 
etymologies, 3S0, 400 
euphemisms, 59 
evaluation, self 

handwnling growth, 410-14 
oral expression, 146, 176, 180-8 
wntten expression, 285-86 
"everyday” talk, 332—33 
excursions, 166-67, 183-190, 
460-61 

expansion of sentences, 279, 3 » 
438,466 

expenence storycharts, 18^9ir 

292-93, 299, 335, 438 
expenenang .. 

and vocabulary, 193, 431-32 
base for wnting and speaking, 
587.93, 460-61 

m early childhood programs, 
392-93 

model lessons 186-87,46^ 
with all the senses, 193-97 


F 

fables, 27-32. 330-32 
fact and 

fantasy, 77 116-17 
opinion 117—18 
fantasy and children 233-3o 
feelings expressed in 
poems 114-15 
reviews 268 
stones 115 
field tnps 

base for wnlmg and speaking, 
38 187-90 

gathenng sense impressions 
193-97 

noting cards for recording 
impressions, 166-67 
figured verse 259-63 
finger and action plays 160-6 



flanncIboArd 

m spelling inslmcJion, 3S2-84, 
401 

in storytelling, 105 
(low diagrams, 301-3 
focused unting 26,365-^ 
following directions, 10&-11 
free verse, 245-46 
full class instruction, 32 
function words, 356-57 

G 

games 

parts of speech, 35^1 
sentenang, 291 
spelling, 39-1-96 
usage, 333 
cenerahzinc about 
language usage, 330-32 333-3 
spcliins pallcms, 330,386 
generating sentences. 33,4-o->. 
generative grammar, 351-52 
Georgiou, Constantine on 
literature, 81 

Gelzels, Jacob on crcati' iiy« " 
gifted children, 122-23, 460-61 
462-63 

glittering generalities, ^2^". 
goals of language study, 
Goodman, Kenneth on language 
19 

grammar 
histoncal,350 
Latin, 350 
model lesson, 44-4/ 
structural, 350-51 
transformational „ cn 

grammaticalness, 3 definilm . 

353 

graphemes, 19, 378 
grouping for Instruction, -< 

390-92 q, 98 

guide words, dictionary, 

H 

haiku 247,417,418 
Hall. Robert on nature oi 
language. 59 
handwriting „ 

cursive forms 412-1’ 

413-15 ,, 

manuscTiplfom”, “ . 

pract.ee, 4|)6-‘I 

pnnciplesodi'siw'’''’"' 


Hanna, Paul on spelling, 378-79, 

392 

Hayakawa S I on semantics 113 
heanng impaired 467-68 
hicroglyph>«p57'4l8 
histoncal linguistics 350 369-73, 
379 3S0 

Hodges, Richard on spelling 
378-79 392 

homonyms, 1« 

rSp'-'- 

knock knoefe 164 
limencks 158.255- 

Ideographs 57 1SM2 
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kinesic behavior, 5S-56 
kinesthetic techniques for learning 
spclhng, 393-91 
knock-knocks, 164 
Koch, Kenneth on poetry, 310-11 

L 

Landr) , Donald on listening, 99, 

135 

language 

acquisition and development, 
10-19, 49-51 
definition of, 18 
explorations, 35-37 
history, 369-73 
levels of usage, 50-59 
plays. 15-16, 37 
purpose of, 3 
structure of, 50 
symbolic nature of, 47-48, 56 
language arts 

interrelationships among, 10-20, 
37-38 

planning instruction in, 32-33 
purpose or goals of, 3, 47-48, 
119-20 

textbooks in, 34 
languaging together, 12 
learning stations and centers 
definition of, 22 
kinds of, 23-24 

model learning sequences, 28, 
227-28, 280-81,332,333 
Lefevre, Carl on nature of 
language, 52-54, 358 
lefthandedness, 402, 400-9, 
415-16,418-19 
left-to-nght progression in 
reading, 430-31 

legibility in handvmling. 410-11, 
418-19 

letter recognition skills, 404, 
429-30 

letter vmting, business and 
fnen^y, 207, 243-44, 
264-65,344 
bbrary 

as media center, 452-53 
locational skills to be learned, 
452-55 

research skills to be learned, 
165-71 

limencks, 158, 2^-56 
linguistics 

histoncal, 350, 369-73 


semantics, 50-59, 113 
structural, 350-51 

transformational-generative, 

351-52 

listening 

as active, 97-98 

as part of ongoing class activity, 
99 


as response-filled, 98-100 
guides for, lOl, 116-17, 121-22 
model lesson, 96-97 
objectives of instruction m, IW, 


listening, kinds of 
apprcaative, 126-35 
cntical-analytical, 112-20 
cntical-judgmental, 120-26 
informational, 100-12 
literary expenenccs 

as part of language cycles, 23. ^ 
comprehension resulting from, 
446-52 

rationale for, 82 
response to, 66-69 
literature 

categories of, 80-81 
elements of fine, 69-80 
functions withm the cumcuiu / 


4,24-25,90-91 

literature-language cycles, 30-4^ 
Loban, Walter on language 
development, 19 
Lundsleen, Sara on listening an 
reading, 118, 121 


magazine writing by children, 
manuscnpl writing, 401-12 
Martin, Bill on literary 

comprehension 437, 4 , 


446-47 o-j 

daxwell, John on basic skills, 
delJon, John on sentenang, 
denyuk Paula on language 
acquisition, 18-19 
netaphor, 149, 240-43, 364 
ninonlies in books 88-89 
Tiodeling in writing 

chart of story structures and 
motifs, 449 

lesson examples, 29-30 

poetry patterns, 254-58, 311- ' 

361-65,367-68,44^5 

rationale for, 25-26, «q 
83-84, 317-28 
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slorv paHcms, S-W!S< 30S«14, 
447-48 

usage modcU, 332-39 
model lessons 
bilingual education, 44-4'^ 
brainstorming. 184-^6, 194-200 
creative thinking. 224-28 
experiencing and group 

composition. 186-87 
handivntlng, 401, 406, 413-15 
listening, 96-97 
lilcraturc-ccntcrcd expenenccs, 
27-32 

meeting individual needs, 
460-61 

punctuation, 330-32 
reading readiness, 422-26 
sharing stones and in/onnation, 
138-10 

Spelling, 382-89 
values clanficalion discussion, 
210-13 

wntmg skills, 278-80, 313-17 
yellow ball afternoon. 12-16 
mood 

in poems, 114-15 
m stones. 79, 128, 130-32 
moral reasoning, 68^9, 209-20 
morphemes, 49, 441-42 
multimedia, 4, 22-23 
music: 

and storytelling. 123 
and word pictures, 131-32, 
133-34 

mystery stories, 74, 237 

N 

National Assessment of 

Educational Progress, 282, 
463 

Newberry award, 78 
Ntlsen, Aileen on sexism m 
literature, 88 

nonsense in story and poetry 
form, 251-53 

nonstandard English, 59, 332-33, 
346 

nonverbal communication 
and listening, 118-19 
as part of language, 55-56 
in oral reporting. 175-76 
in pantomime, 147 
in storytelling. 145 
nonverbal stones, 85, 141» 151 
notetaking skills, 167-69 
nouns, 355, 357-59 


number concepts, 425 

0 

O Hare. Frank on sentencing, 290 
older people in books, 89-90 
ononialopo«a,77, 128-30, 132-34. 
253 

open classrooms 
advantages of, 3-1 
concerns about, 22 
learning slationsand centers m, 
22-24 

open wntmg, 26, 336 
oracy, the need for, 21-2- 

fomposition, 14-15, 25, 192-93, 
217-18 

interaction. 209-19 

.ntcfpreUhonskjas 24,54-55, 

152-51,450-51 

language and raadmg, 19 

language development. 18-19, 

49-51 

language-"^”*'’ language 
cvcles, 24 

355-56 
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phoneme-grapheme relationships, 
378-79, 439 

phonemes, 19, 45-49, 378, 468 
phonics in reading, 434, 439-41, 

444 

photography, 173-71 
Piaget, Jean on children s 

thinking, 67-68, 76, 259, 

432-34 

pictographs, 57 

pictures for storytelling, 142-43 
pilch of voice, 52-53 
planning for instruction, 32-33 
plot in storybooks, 73-75 
plot lines for\srntmg, 301 
plot motifs, 447-48, 449 
poetry, forms of 
acrostics, 263 
anquain, 249-50 
couplet, 254, 257-58 
figured verse {concrete), 259-63 
free verse, 245-46 
haiku, 247 
hmenck, 253-56 
puff, 363 
quatrain, 25^37 
scnryu,247 
tanka, 247-49 
prefixes 49,379,441-43 
prepositions, 279, 329, 359, 365-66 
presentational listening, 100 
productive language arts, 37 
pronouns, 357 
punctuation marks 
activities for skiO development, 
333-39,34346 
and thinking, 282 
as voice signals, 53-54, 279-80, 
328, 341-42 
in questions, 53-54 
model lesson on quotation 
mark, 330-32 
puppet plays, 14345 
Purves, Alan on reading response, 
66-67 


Q 

questioning strategies 
and brainsloimmg, 202-5 
and reading, 44546 
and wnling,226 

questions the linguistic structure, 
53-54 

quotation marks. 170 331-32 

quoting m research reports 170 


R 

rank ordenng, 216-17 
readiness for handivntmg, 402-3, 

405,415-16 , ^ 

reading-along-while-Ustening-along, 

29, 450 

reading habit, 286-89 

reading readiness 

auditory discnmmation, 428-^!# 
conservation, 432-33 
individual differences m, 433^ 
left-to-nght progression, 430-31 

letter recognition, 429-30 
visual discnminalion, 427 

vocabulary development, 431-32 
reading skills 

content comprehension, 44^o 
literary comprehension, 
model lesson to develop, 422-20 
readiness, 426-34 
word attack, 434-44 
reabsm in literature, 86-87 
receptive language arts, 3^ 
reconstruction of stones, 25-27, 
330-31,424,451 

repetitive sounds of language, 82, 
252-53,308-11 
reporting skills 

and creative thinking, 165, 
265-67 

developing and using guides, 
303-6 . 

gathenng mformalion, 166-7 
notetaking, 167-69 
prepanng visuals, 173-74 
quoting, 170 

taping and photographing 
170-71 

researching skills (sec reporting 
skills) 

resetting punctuation 330-31 o 
reviews, 268 

revision as part of wnting 1^' 

284-86 34142 399 
rewriting the process of 26- . 

284-86 -Q 

rhyme, 77 251-52 254-58 428-29 
rhythms 

in penmanship 401,404-5 
m poetry 153,251-53 251-53 
nHHlfX 


s 

sarcasm, 24344, 251 
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"school talk/' 332-33 
science fiction, wnling of. “4, 203, 
236-37 

scratchboard art, 10-11, 35 
semantics, 5S-59, 113 
senr>u,249 

sense experiences, 193-97 
sentence 

building, 45.290-91 
combining, 290-91, 322-24 
disassembling, 36 
expansion, 279, 319, 433. 466 
insertion, 213, 324-26 
patterns, 83-84, 317-19 
plays, 36 

sense, 314-28, 311-42, 354 
transformations, 319-20, 333, 
467 

\vnHngskilIs,35,311-49 
sentence parts (sub)ect<'pKotcate]t, 

27^0.315-17,322-27.333, 

346.352-5-1 

sentences, kinds of. 52-53 


sequence in 
content tnatenaU. 106 
slotyn>,lcn,U,ll^5 
sequencing ideas, 172-73, 
sexism in literature, 87-90 
Shafer, Robert on language, 1° 
shanng information through 
debates, 180 

demonstrate and elaborate, i 
discussions, 173-79 
individual reports, 180, 265-® 
panels, 178-79 
show and tell, 174 
shanng stones with 
drawings, 126-29 
objects, 145-16 
pictures, 142-43 
puppets, 143-45 
show and tell 174,180 
sight vocabulary and reading 
435-36 

similes, 149, 24tM3 , ,09 

Simon, Sidney on values, « 

216 

skills ofwnting 

capitalization, 342-43 , 

organization of ?? ao 

punctuation, 330-32, 336-38' 

343-46 

rationale for, 282-83 
usage, 339-41 
slow learners, 461, 463-6o 
small group instruction, 3,: 


sounds of worfs 
aDitexalion,76-77, 25.-53 256 
onomatopoeia, 77, 126-30, 
132-34,253 

riijme.7677,2S2 254-58, 
423-29 

rtiythm. 76-77, 252, 254-58 

sound stones, 101-2 

439-41 

vKosny"”[““^ 

games. 394^5 
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28-29. 

424.451 
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stud) skills 

locating infoTnation, 166-71, 
452-55 

noletaUng 167-69 
quoting 170 
sequencing 172-73 
summanzing, 171-72 
relaMng 166-67 
stJtterng 469,471 
suffixes, 49, 359-61. 379, 3S6-S9, 
441-42 

sunnamirg, 171-72 
s\ llables, 440 

s^TTibolic nature o' language, 

47-43, 56 
syron)’ms, 205-7 
syntax, 50-51, 351-52 

T 

Tzba Hilda 

on ques’ionng, 209. 446 
on thinking, 21S-16 
talk lines, 220-22 
tall tales, 116-17, 236, 337 
tanka 247-49 
tapes, audio, 175-76, 391 
televiewing, 93 
Tennan, on the gifted, 
462-63 

textbooks in the language arts, 34, 
319 

Ihcrre in books, 75-76 
thesaurus in the dassroom, 196, 
2S5, 400-1 
thinking 
levels of, 445-46 
skills to be acquired (s'e 

cognitive operations) 
stages m the development of, 
67-69 

thought and language, 20, 49 
timelines, 104-5 
trans'ormalional grammar, 50, 
351-52 

transition cursive handwntme, 
412 

transitions in t^-ntlen expression, 
281,294-95,299-300 

u 

usag«- 

"everyday-' and'sdiool 
332-33 

function of g^erabaations in 
study of, 339-32, 335-39 
levels of, 59-^ 


noun-i.crb,332-33,346-48 

patterns, 332-33 


V 

value judgments, 6&-69 
values clanfication, 126, 209, 


216-20 

\ erbs, 280, 355-56, 333. 366 
visual aids for reporting, 173 
visual discrimination, 427 
visualizing words in creative 
wa)s, 260-62 

\ isually impaired students, 468 
visual techniques for learning 
spellmg, 392-93 

vocabulary de% elopment 

brainstorming, 193-9o, 19S-207 
on a >eflowbaD afternoon, 14 
reading, 431-32 
talking together, 169, 193 
voting as a way to motivate 

discussion, 216, 226 

Vygotsky, L 5 on thought and 


w 

walca, 247—49 . 

Wilkinson, Andrew on orac) ana 

b5tenuig,21,l00 
Witty, Paul on teloiewing 9» 

women in literature, 87-S9 
word attack skills 
context clues, 436-39 
dictionary, 443-44 
phonics, 439-41 
sight words, 435-36 
structural analysis, 441-43 
words 

borrowing from other 
languages 371 
classes of, 355-57 
in books, 82-83 ^ 

pictures made from shapes o 
232 


plays with, 36-37 

wais they aue built 49 STS 
wnllen expression 
and reading 286-89 
and voung diildren, 
capitalization skills 341^4 
creative thinking 22S-32 2S9 
guides for, 300-6 
tunds of, 25-27 

308-14 


motivation of, 270-74 



pnnciplcs for teaching, 274«75, 
2a>-9i, 332-59 
programs for, 2S0-83 
punctuation skiHs, 33(W2 
337-38,343-46 

sentenong skills. 314-28, 341-42 
skills to be learned— a listing, 
283 


topics for tnggenng, 235-37, 
239-40, 2713-74 
usageskills, 339-41 
wodshops for, 30 

XYZ 

yellow ban afternoons, 12-16 
young children and wnting (see 
earty childhood education) 
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